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Reproductions and Collectibles 


Collector's Armoury, Ltd. is your headquarters for Civil War reproductions. We offer a full line of products 
including non-firing pistols, rifles and flintlocks. We stock many sabres, canteens, bugles, belts, buckles, 
buttons, patches, insignia, medals, hats, cartridge & cap boxes, bayonets, flags, miniature cannons, limbers, 


Gatling guns. Also available Old West, Medieval, Revolutionary and WWII collectibles. 
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—— eo ps» \\ f This authentic reproduction Civil War 
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x 2 ; J enlisted men, Features 

: A include 85% wool, 10% 


14-10A Cavalry 14-10B Artillery — 14-10C Infantry fur construction, satin 


lining, 6" crown and 
3" brim. Cor 


CIVIL WAR KEPI INSIGNIA. 


Brass replicas with attaching pins $10 PPD ta si = pap (By 
State size: ( fantry, 2 
Small: 6 /<-7 sate 

DELUXE CIVIL WAR KEP! mnie Be 29S Stapioge 

B = 7 fs-TYr “ 
Wool cloth, thick leather visor, se ae oe ou (CSA, 275" x 1.75 y 
brass buttons, silk lined : 
State size. Small: 6 '/2, . = 
Med: 7 '/:, Large: 7 '/:, XL: 7 °/4 10-08 (Union Slouch Hat)..899 1 ~ f : 
10-06 (Union Blue) ...... $57 PPD 10-08A (Confederate Slouch Hat)...$99 ale. rat 


10-06A (Confederate Grav) . . .$57 PPD 


CIVIL WAR & INDIAN WARS BUGLE. 
A fine 12” polished brass working replica. & “- 
16-527 (Brass Cavalry Bugle) . ..647 ppb yy Sa CAP PINS. Silver and gold-toned metal replicas. 
14-506 (“US”)... $11 14-505 (“CSA”)... $11 
CIVIL WAR WOODEN 
CANTEEN. 
Antiqued wood with 
shoulder strap and plug. 

16-411 (Decorator Canteen) 
.$47 PPD 


1/12 scale 
Die-cast model 


REGULATION U.S. CANTEEN. Made of tin and covered 
with a dark blue or gray woolen cloth. Non-functional 
16-412 (Replica Union Canteen) 

sos. $39 PPD 
16- 412A (Replica 


Confederate 
Canteen)... . $39 PPD U.S. CIVIL WAR CANNON, DELUXE. 
CIVIL WAR This museum quality, non- firing reproduction of 
"12 Pounder” is truly a seas 


FLAGS. the famed 
Rare reproductions, i 
35-star flag made 
of 100% cotton 

fs Full 3x 5” size 
17-35 (35 Star Union Flag) . $105 ppb 
17-36 (CSA Battle Flag). . $57 ppb 
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22-402 (Deluxe Civil War Cannon)... Or aly $99 PPD 


LIMBER. Can be used with Civil War Cannon 
or Military Gatling Gun 
22-410 (16" x 8" x 6”, Weight: 2.6 lbs.) ..... $89 PPD 


SPECIAL ... SAVE $18 


22-413 CANNON/LIMBER SET. .. ...$170 ppp 
27-402 WOOD STAND (for 22-413) Not Shown. 
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Collector Classic eae, 
Non-Firing Replicas 
Full-Size. Delivered Assembled. SEND FOR FREE 40 PAGE CATALOG 

(G) CONFEDERATE CIVIL WAR REVOLVER. Six- c = 
shot (cap and ball) Con ate revolver. Action works like psya ae eee eS eee eS eS eS eee eee =1 
the original. With wood grips. L: 13°, Wt: 2.1 lbs. es 
20-1083/L ( Blued Brass Vtocel shown) $73 PPD ~— COLLECTOR'S ARMOURY, LTD. Dept. NS | 
22-1083/G (Antique Gray Model) . $69 PPD oe Send Q Money Order () Check Enclosed J 
Ga) Miss) ARM, PERCUSSION REVOLVER to P.O. Box 59, Alexandria, VA 22313 I 


Action works like original, antique gray or brass receiver 
with wood grips I h; 14”, We ight: 2.8 lbs. 
22-1007/G | Antique Gray Model leer $69 PPD 
22-1007/L (Blued/Brass Model)... .. $74 PPD 


CIVIL WAR HOLSTER. For all CW revolvers 
04-541L (Left hip, butt forward) ... . $35 PPD 
04-541R (Right hip, butt forward) . . $35 PPD 
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Revolutionary War & Early America 
Unconquered ($14.98) 
Devil’s Disciple ($19.98) 
Distant Drums ($19.98) 
Last of the Mohicans with R. Scott ($29.98) 
Drums Along the Mohawk ($19.98) 
April Morning ($19.98) 
Fighting Kentuckians ($19.98) 
Daniel Boone 4 Volume Set ($49.98) 
The Alamo ($29.98) 
The Alamo-13 Days of Glory ($19.98) 


. Last Command ($19.98) 
- D. Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier ($19.98) 
. Davy Crockett and the River Pirates ($19.98) 


Classic John Wayne 


. Dark Command (C/B&W) ($19.98) 
. Horse Soldiers ($19.98) 

. How the West Was Won ($29.98) 
. Rio Grande (C/B&W) ($19.98) 

. Fort Apache ($19.98) 

. She Wore a Yellow Ribbon ($29.98) 
. Three Godfathers ($19.98) 

. Man Who Shot Liberty Valence ($14.98) 
. Allegheny Uprising ($29.98) 

. Tall in the Saddle ($29.98) 

. The Shootist ($14.98) 

. True Grit ($14.98) 

. Red River ($19.98) 

. Stage Coach ($19.98) 

. Train Robbers ($19.98) 

. El Dorado ($14.98) 

. McLintock ($19.98) 

. The Searchers ($19.98) 

. Hondo ($19.98) 

. Sons of Katie Elder ($14.98) 

. Reap the Wild Wind ($14.98) 

. Rio Bravo ($19.98) 

. Undefeated ($19.98) 


Civil War Films 


. Gone With the Wind ($19.98) 

. Great Locomotive Chase ($29.98) 

. Mosby's Marauders ($29.98) 

. Southern Yankee ($19.98) 

. The Blue & the Gray ‘txpanded ¢.) ($34.98) 
. Shenandoah ($19.98) 

. Gettysburg ($19.98) 

. Gettysburg Collectors Set ($99.98) 

. Ken Burns Civil War Set ($149.98) 

. Alvarez Kelly ($14.98) 

. Major Dundee ($14.98) 

. Birth of a Nation Restored Edition ($34.98) 
. Drums in the Deep South ($19.98) 

. The Southerner ($14.98) 

. North and South Part | ($99.98) 

. North and South Part II ($99.98) 

. The General ($19.98) 


“Fill your hands” with some of 


the greatest classic western 
films ever made — all from 


THE ARMCHAIR 4 


Here’s your chance to own some of 
the best Frontier, Early American, 


and Wild West adventures 


available-all in stock and ready 


to ship directly to you! 


This is not a video club! You order 
what you want, when you want it- and 


you get it almost before you order it! 
These very special western films are quality guaranteed, so you 
can treasure them for years to come. Plus, they make great gifts! 
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. Glory ($14.98) 

. lronclads ($14.98) 

. Sante Fe Trail ($19.98) 

. Union Heroes at Gettysburg ($19.98) 
Confederate Heroes at Gettys. ($19.98) 
Ist Manassas 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
Shiloh 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
Antietam 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
Chancellorsville 125th ($24.98) 
Gettysburg 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
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Spotsylvania 125th ($24.98) 
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1, Yankee Thunder, Reb Lightning ($39.98) 
Red Badge of Courage ($19.98) 
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Beguiled ($19.98) 

Bloody Shenandoah ($24.98) 

7. Cavalry Charge with Reagan ($29.98) 
CW Silent Cinema Vol. 1 ($29.98) 
CW Silent Cinema Vol. 2 ($29.98) 
CW Silent Cinema Vol. 3 ($29.98) 

1. Civil War Journal 1 ($99.98) 

Civil War Journal 2 ($99.98) 
Collecting the Union Soldier ($19.98) 
Collecting the Reb Soldier ($19.98) 
Civil War Tactics and Arms. ($19.98) 
Echos of Blue & Grey Vol 1. ($29.98) 
7. Echos of Blue & Grey Vol 2. ($29.98) 
8. Echos of Blue & Grey Vol 3. ($29.98) 
Gettysburg 1938 Last Reunion ($29.98) 
Gettysburg, July 1-3, Last Measure ($24.98) 
1. The Jayhawkers ($14.98) 

The Littlest Rebel ($19.98) 

3. New Market ($24.98) 

Westward the Women ($19.98) 
Gunfight at the O.K. Corral ($14.98) 
High Noon ($19.98) 
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. Will Penny ($14.98) 

. Bugles in the Afternoon ($19.98) 

. Little Big Horn ($24.98) 

. They Died With Their Boots On ($19.98) 
. Son of the Morning Star ($19.98) 

. Magnificent Seven ($19.98) 

. Guns of the Magnificent Seven ($19.98) 

. Return of the Magnificent Seven ($19.98) 
. Butch Cassidy & the Sundance Kid ($19.98) 

. The Texican ($14.98) 

. Duel at Silver Creek ($14.98) 

. Walk the Proud Land ($14.98) 

. No Name on the Bullet ($14.98) 
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Please add $5 s/h per order or 
2nd Day Fed Ex only $12.50 per order 
Gataloe Free with order or $3.00 
Make checks payable to Belle & Blade 
Mail to Belle & Blade, 

124 Penn Avenue, Dover, NJ 07801 
FAX: 201-442-0669 
NJ residents add 6% sales tax 
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A NEW BOOK 
WILLIS, JAMES: Arkansas Confederates in the Western Theater 
(originally announced by its working title, Peace To Their 
Ashes), 800+ pp., 12 maps, 18 photos, roster, index (ready 
Dec 1, 1998) sesssseseccoeeessesssssssersnnteseeesecesssecensssesnsecennancnnneccannecennesog¢y $39.95 

GETTYSBURG BOOKS 

JOHN BACHELDER'S HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF 
GETTYSBURG. Transcribed, Edited and Annotated by David L. 
and Audrey J. Ladd—Compiled by the famous historian, this text 
offers a complete account of the Gettysburg Campaign, from the 
troop movements before the battle to the tragic events of the third 
day. 842 pp., index, roster, cloth, dust jacket. Includes 34 folding 
maps keyed to the text .s.co-esevssssseeeeeesssrsnseeesemusnneeessnansnernsst® $60.00 
THE BACHELDER PAPERS, Compiled by John Bachelder, 
the official historian at Gettysburg before 1900. The three volumes 
contain Bachelder’s correspondence with both Confederate and 
Federal participants. Transcribed, Edited and Annotated by David L. 
and Audrey J. Ladd.Volume I. 729 pp., index. Includes a set of 7 
maps keyed to the text, which are shipped separately in a tube. Add 
$5.00 for os EUNoGE ds cass Say Gav soenes Sve soepuncvesbestosincseah cores $40.00 


THE BAC lus., 
$35.00 


GMEX  cecasussavivtscrsssssvisatsesusbecnssasedtoogpananpgnneneanenengsonenasesapenesosssoveen nes 35.00 
Three Volume Set + 7 maps with grid limes.......--s--s----sseese0" $110.00 
THE BACHELDER MAPS, consisting of 28 maps in full color 
showing the position of units on the Gettysburg battlefield for each 
hour of the action, 27% x 37's inches. Printed on 70 Ib. patina matte 
acid free paper. Shipped Pla icct cde chca ccatcs saaeiarppeneonerchessccernereed $250.00 
BERTERA, MARTIN & KEN OBERHOLTZER: 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry: The Battle for The Wheatfield. 215 
pp., numerous photos, maps, index, cloth, dj .....-..-s:sseseseseeeee $24.95 
CODDINGTON, EDWIN B.: The Gettysburg Campaign, revised 
edition. 866 pp., 12 maps, photos, cloth, “fire engine red” dust 
jacket s.essesssssssssssssssnssssnnsseeseeressersennunnnnnannncegeeeggqerennannsnnennenerese# $50.00 
DAWES, RUFUS: The 6th Wisconsin of the Iron Brigade. 367 
pages, index, cloth, Uj cessssseecssssseeesssseeeeseneeecssveeeccansseerceenerecesnnetss $35.00 
GETTYSBURG MAGAZINE-Issues 1-19, available, single copy: 
$7.95 plus $3.00 shipping. Four issue subscription: $30.00 

GIBBON, JOHN: Personal Recollections of the Civil War. 426 pp., 
RAMI rrr nn rar st cs svesthvpendusnteossuneanneessiteesctiiete-nc-ts-suusisrestesne $30.00 
HARD, ABNER, M.D.: History of the Eighth Cavalry Regiment 
\ Illinois Volunteers. 368 pp., photos, index, Clon sisi veccmsdunce 0.00 
JUDSON, AMOS: The 83rd Pennsylvania Infantry. 333 pp., roster, 
| “photos, index, Cloth .......scsssssssssssssssserssseseeeesssnsnnnnnnsnserenenecennseessny $30.00 
OATES, WM. C.: The War Between the Union and Confederacy 
and Its Lost Opportunities. 808 pp. ......-ssssssssssssesescsnesscsssseeees $50.00 
POLLEY, JOSEPH B.: Hood’s Texas Brigade, Its Marches, Its 
Battles, Its Achievements. A composite of personal reminiscences 
of service in one of the most famous Confederate units. 347 pp., 
MOURN 2255 Sloss ocesestcssssonnsecuscstouk chun asvete od iscomiaieensgescdecooregeneca steeds $30.00 


PULLEN, JOHN: The 20th Maine: A Volunteer Regiment in the 
Civil War. 388 pp., (Paperback) .......:-sssssssseesssseesssnesssnnesenneeeennecs $17.50 
TUCKER: High Tide at Gettysburg. 462 pages, revised edition. 
(Paperback $14.95) Cloth, dj ....scsssssssesssssssssssssnseessesceeesesssnnnnenes $24.95 
TUCKER: Lee and Longstreet at Gettysburg, revised edition. 
286 Pps paperback ........sccssssesesscessssvesesceccnnsnsessesesessnssesscenansnsseccs $11.95 
WELLMAN, MANLY WADE: Giant in Gray: Hampton of South 
Carolina. 387 pp., photos, Cloth .........ssecsssesccsseessnneecsnneccsneessnns $35.00 
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Reprints and Originals from Morningside 


All printed on acid-free paper. These books are all published or reprinted by Morningside. All shipments are made 
in double-walled boxes, and in most cases we ship the same day the order is received. We ship via the Postal Service, 
UPS, RPS, or 2nd Day Federal Express. We carry and keep in stock nearly all Civil War books in print. 


Ohio residents add 6.5% sales tax. American Express, Discover, Mastercard and Visa, checks and money orders accepted. Shipping 
for retail orders over $100.00 is free, otherwise $4.00 for the first book, $2.00 each additional book. There is additional shipping on 
foreign orders. Our full catalogue of over 2,000 new books and reprints is available for $4.00 for shipping, or request one free with 
your order. Order toll-free (800) 648-9710 or FAX (937) 461-4260. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Promptly Refunded. 


M 
Publishers () ri l ngsl de B 0 0 ksh 0 D Booksellers 


260 Oak Street, Dayton, Ohio 45410 
We are located near Downtown Dayton in the Historical District. 
The complete Morningside catalogue is available on the internet at http://www.morningsidebooks.com 
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CASEY, SILAS: U.S. Infantry Tactics, 3 vols. bound in one 


volume. 810 pages, 2 fold-outs, all plates printed original size, ‘ 
pe el aN EAS ESSE SSE Tee $50.00 
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THE OFFICIAL RECORDS: War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. 138,000 

lus pages in 128 volumes (price includes shipping) .......... $2650.00 

OUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: a reservoir for 
all types of Confederate memoirs. 52 volumes plus new 3 volume 
GIMGOX.  sncccsevesossececcsssccssenscescasesseonsensenenncconsatonsesnesnennecavennsearnsesoeee $1700.00 
CHISOLM, J. J.: A Manual of Military Surgery. 600 pp., sheet-fed 
press, handbound, cloth ........sssssesesereessssnsssscessersrersriesssnecees $45.00 
CONFEDERATE ORDNANCE MANUAL. Reprint of the 1863 
edition. Introduction by Sydney C. Kerksis. 620 pp. ...-.--++-+- $42.50 
FOX: Regimental Losses of the Civil Wat.....---ssssssssssssreree $60.00 
JORDAN AND PRYOR: The Campaign of Lieut. Gen. N.B. 
Forrest and of Forrest's Cavalry. Introduction by Ezra J. Warner. 
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704 pp., maps, illus., rosters, COE: NOK Saassescescnsscencecovsveencsens $45.00 \ 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM: They Died to Make Men Free: The \ 
19th Michigan Infantry. ......cescssssssssssecsesssssssnsenenssneeeensnssssnssseee $30.00 X 
BEARSS: The Vicksburg Campaign. 3 volumes. 2084 pages. 63 \ 
maps, 242 photographs. Bibliography .........:+--s-ssrssssrssssses $125.00 \ 
BROWN, D. ALEXANDER: Grierson’s Raid. 261 pp., 9 photos, i 
EN ei RBR 8S DEERE TE RES. - 24.95 \ 
RIDLEY, BROMFIELD L.: Battles & Sketches of the Army of 4K 
Tennessee. Reprint of 1906 Edition. 672 pp., index ...........+++ $47.50 \ 
TUCKER: Chickamauga, Blood Battle in West. 448 pages, 14 
maps, index, revised. (Paperback FAG) iesscsscucravsscanssvee Cloth $24.95 \\ 


GRACIE, ARCHIBALD III: The Truth about Chickamauga. 462 
p., five 2 color maps, photographs. Introduction by Dr. Glenn 
ODErtSON.....-.scoessossssseescsscconsesssscsnssenecsescsssnsesnnscennorsneenseccnnecsanestens $55.00 

WAYLAND, JOHN W.-: Stonewall Jackson’s Way: Route, Method, 

Achievement. Revised edition. Foreward by Dr. James I. Robertson, 

Jr. 244 pp., 84" x 11", over 186 photographs and 56 maps, 

CRON cevecce-ccseceovsscnssssssesosssecesssnegsnscasvgounosenssastdoncnnccnsnosnonsessetanessenha $60.00 
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ORIGINAL MORNINGSIDE BOOKS ‘ 
CALDWELL, J. F. J.: The History of a Brigade of South 
re 326 pp., maps by David Lilley, photos, cloth, ( 
i <juctechueddeossshenstetpteasereresenessssstvansanesns ansaeore sosovesessictcvupniessaspeteesiaile $35.00 4 
YEARNS, W. BUCK: From Richmond to Texas: The 1865 Journey \ 
Home of Confederate Senator Williamson S. Oldham. 112 pp., \ 
map, photos, index, dj, Cloth ........ssssssssssessesssssseeeeceesssnnnseensnneny $24.95 ¥ 
TAYLOR, MICHAEL W: To Drive the Enemy from Southern Soil: + 
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The Letters of Col. Francis Marion Parker and the History of the 
30th Regiment North Carolina Troops. 470 pp., maps, photos, index, 
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dj, cloth SAS ET ek eee eT OTIC OR Et Ave ee eee $29.95 } 
GAFF, ALAN D.: Brave Men’s Tears: Iron Brigade at Brawner \ 


Farm. 209 pp., photos, maps, cloth, dj. .....-....:+ssssssessssssseeeeseses $24.95 
TAYLOR, MICHAEL: The Cry is War, War, War. The Civil War 
correspondence of two lieutenants of the 34th North Carolina 
Regiment, C.S.A. 194 pp. ..ssssssessssssescscssssssesessseecennsnssscennsnnssennes $30.00 
SAUERS, RICHARD: A Succession of Honorable Victories: The 
Burnside Expedition. old ., photos, maps, cloth, dj veseeeeeee 39.95 
TRUDEAU, NOAH ANDRE: Voices of the 55th: Letters from the 
55th Massachusetts Volunteers. 258 pp., photos, maps, index, 
ere sis suebeueesovetucskasekuicssslasen Wlaeansbldanksnossvvataresepsesassca mmneekee Rag $24.95 
BOYLE, FRANK: A Party of Mad Fellows: The Story of the Irish 
Regiments in the Army of the Potomac. 443 pp., photos, maps, 
index, Cloth, dust jacket ............cosssscessnssrssesseresoersonsressneenanesonecons $29.95 
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3" Ordnance Rifles, authors’ collection 


Departure of the 7th Regiment, courtesy Seventh Regiment Fund, Inc., New York 
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It is important to see the events of 1861-65 through 
contemporary eyes, not through those of the late 
20th Century—Gary W. Gallagher 


Squeezed between the Richmond defenses on one side, and 
page 39. Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry on the other, Phil Sheridan found 
himself in a tight place —Gordon C. Rhea 


On the third day of Gettysburg Henry Hunt finally 
got to use his guns the way he wanted to. 
—Richard Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 


Verdicts on George B. McClellan have 
varied widely. Perhaps because there were four 
different General McClellans —Stephen Sears 


Recent discoveries at the National Archives reveal that 
North and South both produced revolutionary and 
operational underwater craft—Mark K. Ragan 
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Editorial 


EFORE WE LAUNCHED North & South we 

conducted a survey among Civil War buffs, and 

asked them what they would like to see from a 
new magazine. The most common plea was for fresh 
material. As one of our respondents put it, “please, oh 
please, let’s not have more of the same old stuff, recycled 
for the third time.” We have attempted to oblige. Gordon 
Rhea’s article on the Battle of Meadow Bridge in this issue 
is a classic example: a fascinating battle which has been 
overshadowed by the previous day’s engagement at Yellow 
Tavern. And at this point I have an admission to make. 
When we launched the magazine I expressed the opinion 
that “Gettysburg has been done to death.” (I was not then 
familiar with the excellent work being done by Gettysburg 
magazine.) As regular readers of North & South will know, 
we have already published several articles on Gettysburg. 
This issue’s article on Hunt’s use of artillery on the third 
day also breaks new ground. It seems there is after all still 
much to be said about the war’s most famous battle... 


I must admit to being pleased at the way in which our 
articles are beginning to knit together. Anyone who has 
read “In Defense of Fighting Joe Hooker” (NeS, Volume 1, 
#1), “A Taste of Northern Steel” (Ne&S, Volume 2, #2), and 
“A Combined and Concentrated Fire” (this issue), will have 
a pretty rounded view of Joe Hooker, for instance: fascinat- 
ing that a man could be so right about the proper organi- 
zation of the cavalry, and so wrong about that of the 
artillery. 


Regular readers will notice a change in format in the 
magazine. Gone is the Feedback Card. In its place is an 
expanded two-page “interactive” feature in the center of 
the magazine. These pages—which are not numbered—are 
intended to be removed and mailed to us when appropri- 
ate sections are filled out. There is more space for you to 
record your views of the magazine, and to make sugges- 
tions for topics you'd like to see covered. The center spread 
includes an order form for both subscriptions and back 
issues. Anyone who does not wish to remove these pages is 
free to photocopy them, or simply submit their answers, 
orders, or views on a separate sheet of paper. 


Finally, looking back over the first nine issues of North 
& South, I see whole areas which have not yet been 
touched upon. Women in the Civil War is the first one that 
comes to mind. Some others are the causes of the war, the 
press, and Reconstruction. Never fear. We have articles on 
all of these and more in the pipeline. 


Miche 


S 


“Glory to God!” 

I would like to congratulate North & 
South for leading the way in finally publish- 
ing an article containing the exploits of 
Carroll’s Brigade, Hancock’s Corps, Army of 
the Potomac, at Gettysburg (“Glory to God! 
We Are Saved!”: Night Assault at Gettysburg, 
N@S vol. 1, #5). Their exploits have long 
been lost in the more charismatic blood 
letting of the day which propelled the 20th 
Maine and Pickett’s Division into the 
limelight. 

In truth, had it not been for the timely 
arrival of Carroll’s Brigade at Cemetery Hill, 
successfully charging the Confederates in 
pitch black darkness, Ewell’s Corps of the 
Army of Northern Virginia would have quite 
possibly rolled up the Union Flank, and the 
outcome of the Battle of Gettysburg could 
have been quite different. 

—Stephen E. Henthorne 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


PS: Mr. Tomasak’s order-of-battle chart, for 
the First Brigade, 3rd Division, 2nd Corps, 
Army of the Potomac, is wrong. The First 
Brigade consisted of the 14th Indiana, 7th 
West Virginia and 4th & 8th Ohio; not the 
17th Conn., 25th & 75th Ohio. 


Ed.: You are quite correct about the order-of- 
battle. A computer glitch—unhappily not 
caught by us prior to publication—caused 
an erroneous repetition of regimental ID’s 
from another part of the order-of-battle 
diagram in Pete Tomasak’s article (it was our 
error, not the author’s). 


“Colored Boys” revisited 
While I do not think of myself as any 
sort of Civil War expert, at least relating to 
the magnitude of many of your other 
readers, I feel compelled to respond to Bill 
Michener’s letter in Vol.2, #1. Before getting 
into that subject, however, congratulations 
on a magazine which bucks the twin tides of 
“Political Correctness” and the general 
“dumbing down” of everything. It is a real 
treat to read intelligent discourse on 
Se es eS 
WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS Letters 
are often edited for length so we can include as 
many as possible. Write: North & South 
Crossfire, 33756 Black Mountain Road, 
Tollhouse, CA 93667—or visit our website: 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
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controversial subjects without having to 
endure a “spin” on the “facts.” 

Mr. Michener claims there were no 
“colored boys” on either side at Gettysburg. 
Fair enough. One of my interests is in the 
Confederate use of Black Troops during the 
entire war. I attended the July 6th meeting of 
the Gen. George W. Taylor C.W.R.T. in 
Clinton, N.J. and the featured speaker was 
Mr. Leland Jennings, Chief Historian of Fort 
Delaware. Fort Delaware received many of 
the Confederate prisoners from Gettysburg 
(roughly 12,000) and I asked Mr. Jennings if 
there were any black Confederate troops in 
that group. He replied that there were and 
that the group was noteworthy in that, to a 
Man, they all wanted to be returned to 
South, did not want to “defect” to the North 
and would not consider joining the Union 
Army. I have not found any reports of 
armed slaves on the firing line at Gettysburg 
so far but there is a reliable report of an 
armed slave guarding Union prisoners on the 
retreat from the battle. 

—George W. Rappelyea 
Martinsville, New Jersey 


No Rehashes 

I just read your current issue, and the 
articles are EXCELLENT. Not another tired 
REHASH of twice told (or more) tales. The 
IN-DEPTH quality of the writing is superb. I 
am a High School HISTORY Teacher that 
WILL phone in my subscription and order 
for ALL N@S back issues. Thanks for such an 
excellent publication. 

—Kevin John Simon, via email 
+ e 

Having read the first seven issues of 
your excellent magazine, I wanted to heap 
praise and accolades upon you. | thoroughly 
enjoy each one. The covers are impressive 
and most fitting, the stories and special 
columns and comments are superior. 

The article in issue six on “Lee’s Gallant 
6,000” was superb. The style of writing and 
the maps were noteworthy. That shed much 
light on an often trampled subject. It was 
well researched and great reading. 

Issue seven contained the terrific feature 
on the death of the sharpshooter on Devil’s 
Den. That article, in my opinion has been the 
best one yet in your publication. Huzzah!! 

I recently trod the contested fields of 
Gettysburg, and many other battlefields, and 
my only regret is that I didn’t have issues six 
and seven in my camera bag. What a 
reference tool that would have been. 

Quality writing, interesting features and 
a fresh approach to the great and terrible 
conflict is exactly what I am seeking in this 
format. 
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Are there any stories coming up on 
General Phil Kearny? The Confederate 
Marine Corps or the Battle of Franklin? I’ve 
always been interested in the countless 
foreign volunteers that served on both sides. 
How about some articles on them? 

By all means, continue with the top 
notch work and you'll have a dedicated 
reader. 

—Mike McQuade 

San Bruno, California 
Ed.: Mike, I'll add your suggestions to the 
list. We do already have an article in the 
pipeline on the Marines at First Bull Run, 
the Battle of Franklin, Chinese volunteers in 
the Civil War .... 

+ eH 

Your cavalry issue (N&S vol. 2, #2) is 
outstanding. One friend saw my copy and 
declared he HAD to subscribe. 

—Karen Fojt 
Editor, The Civil War Trust webpage 
x + OF 

As a subscriber to six Civil War 
magazines ... and a civil war fanatic allow me 
the honor to state that your magazine during 
its short life span has already surpassed the 
others in quality and style. Most magazines 
rehash old battles and leaders that shed little 
new light for those of us looking for 
something novel and thought provoking. It is 
a pleasure to read about the social and 
human aspect of the war ... about leaders or 
the common soldier for whom fifteen 
biographies have not already been written. 
You place us back 135 years and for the hours 
I spend reading your magazine ... I actually 
feel the pulse of what a soldier ... nurse or 
town resident must have experienced. Keep 
up the good work. 

—Ron Block, via email 


English as She is Spoke 

I loved your editorial regarding the use 
of English. As an author of Civil War fiction, 
I, too, have been lambasted by colleagues 
regarding my uses of “Civil War-period” 
terminology. As a writer, I wholeheartedly 
believe we should keep alive words that are in 
danger of extinction. “Dandled”—a beautiful 
word. I just may try to work it into my next 
novel. Though I must avow I’m quite fond of 
“pusillanimous,” “exfluncticate,” and 
“absquatulate,” to name but a few, I consider 
“dandled” right up there. I say, if folks are too 
lazy to reach for that all-important dictio- 
nary, then they should not abuse us for their 
lack of motivation. 

The magazine, by the way, is an excellent 
addition to my Civil War research library. I 
especially love your “Order of Battle” charts 
and the “Knapsack” — (continued on page 91) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


> FROM THE 


> During the Civil War U.S. artillery | 
ammunition expenditure averaged | 


about four rounds per gun per day: 
five years later in the Franco-Prussian 
War Prussian guns averaged even less, 
only two rounds per day. 

Glancing at a body being carried to 
the rear at the Battle of Chantilly (Sep- 
tember 1, 1862), Stonewall Jackson 
suddenly removed his hat and said 
“This is Phil Kearny, the bravest man 
in the Union Army.” 

The residence of the Mayor of the City 
of New York, Gracie Mansion, was 
formerly the property of the Gracie 
family, an old aristocratic New York 
clan, whose most prominent repre- 
sentative in the Civil War was Archi- 
bald Gracie, a Confederate general. 

It is said that so infrequently did Tho- 
mas “Stonewall” Jackson draw his 
sword that it eventually rusted in the 
scabbard. 

The average infantryman in the Army 
of the Potomac or the Army of North- 
ern Virginia seems to have experi- 


enced fewer than fifty days of combat | 


during the first three years of the war. 


Beecher Stowe $4.00 for permission 
to publish “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


soldier, who asked if were indeed the 
President; when Davis replied in the 


affirmative, the man said, “I thought | 
so, you look so much like a Confed- | 


erate stamp.” 


> Lieutenant Charles Wilkes; USN, who 


attained some measure of fame for | 


having precipitated the “ Trent Affair,” 
which could easily have led to war be- 


tween the U.S. and Britain, was the | 


great-grandfather of Rear Admiral 


We make every effort to check the accuracy | 


of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 


many were written down years after the event | 


and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


GRAPEVINE 


The Atlantic Monthly paid Harriet | 


Walking in Richmond one day, | 
Jefferson Davis was approached bya | 


| John Wilkes, who played a major role 
in the Normandy Invasion. 

| > The most confusing regimental lin- 
eage in the Civil War is undoubtedly 
that of the 5th West Virginia Cavalry, 
which regiment was activated as the 
Unionist 2nd Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry in November of 1861, became 
the 2nd West Virginia the following 
year, then the 2nd West Virginia 
Mounted Infantry in June of 1863, 
and only became the 5th West Virginia 
Cavalry in January of 1864. 


‘SHORT ROUNDS 


| Marine Officers at the Onset 
_ of the Civil War 


ON DECEMBER 31, 1863, there were 
just forty-eight officers in the Marine 
Corps. As was the case with the other ser- 
vices, as secession fever gripped the South 
many officers “abandoned the service in 
its hour of need,” in the words of the 
Commandant, Colonel John Harris. 


Disposition of Marine Officers, 1861 


Officers Available, 

December 31, 1860... 
Officers Who Joined 

the Confederacy 

Officers Resigning to Join 


the Volunteer Army 
Officers Resigning to 
Return to Civil Life 


Prewar Officers 
Remaining with the Corps 


Of the officers who joined the Con- 
federacy, seven actually resigned their 
USMC commissions before doing so. The 
_ remaining fourteen apparently first 
| joined the Confederacy and then re- 
signed—or were expelled—from the 
Corps. All twenty-one of these men be- 
came officers in Confederate service, 
eighteen in the Confederate States Ma- 
rine Corps. Of these eighteen men, four 
were shortly dismissed from the service 
| for incompetence or peculation, one de- 


| serted, and four resigned, two to become 
civilians and two officers in the “Provi- 
| sional Army of the Confederate States.” 

As three other former U.S. Marine offic- 
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| ers accepted commissions in the P.A.C.S., 
| a total of five former Marine officers 


served as officers with the Confederate 
Army, one of whom became a brigadier 
general. 

Of the three officers who resigned 
their commissions to return to civilian 


| life, one, 1st Lieutenant Charles A. Hen- 
| derson, the son of the late Commandant 


Archibald Henderson, did so for reasons 
of health in December 1861, and died in 
July 1865. His brothers, Richard H. 
Henderson and Octavius C. Henderson, 
were respectively a first lieutenant of 
Confederate Marines and a captain in the 
Ist Virginia Battalion, PACS. A set of 
Marine brothers who found themselves 
on opposite sides during the war were the 


| Fendalls. Cousins of Robert E. Lee, Ma- 


jor Philip R. Fendall, Jr., served in the 


| USMC, while his brother James R. Y. 
| Fendall, was a second lieutenant in the 
| CSMC, while yet a third brother served 


as an officer in the U.S. Coast Survey. 


Academic Standing of 
General Officers in the 
Civil War 


AMONG WEST POINT GRADUATES, 
much is made of the importance of rank- 


| ing high in one’s class. Yet this does not 
| seem to be a very reliable indication of 


military capabilities. 
During the Civil War about a third 
of the generals on each side were gradu- 


| ates of West Point. Some sixteen percent 


(35 of 217) Union West Point generals 
and thirteen percent (18 of 139) of Con- 
federate West Point generals ranked aca- 
demically among the top five members 
of their classes, which ran 35-55 gradu- 
ates. Of these fifty-three men, only one 
achieved unquestioned distinction, the 


| Confederacy’s Robert E. Lee (2nd in his 


class). Among Lee’s academic peers we 
can count several officers lacking in in- 
testinal fortitude or battlefield skill, such 
as the Union’s George B. McClellan (2nd) 
and Henry Halleck (3rd), and the 
Confederacy’s Braxton Bragg (5th). 

Of fifteen generals, both sides to- 
gether, who had ranked first in their 
classes, only two achieved deserved fame, 
the Union’s James B. McPherson (°53) 


“Armies loot, navies take prize.” 


—David Dixon Porter 


and Ranald S. Mackenzie (62). Some of | States actually submitted a bill to insure 


the most successful generals in the war 


were hardly notable for their academic | 


record. Though the Union’s William 
Tecumseh Sherman did rank 6th in his 
class, George H. Thomas was 12th, U.S. 
Grant was 21st, and Phil Sheridan 34th, 


after doing so poorly he needed five years | 


to graduate, while the Confederacy’s 
J.E.B. Stuart was 13th, Thomas “Stone- 


51st, only six from the bottom. More- 
over, about a dozen men who had 
washed out of West Point eventually be- 
came generals. Though admittedly none 
attained great distinction, all were good 
tactical officers, such as the Confed- 
eracy’s Lewis Armistead. 

And, by the end of the academic 


year, Jefferson Davis ranked 23rd in the | 
Class of 1828, which had only thirty- | 


three members. 


PROFILE: 


The Flags of the 
Confederacy 


THE EVENTS of the 
“Secession Winter” 
saw Old Glory re- 
placed by state flags 
fo in South Carolina, 

Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas. With the formation of the Con- 
federacy at Montgomery, Alabama, in 


February of 1861, the question of a flag | 


for the new nation was of pressing 
concern. 


While there was some sentiment for | 


» 
> 


the so-called “Bonnie Blue Flag,” with it’s 
one white star on a blue field, enthusias- 
tic citizens from all over the South were 
not hesitant in submitting ideas. Most of 
the suggestions were essentially variants 
on “Old Glory,” for there was much af- 
fection for the flag of Washington. In- 
deed, some Southern leaders, such as 
Jefferson Davis, believed the South 
should co-opt the old flag entirely, to sug- 
gest that the Confederacy, rather than 
Yankeedom, was the true heir to the Re- 
public. Indeed, one delegate to the Pro- 
visional Congress of the Confederate 


that the new flag be “as similar as pos- 
sible to the flag of the United States.” 
These proposals, however, did not find 
favor among more ardent secessionists 


| and slavocrats. 


Observing that the “Stars and 
Stripes” had inspired the flags of both 
Liberia and Hawaii, South Carolina’s 


| William P. Miles, chairman of the com- 
wall” Jackson 17th, and James Longstreet | 


mittee on heraldic devices, remarked 
that it would be improper to use “what 
had been pilfered and appropriated by a 
free negro community and a race of sav- 
ages.” Nevertheless, the influence of the 
old flag persisted in the design which the 
committee adopted on March 4, even as 


| Lincoln was preparing to take the oath 


of office in far-off Washington. 

The new flag was to be a rectangle 
in the ratio of 2:1, with three stripes of 
red, white, and red, and a blue canton on 
which were arranged a circle of seven 
white stars, one for each Confederate 
state at the time. Thus was born the 
famed “Stars and Bars.” A sample was 


| hastily put together and was hoisted over 


the capitol at Montgomery that very af- 
ternoon by a granddaughter of John 
Tyler, the only ex-President living in the 


| Confederacy. The new flag was soon seen 


everywhere in the South, and was often 
displayed by secessionists in the then still- 
loyal “Upper South” and Border States. 
However, when the new flag was used in 


| battle its similarity to the old one caused 


problems, particularly at a distance. At 
First Bull Run —by which time the “Stars 
and Bars” had eleven stars— Confeder- 
ate troops almost fired on Brigadier Gen- 
eral Jubal Early’s brigade as it marched 
up because they could not at first discern 
which flag it bore. As a result, when Briga- 
dier General Pierre G. T. Beauregard ap- 
proached General Joseph E. Johnston and 
suggested that the Confederacy needed a 
battle flag as distinct from the “Stars and 
Stripes” as possible, the latter expressed 
enthusiastic agreement. With the help of 
some staff officers they soon came up 
with a unique design. 

The proposed flag was a square two 
feet on the side, having a blue field 
charged with a red St. Andrew’s cross on 
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| which were placed the stars representing 
the states. After some quibbles about he- 
raldic propriety the field was changed to 
| red and the cross to blue. The enthusias- 
tic generals submitted their design to the 
Congress. Since the Congress took no ac- 
tion on the matter, the generals then went 
to the War Department. The result was 
that on October 1, 1861 the new design 
was approved for military use. Thus was 
_ born the Confederate battle flag. 

The first Confederate battle flags 
| were made by the vivacious and beauti- 
ful Cary girls, sisters Hetty and Jennie of 
Baltimore and their cousin Constance of 
_ Alexandria, Virginia. Alas for romance, 
the flags were not made from their dresses 
nor from their undergarments. Asked 
about this after the war, Constance ob- 
| served that none of the girls had any “ap- 
| parel in the flamboyant colors of poppy 
red and vivid dark blue required.” In fact, 
they had trouble securing materials of 
proper color and quality. The red silk that 
Constance secured for the flag she was 
| sewing was of such poor quality that she 
| had to use an interlining to provided 
| proper stiffening. On November 28, the 
new flags were given to the three most 
| prominent Confederate commanders at 
the time, Hetty’s to Joseph E. Johnston, 
| Jennie’s to Pierre G.T. Beauregard, and 
| Constance’s to Earl Van Dorn. Use of the 
battle flag greatly reduced confusion on 
the battlefield. Meanwhile, the debate 
| over the national flag, the “Stars and Bars,” 
| continued. 

A Richmond newspaper editorial ef- 
fectively expressed the dissatisfaction by 
observing “. . . we took, at rough calcula- 
tion, our share of the stars and our frac- 
tion of the stripes, and put them together 
and called them the Confederate flag.” Al- 
though the Confederate Congress had 
more pressing business, it was constantly 
bombarded with suggestions for a new 
flag to replace the “Stars and Bars.” The 
proposed designs were numerous and 
varied. 

Many different symbols and color 
combinations were proposed, including 
| snakes, horses, and the sun. One sugges- 
| tion anticipated Australia a bit by in- 
| corporating the (continued on page 90) 
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Americans have been fascinated by the Civil War to a degree unequaled 
by interest in any other aspect of their national history. The reasons for 
this are many and probably familiar. One of the most obvious is the 
sheer seale of the conflict, which claimed more than a million military 
casualties and directly touched the lives of millions of civilians. 


O OTHER EVENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

comes close to the Civil War in terms of the percent- 

age of the population physically affected in a signifi- 
cant way. The issues decided by this vast bloodletting consti- 
tute a second factor. Preservation of the Union, freedom for 
millions of enslaved black people, and definition of the rela- 
tionship between the national and state governments hung in 
the balance. Again, at no other time has more been at stake. 
There is also the fact that it was a homegrown war, a gigantic 
contest between Americans on their own soil. Finally, the war 
brought to the fore a group of people who at least match in 
interest, and in most cases easily exceed, those propelled to cen- 
ter stage during any other epoch in the national past—from 
individuals such as Abraham Lincoln, William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, and Robert E. Lee among prominent political and mili- 
tary leaders, to compelling lesser actors such as Joshua Lawrence 
Chamberlain, Clara Barton, Robert Smalls, Mary Walker, and 
Sam Watkins. 

In their effort to understand the Civil War and the people 
who shaped and lived through it, Americans read omnivorously, 
travel in huge numbers to sites associated with its key scenes, 
and watch television programs and theatrical films with Civil 
War themes. They have stepped forward to help block efforts 
by the Disney empire and other developers to build on historic 
ground, hoping to save such places so future generations can 
visit them and form a direct connection to crucial events. Scores 
of thousands of men and women participate in the interesting 
subculture of re-enacting. 

There are at least two important—and very different—ways 
for all of these people to try to understand the era of Civil War. 
The first relates to what the issues and events of that time can 
reveal about late-20th-century Americans and the problems at 
the center of their national culture. The Civil War era bristles 
with meanings that continue to resonate today. For example, 
19th-century debates about the proper relationship between 
central and local authority, and between advocates and oppo- 


NRE REESE SHEE Ee 
At the start of the war, volunteers 

flocked forward to defend the Union, 

not to emancipate slaves. 

Title page: “Departure of the Seventh Regiment for the 

War, April 19, 1861.” Painting by Thomast Nast, 

courtesy The Seventh Regiment Fund, Inc., New York City, 


Inset: Marshal Lefferts, 1st Colonel of the 7th NY militia 
regiment. U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


At right: Recently emancipated slaves on a plantation 
near Hilton Head; inset: an unidentified Union soldier, 
Library of Congress 
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nents of unfettered capitalism often sound very current (it is 
worth noting parenthetically that no Marxist has mounted a 
more devastating critique of capitalism than did a number of 
proslavery intellectuals in the antebellum period). Most obvi- 
ously, black and white Americans of the mid-19th century 
struggled with the problem of ordering a biracial society in a 
way that afforded fair treatment to all. Many elements of the 
debates over the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments (which 
ended slavery, guaranteed the equal protection of the law to all 
citizens, and conveyed the franchise to black men) anticipated 
some of today’s discussion about race in the United States. 


A second approach to studying the Civil War—the one | 
that probably motivates most of the non-academic people who 
read about the conflict—is to explore what it meant to the 
Americans who lived through it. What were their motivations? 
Their attitudes? Their beliefs? Why did northerners by the mil- 
lions decide it was not acceptable for eleven southern states to 
leave the Union? Why did the nonslaveholding southern yeo- 
manry fight in such numbers and for so long in a cause that 
seemingly had little to do with them or their lives? What did 
civilians on each side think was at stake? How did the respec- 
tive peoples view each other? 

My focus will be on the question of how best to achieve 
this second type of understanding. I believe it is a mistake to 
try to fathom the motivations and behaviors of the Civil War 
generation by using a late-20th-century analytical prism. Any 
person hoping to understand Americans of the mid-19th cen- 
tury should go to the letters, diaries, and other literary evi- 
dence produced at the time. They should try to grasp how 


people used language and what key words and phrases and ex- 
pressions meant to a past generation (those words and phrases 
may have very different meanings now). They should not judge 
mid-19th-century evidence according to current social and cul- 
tural norms. For example, they should not assume that the 
highly religious language employed by untold Civil War-era 
Americans was simply rhetoric. Modern students should ap- 
proach these long-dead people on their terms, within their so- 
cial and cultural context, to have any chance of really compre- 
hending them. The point is not to decide whether we like or 
dislike the Civil War generation, but to understand them and 
what they did. 

Two examples will illustrate the pitfalls of trying to apply 
late-20th-century beliefs and standards to the Civil War. The 
first relates to the question of why the North fought so hard 
and long. What was the primary goal that kept northerners 
engaged in such a costly struggle? What did they hope to achieve 
through all their sacrifice and effort? 

The North’s national strategy evolved during the course 
of the war. Initially designed simply to restore the Union, it 
eventually became a strategy that not only would destroy the 
Confederate political state but also, through the eradication of 
slavery, transform the southern social system. Lincoln articu- 
lated the early Union approach in a message to Congress in 
December 1861. “I have ... thought it proper to keep the integ- 
rity of the Union prominent as the primary object of the con- 
test on our part,” he stated, remarking also that he hoped the 
conflict would not “degenerate into a violent and remorseless 
revolutionary struggle.”! Over the next two and a half years, 
emancipation joined union as a political goal for the North. In 
Lincoln’s terminology, the struggle became far more revolu- 
tionary, as Union armies targeted slaves and other civilian prop- 
erty that might bolster Confederate resistance. 

In the end, northern victory restored the Union and guar- 
anteed freedom to millions of slaves. Historians often elevate 
freedom to a position alongside Union as a northern war aim, 
and of the two, most modern Americans more easily grasp free- 
dom as a noble goal worth great sacrifice. The concept of 
“Union” is much more nebulous; indeed, it almost impossible 
to convey to a late-20th-century audience why the Union meant 
so much to so many millions of northerners (as well as to many 
white southerners who did not embrace the Confederacy). 
Americans can readily conclude, as Columbia University’s Bar- 
bara J. Fields has argued, that preservation of the Union was “a 
goal too shallow to be worth the sacrifice of a single life.” For 
Fields, only the addition of freedom to the North’s strategy el- 
evated the cause in a way that made sense of the awful human 
and material cost.” 

But it is a mistake to assume that most northerners con- 
ceived of emancipation as a national goal equal in importance 
to restoration of the Union. Many thousands of northerners, 
most of them Democrats, never embraced emancipation as a 
war aim. They preferred the old Union, and even late in the 
war hoped for a restoration of the status quo antebellum. Many 
northern soldiers responded to news of the Emancipation 
Proclamation negatively, as did an enlisted man from Indiana 
who wrote his sister on January 2, 1863: “I think the Union is 
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about played out. I use to think that we were fighting for the 


union and constitution but we are not. We are fighting to free | 


those colored gentlemen. If | had my way about things I would 
shoot ever niggar I come across.” A private from Connecticut, 
recording his views on the same day, reacted similarly to 
Lincoln’s proclamation. “I do not want to fight any longer,” 
wrote John Harpin Riggs, “when I enlisted I came to defend 
the flag and to keep the union as it was but they have turned 
this war into a niger war and | want to get out now as soon as 


posable.”? Many soldiers who initially opposed emancipation | 


eventually accepted it as a necessary military measure to hurt 
the Confederacy, as did a majority of the northern populace 
as a whole. But relatively few northerners would have said that 
emancipation was as important a national goal as restoration 
of the Union. 

Emancipation too often has been cast exclusively as a po- 
litical element of the war. Lincoln initially offered the procla- 


mation as part of the North’s military strategy rather than asa_ | 
national political goal. Lincoln explained that he did not have | 


the power to end slavery in loyal areas, but insisted that the 
Constitution allowed him to attack it wherever the rebels held 
control. Hoping to appeal to the broadest segment of the north- 
ern people, he explicitly cast 
his Emancipation Procla- 
mation as “a fit and neces- 
sary war measure for sup- 
pressing... [the] rebellion.” 
Emancipation would sub- 
tract laborers from the Con- 
federate work force and, 
through the enrollment of 
black men in Union units, 
add strength directly to 
northern armies. As Lincoln 
put the matter to Ulysses S. 
Grant on August 9, 1863, 
this policy “works doubly, 
weakening the enemy and 
strengthening us.” If the 
North did not reap this dual 
benefit of emancipation, the 
president told a Democratic 
newspaper editor in August 
1864, “neither the present, 
nor any coming administra- 
tion, can save the Union.”4 
Lincoln’s reconstruc- 


tion policy, which required acceptance of emancipation and | 


other measures relating to slavery before seceded states could 
rejoin the Union, revealed his intention to make emancipation 
a national political goal as well as a part of his military strat- 
egy. Nothing shows Lincoln’s superb skills as a politician more 
effectively. He knew that in late 1862 or early 1863 most 
northerners would not embrace emancipation as a goal equal 
to preservation of the Union, so he put it before them as a tool 
to help achieve restoration of the Union rather than as an end 
in itself. Navigating deftly among the demands of constituen- 
cies ranging from conservative Democrats to Radical Republi- 
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“The Prayer at Valley Forge,” George Washington praying under trees; 
military camp in background, by H. Brueckner, Library of Congress 


Secessionists looked to Washington as their 
model, rather than to irregular leaders like 
Sumter and Marion. 


cans, the president forged a coalition among War Democrats 
and Republicans that eventually accepted emancipation as part 
of the national political strategy. 

We should not misinterpret that acceptance as evidence 
that most northerners had placed emancipation alongside 
Union as an equally important war aim. Union was the key, 
and for many in the North Union had a meaning that extended 
far beyond the boundaries of the United States. As usual, Lin- 
coln brilliantly captured this meaning in public statements. His 
special message to Congress on July 4, 1861, described the war 
as “essentially a People’s contest. On the side of the Union, it is 
a struggle for maintaining in the world, that form, and sub- 
stance of government, whose leading object is, to elevate the 
condition of men—to lift artificial weights from all shoulders— 
to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all—to afford all, an 
unfettered start, and a fair chance, in the race of life.” Lincoln’s 
benediction over the Union dead at Gettysburg in November 
1863 put it more succinctly, stating that the current crisis would 
decide whether “a nation conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal, . . . can long 
endure.”> Here the president spoke to the pervasive belief that 
the United States was a democratic model in a world where 
democracy had not yet taken 
root. If the Confederacy suc- 
ceeded in winning its inde- 
pendence, believed Lincoln 
and fellow northerners who 
had imbibed the patriotic 
rhetoric of Daniel Webster, 
the noble American experi- 
ment in democracy would 
have failed. Once extin- 
guished, that blazing light of 
representative government 
might never be rekindled. 

Many northerners joined 
their president in affirming a 
profound attachment to the 
Union that stood as what Lin- 
coln called “the last best hope 
of earth.” “I do feel that the 
liberty of the world is placed 
in our hands to defend,” 
wrote a Massachusetts soldier 
in 1862, “and if we are over- 
come then farewell to free- 
dom.” An enlisted man from 
Connecticut similarly insisted that if “traitors be allowed to over- 
throw and break asunder ties most sacred—costing our forefa- 
thers long years of blood and toil, all the hope and confidence 
of the world in the capacity of men for self government will be 
lost ....” A member of the 2nd Ohio Cavalry employed more 
flowery language to make the same point. The war must be 
prosecuted to victory “for the great principles of liberty and 
self government at stake,” he wrote, “for should we fail, the on- 
ward march of Liberty in the Old World will be retarded at 
least a century, and Monarchs, Kings and Aristocrats will be 
more powerful against their subjects than ever.”® 
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Anyone searching to know why northerners saw secession 
as something that must be suppressed no matter how hideous 
the price must come to grips with a crucial truth. Contrary to 
Professor Fields’s notion and to what might seem sensible to 
many Americans in the late-20th century, the mass of northern 
people did not see Union as “a goal too shallow to be worth the 
sacrifice of a single life.” More than a third of a million north- 
ern men perished in the war, the very large majority of whom 
would have ranked restoration of the Union as their main goal. 
I believe it is accurate to say that 
most people in the North had 
one great war aim—Union, and 
that the conflict they waged 
yielded two great ends—Union 
and freedom. 

The topic of Confederate 
military strategy offers a second 
example of why we should resist 
applying the lessons of our recent 
past to the Civil War. Confeder- 
ate President Jefferson Davis pur- 
sued what many historians have 
labeled an “offensive-defensive” 
strategy. This consisted of field- 
ing large national armies, placing 
them in an over-arching defen- 
sive posture to protect as much 
territory as possible, and launch- 
ing offensive movements against northern armies when circum- 
stances promised success. Robert E. Lee, who functioned as 
Davis’s most important military adviser and only successful field 
commander, emphasized the “offensive” in offensive-defensive, 
seeking always to find a way to gain and hold the strategic and 
tactical initiative. Within a framework largely shaped by Davis 
west of the Appalachians and by Lee in the Virginia theater, 
Confederate arms fought numerous bloody battles, raised ci- 
vilian hopes for victory, stretched northern will to the limit, 
and ultimately failed to achieve independence. 

That failure does not mean Confederate strategy was deeply 
flawed. Indeed, three times southern military operations seri- 
ously threatened northern civilian morale (which was the key 
to Confederate success): first in the late summer of 1862, when 
armies under Lee and Braxton Bragg marched into Maryland 
and Kentucky and Great Britain edged toward some type of 
intervention; again in the spring of 1863, after Lee had turned 
back successive northern advances into Virginia, and Union op- 
erations against Vicksburg on the Mississippi River had yielded 
nothing; and finally in the summer of 1864, when the North 
grimly tallied the losses of the Overland campaign and the 
armies of U.S. Grant and William Tecumseh Sherman bogged 
down outside Richmond and Atlanta. Despite the North’s even- 
tual triumph, the strategy implemented by Davis and his gen- 
erals made sense, and more than once brought their cause close 
to victory. 

Defeat opened the door to generations of second guessing 
about Confederate strategy. Should the Confederacy have pur- 
sued a different course? If so, what should it have been? Much 
of this commentary worked backward from Appomattox to 
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A mortar at the siege of Petersburg, Library of Congress 
As hope of swift victory faded in mid-1864, Northern morale fell. 


reach conclusions. The Confederacy lost. Assuming it had be- 
gun the conflict with at least some chance of victory, it must 
have relied upon a flawed strategy. If that were the case, what 
strategic alternative should Confederates have chosen? 

One argument that has appeared in several recent critiques 
of Confederate strategy takes southern leadership to task for 
not adopting a wide-scale guerrilla resistance from the begin- 
ning. Undoubtedly influenced by the American experience in 
Vietnam, historians articulating this view envision small groups 
of Confederates striking at their 
enemy’s extended lines of com- 
munication as increasingly frus- 
trated Federals sought to bring 
rebel soldiers to battle in the vast 
southern hinterlands. Propo- 
nents of the guerrilla option 
muster a number of supporting 
points: Confederate manpower 
within this context would have 
lasted almost indefinitely; the 
northern public never would 
have countenanced the long- 
term commitment required to 
suppress dedicated guerrillas; the 
South was large enough to give 
up control of huge chunks of ter- 
ritory without materially damag- 
ing its cause; and the American 
Revolution demonstrated how a guerrilla war for national lib- 
eration could succeed. 

One example will convey the tenor of works mounting 
this criticism of the Confederate military effort. In an influen- 
tial article, historian Robert L. Kerby argued that Confederate 
civilian and military leaders should have pursued a “war of 
national liberation” along the lines later made famous by “Mao, 
Che Guevara, Fanon, Giap, Ho Chi Minh and others.” Rather 
than mass conventional forces to defend its frontiers, the Con- 
federacy should have emulated the American Revolution’s ex- 
ample, “[w]ith a mobile-route army to cover her heartland ... 
as Washington covered the interior of the Middle States, and 
with the commitment of the remainder of her forces to hit- 
and-run harrying operations.” The civilian populace would 
have rallied behind a guerrilla war that kept men close to 
home, insisted Kerby. “Had the bulk of the [Confederacy’s 
soldiers] been organized into local irregular units, ... they 
could have constituted one of the most formidable revolu- 
tionary armies in history.” Other historians also have raised 
the issue of a guerrilla option, labeling it the Confederacy’s 
best route to independence.® 

The concept of a massive guerrilla war as the Confederate 
national strategy might seem plausible to a post-Vietnam gen- 
eration of Americans, but such a policy would have required 
white southerners to repudiate their obvious military leaders 
in 1861, embrace a type of war at odds with their martial tradi- 
tion and for which they felt no affinity, and, most important, 
accept the risk of disrupting their social and economic control 
over 3.5 million enslaved black people. Except as an exercise in 
applying 20th-century lessons to a 19th-century example, de- 
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bate over the merits of a “people’s war” has scant relevance to 
the Confederacy. 

Jefferson Davis supplied the opening for historians to 
broach the subject of guerrilla war. On April 4, 1865, he ad- 
dressed the Confederate citizenry about the need to fight on 
despite the fall of Richmond two days earlier. “We have now 
entered upon a new phase of a struggle,” stated the Confederate 
president. In Davis’s view, the loss of Richmond and other ma- 
jor cities rendered “our army free to move from point to point, 
and strike in detail the detachments and garrisons of the en- 
emy; operating in the interior of our own country, where sup- 
plies are more accessible, and where the foe will be far removed 
from his own base... . For those enamored of the guerrilla 
option, Davis's address has seemed to indicate that he belatedly 
recognized the merits of such a national strategy. One historian 
remarked that Davis’s words “could have been uttered by Mao 
Tse-tung or Ho Chi Minh.”? 

Often overlooked in this address is Davis’s explicit men- 
tion of Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia. When the presi- 
dent alluded to “our army” he meant Lee’s force: “For many 
months,” stated Davis, “the largest and finest army of the Con- 
federacy, under the command of a leader whose presence in- 
spires equal confidence in the troops and the people, has been 
greatly trammeled by the necessity of keeping constant watch 
over the approaches to the capital, and has thus been forced to 
forego more than one opportunity for promising enterprises.” 
Davis envisioned not so much a 20th-century style “people’s 
war’ as an unleashed Army of Northern Virginia taking the of- 
fensive against whatever pieces of the Federal army it could find. 

Yet Lee rejected even this strategy, choosing to surrender 
the Army of Northern Virginia rather than trying to adapt it to 
some type of quasi-guerrilla operations. The latter use would 
bring anarchy, the Confederate commander told an artillerist 
just before Appomattox, because the soldiers “would have no 
rations & they would be under no discipline. . .. They would 
have to plunder & rob to procure subsistence. The country 
would be full of lawless bands in every part, & a state of society 
would ensue from which it would take the country years to re- 
cover. Then the enemy’s cavalry would pursue in the hopes of 
catching the principal officers, & wherever they went there 
would be fresh rapine & destruction.”!? 

Nor would announcement of a guerrilla strategy in 1861 
have prompted an enthusiastic response. As a group, Lee and 
other West Point-trained Confederate soldiers represented an 
ideal of the gentleman as military officer that held great appeal 
in the antebellum South. Schools such as the Virginia Military 
Institute, the South Carolina Military Academy (the Citadel), 
and other less famous institutions had been structured to pro- 
duce graduates in the mold of West Pointers. Many antebellum 
white southerners believed that men educated at these schools 
would form a valuable pool of available leaders to serve their 
states and region should sectional tensions result in open con- 
flict. Considering the efforts to replicate West Point in schools 
in their own states, it is inconceivable that white southerners 
facing possible northern invasion would have shunned promi- 
nent West Pointers—virtually all of whom probably would have 
considered a guerrilla war anathema—in favor of unknown and 
untried men who would command small bands of partisans. 


Guerrilla war also would have been inappropriate for the 
kind of nation Confederates hoped to establish. They envisioned 
taking their place among the roster of recognized western states, 
a goal that demanded creation of the requisite formal govern- 
mental institutions. In his inaugural address, Jefferson Davis 
spoke to his fellow citizens of “the position which we have as- 
sumed among the nations of the earth,” adding that “in the 
present condition of affairs, ... there should be a well-instructed 
and disciplined army, more numerous than would usually be 
required for a peace establishment.”!? 


“|. Jefferson Davis and 
other leaders of the South 
have made an army; they 
are making... a navy; and 
they have made what is 
more than either—they 
have made a nation.” 

— WE. Gladstone, British Statesman 


Photo: Jeff Davis 
Library of Congress 


ONFEDERATE LEADERS UNDERSTOOD that 
French intervention had tipped the balance in favor 
of the colonists during the American Revolution. In 
using “well-instructed and disciplined” to describe the south- 
ern army, Davis revealed his grasp of a crucial factor in per- 
suading European leaders that the Confederacy was more than 
an amorphous collection of insurrectionaries. Would Great Brit- 
ain and France have contemplated extending recognition to a 
fledgling Confederacy that relied on guerrilla units rather than 
on a formal army? Would harassment of Federal armies, rather 
than victories such as Lee’s in 1862 and 1863, have persuaded 
Europeans that the Confederacy seemed destined to achieve 
independence—as Saratoga had pointed the way toward Ameri- 
can independence in 1777? The answer to both questions is 
probably not. 

William E. Gladstone’s oft-quoted speech at Newcastle in 
October 1862 underscored the importance of the institutional 
trappings of nationhood. Whatever one’s attitude toward the 
South and slavery, insisted Gladstone, “there is no doubt that 
Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South have made an 
army; they are making, it appears, a navy; and they have made 
what is more than either—they have made a nation.” The key 
lay in battlefield triumphs won by national armies. Following 
Lee’s victories at the Seven Days and Second Manassas, Prime 
Minister Palmerston and Foreign Secretary Lord Russell con- 
cluded that the North could not defeat the Confederacy and 
that Britain and France should recommend an end to the con- 
flict on the basis of separation. If the North refused to negoti- 
ate, wrote Russell to Palmerston on September 17, “we ought 
ourselves to recognise the Southern States as an independent 
State.” Although Lee’s repulse at Antietam prompted the Brit- 
ish to back away from recognition, that should not obscure how 
close the Confederates had come to persuading Europe of their 
viability as a nation.!* 
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Supporters of the guerrilla option for the Confederacy of- 
ten cite the importance of the American Revolution as a model, 
but they emphasize the wrong dimension of that earlier struggle. 
Although colonial militias and partisan leaders—including 
southerners such as Francis Marion and Thomas Sumter—had 
earned success in the campaigns of the Revolution, Confeder- 
ates looked to George Washington, who always placed the broad 
interests of the nascent nation above local needs, and to the 
Continental Army, which loomed large in the memory of 
Saratoga, Yorktown, and other benchmark military events, as 
their models. Typical of Confederates who connected Wash- 
ington and Lee, a young Georgia woman named Eliza Andrews 
described the Confederate general as “that star of light before 
which even Washington’s glory pales.”? 

Early adoption of a guerrilla strategy would have entailed 
other potential problems. The immediate concession of con- 
siderable territory to the Federals would have alienated thou- 
sands of citizens who lived in those areas. And what of the prob- 
lem of maintaining national morale? A guerrilla war could erode 
Union will only as long as the Confederate populace remained 
firmly devoted to the effort. Irregular units could not have sup- 
plied battlefield victories of the magnitude Lee’s army won in 
1862 and 1863—victories that proved crucial in raising south- 
ern morale and creating expectations of success in the fight for 
Confederate independence. Nor is it easy to imagine that any 
guerrilla leader could have achieved the stature of Lee, who, 
together with his Army of Northern Virginia, served as the prin- 
cipal rallying point for the Confederate people from the sum- 
mer of 1862 until the end of the war. 


cial response could end or even deflect the self-governing en- 
gines of guerrilla war.”'* Missouri suffered all that Lee sought 
to avoid in calling for surrender rather than a shift toward guer- 
rilla fighting—brutality and reprisal with no compensating 
progress toward Confederate independence. 

The threat of such chaos in a slave-based society stood as 
the most important obstacle to a Confederate policy of guer- 
rilla war. John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry in October 1859 
had raised the specter of white northerners invading the South 
with the purpose of inciting slave insurrection. A series of fires 
in Texas attributed to abolitionists in the summer of 1860, to- 
gether with that year’s highly-charged presidential election, ag- 
gravated an already volatile climate within which rumors of 
slave revolts spread rapidly and triggered repressive measures. 
Based upon a close investigation of reaction to the events in 
Texas, one historian concluded that “hangings and whippings 
that occurred during the summer of 1860 make it clear that in 
the aftermath of the Texas fires the South experienced one of 
the greatest witch hunts in American history.” 


Adopting a guerrilla 
strategy would have 
required white 
Southerners to 
embrace a type of 
warfare at odds with 
their martial tradition. 


Private Philip Carper, 35th Battalion, 
Virginia Cavalry, C.S.A., Library of Congress 


The Battle of Antietam, Library of Congress 
Lee’s repulse caused the British to back away from recognition. 


What would have bolstered civilian morale in the midst of 
brutal combat typical of the war in Missouri and in other areas 
where conventional armies played secondary roles? Would there 
have been any sense of building toward victory and indepen- 
dence, or would citizens have lost heart amid the chaos and 
blood that so demoralized Missourians? One incisive study of 
Missouri indicated that irregular fighting spun out of control. 
“Guerrilla warfare blew the cover off respectable society, and 
undermined official values,” wrote Michael Fellman: “No offi- 
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Once fighting began, the approach of Union forces in- 
evitably provoked alarm among white southerners about 
the consequences for their slaves. A young woman in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, voiced common concerns about loss 
of property and potential insurrection as Federal troops 
occupied the vicinity in April 1862. “The negroes are go- 
ing off in great numbers, and are beginning to be very in- 
dependent and impudent,” wrote Betty Herndon Maury. 
“We hear that our three are going soon. I am afraid of the 
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lawless Yankee soldiers, but that is nothing to my fear of the | 
negroes if they should rise against us.”'® 

Both their late-antebellum fears of insurrection and be- 
havior when confronting Union invaders during the war 
strongly suggest that white southerners would not have coun- | 
tenanced a national guerrilla strategy in 1861. Such a strategy 
would have accelerated the process by which slaves came into 
contact with Federals armies, thereby subjecting the Confeder- 
ate social structure to massive pressure. Having opted for se- 
cession in large measure to protect their slave-based society, it 
strains credulity to believe Confederates would have selected a 
strategy calculated to undermine their economic and social con- 
trol over millions of enslaved black people. 

Proponents of the guerrilla option overlook a final crucial 
point. Successful people’s wars almost always have benefited 
from dependable outside support. An overview of more than 


John Brown’s raid fueled fears of white-led slave insurrections. 
Above: Marines storming the building where 
eleven hostages were held. National Archives 
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one hundred fifty internal struggles pointed out that in cases 
where the guerrillas triumphed “the issue was rarely decided in 
terms of the military confrontation between the insurgerits and 
the incumbents.” Among factors beyond the guerrillas’ own 
military strength, “One of the most common .. . was that the 
guerrillas had the direct or indirect aid of regular troops.”!’ The 
French supplied that aid to the colonists during the American 
Revolution, the British to the Spanish guerrillas fighting Napo- 
leon, and the Chinese to the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
contending against the Americans in Vietnam, to name but three 
instances. Who could have stepped in to help the Confeder- 
ates? Certainly not the British. And however much Napoleon 
III might have appreciated Confederate recognition of his pup- 
pet regime in Mexico, the French never would have risked uni- 
lateral military intervention in the American conflict. The Con- 
federacy had no potential ally, a circumstance that would have 
limited severely its ability to wage a winning partisan war. 

A close look at what white southerners wrote and said dur- 

ing the war makes it amply clear that they would not have sup- 
ported a guerrilla strategy. A close look at northern letters and 
diaries similarly underscores the dominance of Union over 
emancipation as a goal for most northerners. In seeking to un- 
derstand how participants thought and acted concerning these 
and myriad other facets of the Civil War, it is important to shed 
preconceptions, push modern examples out of mind, and en- 
gage mid-19th century Americans on their own ground. Mod- 
ern readers may not like some of the conclusions such investi- 
gation yields, but they almost certainly will achieve a deeper 
understanding of the Americans who faced our greatest na- 
tional trauma. 
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Major General Philip H. Sheri- 
dan, the Army of the Potomac’s cav- 
alry chief, had every reason to be 
pleased on the damp and rainy 
evening of May 11, 1864. In three 
days, he had substantially damaged 
the Army of Northern Virginia’s com- 
missary, liberated several hundred 
Union prisoners, whipped the Con- 
federate mounted arm, and mortally 
wounded the venerated rebel cava- 
lier Major General James Eweil 
Brown “Jeb” Stuart. Sheridan’s 
horsemen stood at Richmond’s 
gates, prepared to punch through 
the city’s defenses and occupy the 
very seat of the Confederacy. 


What made the triumph especially sweet 
was the discomfort Sheridan knew his 
success was causing Major General George 
G. Meade, the Potomac Army’s com- 
mander. In the increasingly bitter feud 
between Meade and Sheridan, the feisty 
little Irishman was coming out on top. 

The Army of the Potomac’s cavalry 
corps had displayed heartening promise 
during 1863. Winter, however, had dark- 
ened its prospects. Brigadier General 
John Buford, the Union cavalry’s illus- 
trious star, died of typhoid fever; Briga- 
dier General Judson Kilpatrick, the ex- 
perienced and flamboyant division 
commander, went West in disgrace after 
a failed raid on Richmond; and Major 
General Alfred Pleasanton, the corps’ 
head, had exhausted his political capi- 
tal. Shortly after becoming com- 
mander-in-chief of all Union armies in 
March, 1864, Lieutenant General Ulysses 
S. Grant concluded that a shakeup was 
in order. Sheridan had impressed Grant 
with his aggressive performance at Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and Grant offered him 
command of the cavalry corps. Lured by 
promises of promotion and fame, Sheri- 
dan took the job and the major general’s 
stars that went with it. 

Before assuming his new post, Sheri- 
dan met with President Abraham Lin- 
coln. Only five feet five inches tall and di- 
sheveled, Sheridan worried that he might 
make an unfavorable impression, and he 
did. A “brown, chunky little chap,” Lin- 
coln later described him, “with a long 
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body, short legs, not enough 
neck to hang him, and such 
long arms that if his ankles itch 
he can scratch them without 
stooping,” The interview ended 
with a prescient remark by the 
president. In the past, the Army 
of the Potomac’s cavalry had 
failed to accomplish “all that it 
might have done,” he ob- 
served, and he repeated the 
popular gibe, “Who ever saw a 
dead cavalryman?” Sheridan 
vowed to himself to change 
that perception.! 

Sheridan was a curious 
choice for the cavalry job. His 
only mounted combat experi- 
ence involved a brief stint 
heading the 2nd Michigan 
Cavalry. Having fought only in 
the West, he knew virtually no 
one in Meade’s army and very 
little about operations in Virginia. The 
troopers resented serving under a gen- 
eral from a different arm of the service, 
and several veteran officers felt that 
they had been unfairly passed over. 
Sheridan wisely retained most of the 
corps’ staffers, which eased his transi- 
tion. According to one cavalryman, he 
made “everywhere a favorable impres- 
sion,” although his relative youth and 
diminutive stature provoked disparag- 
ing remarks. The observation went 
around that he was “rather a little fel- 
low” to handle the army’s cavalry. “You 
will find him big enough for the pur- 
pose before we get through with him,” 
Grant promised Lincoln.* 

True to Grant’s prediction, Sheridan 
rolled up his sleeves and went to work. 
Surprise visits to the army’s stables dis- 
closed broken-down horses, equipage in 
disrepair, and units shamefully unfit for 
battle. Lax discipline was to blame, Sheri- 
dan determined, and he clamped down. 
He also faulted Meade’s practice of us- 
ing cavalry to man the sixty-mile picket 
line that encircled the army’s encamp- 
ments and requested an audience with 
Meade. The two men immediately dis- 
liked one another and clashed sharply 
over how cavalry should be used. Meade 
thought Sheridan’s horseman should 
shield infantry, protect wagons, and 
scout the enemy’s positions. Sheridan 
wanted to act independently of infantry, 
ing his mounted arm to fight Lee’s 
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cavalry. Meade agreed to relieve 
Sheridan’s troopers from outpost duty 
but would compromise no farther. For 
the impending campaign, he directed 
Sheridan to ride in the army’s vanguard 
to conceal it from Lee.* 

By mid-April, Sheridan had selected 
his division commanders. Two were nov- 
ices in cavalry like himself. Brash Briga- 
dier General James H. Wilson, one of 
Grant’s former aides, was only 
twenty-seven years old and had never led 
troops in combat. He was smart, though, 
and his ability to cut through red tape 
had impressed Grant, but it was 
anybody’s guess how he would do in 
battle. Brigadier General Alfred T. A. 
Torbert had also never commanded cav- 
alry, but he at least was no stranger to 
warfare and had earned a distinguished 
record heading a brigade of New Jersey 
troops. The only professional cavalryman 
in Sheridan’s top lineup was Brigadier 
General David McM. Gregg. Almost ev- 
eryone liked the heavily bearded Penn- 
sylvanian, who was conspicuous for his 
modesty, a trait rare in the mounted arm. 
Rumor had it that Gregg had angled to 
head the cavalry corps, but that his 
easy-going demeanor had cost him the 
job, which went to Sheridan instead. 

Sheridan embarked on the spring 
campaign with 12,424 cavalrymen 
“present for duty equipped.” According 
to Wilson, the Federal mounted arm was 
lunteer cavalry ever is.” 
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Some regiments carried seven-shot car- 
bines, which multiplied their firepower, 
and six batteries of horse artillery con- 
taining thirty-two cannon accompanied 
the mounted host. Opposing Sheridan 
was Jeb Stuart, a daring leader who sym- 
bolized for many the brash, youthful 
spirit of the rebellion. Stuart headed a 
force of about 8,000 troopers. Com- 
manding his three divisions were Major 
General Fitzhugh Lee, General Robert E. 
Lee’s nephew and a veteran of the Indian 
campaigns; General Lee’s son, Major 
General William H. FE “Rooney” Lee, re- 
cently released from imprisonment in the 
North; and Major General Wade Hamp- 
ton, a South Carolina planter with a natu- 
ral aptitude for cavalry.‘ 

The critical question was whether 
Sheridan and his subordinates could con- 
tinue the Union cavalry’s advancement 
so cruelly curtailed by the winter’s catas- 
trophes. At first, fate conspired against 
Sheridan. Wilson—Sheridan’s least expe- 
rienced combat officer, leading the small- 
est mounted division—botched his as- 
signment of patrolling the countryside 
between the advancing Union army and 
the Confederates and enabled Lee to 
ambush Grant in the Wilderness. Then 
Sheridan failed to clear the way for the 
army’s move to Spotsylvania Court 
House. The simmering feud between 
Meade and Sheridan boiled over on May 
when the irate Irishman stormed into 
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ABOVE: Sheridan with his division and brigade com- 
manders of his cavalry corps. From the left: Henry 
Davies, David Gregg, James Wilson, Alfred Torbert, 
Chief-of-Staff James Forsyth (taking notes), Phil Sheri- 
dan, and Westley Merritt. OPPOSITE: James H. Wilson 
(top left), David McMurtrie Gregg (top right), Jeb Stuart 
(lower left), Library of Congress, and William H.F. 


Meade’s tent fuming that 
Meade was wrecking his cavalry 
by forcing it into disjointed op- 
erations. Meade retorted that 
Sheridan was responsible for 
the campaign’s failures. After a 
heated round of expletives, 
Sheridan stamped off in a huff. 
When Meade informed Grant 
of Sheridan’s boast that he 
could defeat Stuart if Meade 
would only let him, Grant 
perked up. After three days of 
watching Meade and his gener- 
als flounder, he found Sheri- 
dan’s belligerence refreshing. 
“Did Sheridan say that?” Grant 
inquired. “Well, he generally 
knows what he is talking 
about. Let him start right out 
and do it.”> 

Liberated from Meade, 
Sheridan undertook to march 
his cavalry slowly toward Rich- 
mond. The plumed Confederate, he pre- 
dicted, would take the bait and leave the 
protective umbrella of Lee’s army. After 
defeating Stuart—an outcome that Sheri- 
dan never questioned—he planned to 
continue on to Haxall’s Landing on the 
James River and rendezvous with Major 
General Benjamin F. Butler, command- 
ing the Army of the James in its opera- 
tions below Richmond. Early on May 9, 
Sheridan swung his corps east of the 
armies, then headed south, intending to 
draw Stuart after him. His lead elements 
crossed the North Anna River near night- 
fall and struck the Virginia Central Rail- 
road at Beaver Dam Station, freeing sev- 
eral hundred captured Federals, burning 
boxcars of Confederate food and medi- 
cal supplies, and destroying miles of 
track. Stuart reacted much as Sheridan 
had predicted, riding with Fitzhugh Lee’s 
division to intercept Sheridan near Rich- 
mond and dispatching Brigadier General 
James B. Gordon’s brigade to harass 
Sheridan’s rear. On May 11, Fitzhugh Lee 
and Sheridan collided seven miles above 
the capital at a place called Yellow Tav- 
ern. Ina violent thunderstorm, Brigadier 
General George A. Custer’s Michigan bri- 
gade overwhelmed the Confederates, and 
a Federal gunned Stuart down. Aides led 
the mortally wounded general from the 
battlefield. “Go back! Go back!” Stuart ex- 
horted his men. “I had rather die than be 
whipped.” But whip ing 
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fatally underestimated the diminutive 
Yankee general from Ohio. As the sun 
dipped below the horizon, a somber pro- 
cession accompanied the dying Southern 
hero’s ambulance on its roundabout way 
to Richmond.°® 

Fitzhugh Lee remained north of the 
battlefield near Half Sink, rallying the 
fragments of his broken command as 
they dribbled back from the fiasco. Even 
in this bleak hour, he began casting about 
for a way to revenge the humiliating loss 
at Yellow Tavern. Opportunity would 
come sooner than he imagined, and from 
an unexpected quarter. Sheridan’s ambi- 
tion was about to deliver the Union 
mounted force into Fitzhugh Lee’s eager 
hands. 
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N THE EVENING OF MAY 11, 

Sheridan’s troopers camped 

around Yellow Tavern, savoring 
their victory. “I slept on the ground 
against a stump,” a cavalryman recol- 
lected of his soggy bivouac. Confederates 
swarmed around, but the Federals, secure 
in their numbers, remained uncon- 
cerned. “All expressed confidence in the 
general being able to get us out,’ a Union 
man reminisced. The cocky troopers be- 
gan styling themselves “Sheridan’s Bold 
Men.”” 

Sheridan pondered his options. He 
had intended to continue around Rich- 
mond and join Butler on the James River, 
but tantalizing opportunities beckoned. 
Richmond was less than seven miles away, 
defended by a few raw units of Govern- 
ment clerks. From Yellow Tavern, Brook 
Pike ran due south, crossed a tributary 
of the Chickahominy River called Brook 
Run, then climbed a gentle slope to 
Richmond’s outer defensive line. Only a 
token force of Confederates manned 
these fortifications, and some of 
Sheridan’s advance units had overrun 
them with ease. A second ring of 
earthworks comprising Richmond’s in- 
termediate defenses loomed a mile anda 
half behind the first, and father back, star 
forts bristled along the city’s outskirts. 
Sheridan saw no reason to expect seri- 
ous resistance, as veteran Confederate 
forces in the area were tied up confront- 
ing Butler. 

Victory at Yellow Tavern had given 
the ambitious young general a feather in 


him the toast of the North. Never again 
would people inquire, “Who's Sheridan?” 
Tempted as Sheridan was to capture Rich- 
mond, sober reflection persuaded him 
that the venture’s dangers outweighed its 
potential gains. The tactical advantages of 
entering the rebel capital were negligible. 
Even if Sheridan pierced Richmond’s de- 
fenses, he could never hold the place, and 
he ran a substantial risk that the Confed- 
erates might trap him there. 

It made better sense, Sheridan con- 
cluded, to proceed as initially planned, 
circumventing Richmond and hooking 
up with Butler on the James River. From 
Sheridan’s bivouac at Yellow Tavern, sev- 
eral roads offered a safe route around 
Richmond. But the general’s fighting 
blood was up, and he did not want to leave 
the impression that he was afraid of the 
capital’s defenders. Before dark, Sheridan 
accompanied a reconnoitering party to 
Brook Church, which stood on Brook 
Pike a short distance inside Richmond’s 
outer defensive line. A military road led 
east from the church, threading between 
the intermediate and outer works. Sheri- 
dan decided to bring his corps to Brook 
Church, then follow the military road to 
Fair Oaks Station, east of the capital. “If I 
could succeed in getting through by this 
road, not only would I have a shorter line 
of march to Haxall’s landing, but there 
was also a possibility that I could help 
Butler somewhat by joining him so near 
Richmond,” was the reason he later gave 
for his decision. Doubtlessly he selected 
this route also because it afforded him 
occasion to tweak the Confederates in 
Richmond. His brazen decision was soon 
to cause some uneasy moments.® 

Shortly after dark, Sheridan received 
news that further encouraged him in his 
plan. A major in the 6th New York Cav- 
alry captured a rebel courier with a mes- 
sage from Lieutenant General Braxton 
Bragg, military advisor to the 
Confederacy’s president, Jefferson Davis. 
The missive was directed to Stuart and 
cautioned that Richmond had no troops 
to spare. From this, Sheridan felt reas- 
sured that he had nothing to fear from 
the capital’s defenders.’ 

At 11:00 p.m. on May 11, six short 
hours after the battle at Yellow Tavern, 
Sheridan started south along Brook Pike. 
The troopers sensed momentous events 
brewing, and some predicted that ey 


general impression was that we were go- 
ing in,” a cavalryman recalled. Wilson’s 
division led, followed by Torbert’s—com- 
manded by Brigadier General Wesley 
Merritt, filling in while Torbert conva- 
lesced from a spinal abscess—then by 
Gregg’s. The broad highway, lined with 
hedgerows, presented a refreshing change 
after three days of rough Virginia roads. 
A mile below Yellow Tavern, the pike de- 
scended to Brook Run, which the troop- 
ers crossed on a high arched bridge. 
Houses became frequent and low clouds 
reflected the glow of lamps in Richmond. 
“The consciousness that we were mov- 
ing straight upon the capital of the 
Southern Confederacy overcame the 
sense of fatigue and inspired everyone 
with a novel and ardent emotion,’ a Fed- 
eral effused. Soldiers and horses, re- 
marked another, shared a “magnetic uni- 
son of sentiment.”!® 

Jubilation turned to concern as rain, 
mud, and darkness slowed the advance 
to a crawl. Musketry from stray rebel 
scouts crackled through the blackness. 
“Vivid flashes of lightning lit up the 
gloom,” a Federal noted, “while peals of 
thunder rolled away in the distance, to 
be lost in fresh reverberations near by, 
each one seeming to increase the fall of 
rain.” Gaps opened in the line, 
accordion-like, setting Sheridan’s officers 
scrambling to close the ranks. “I know of 
nothing which creates such an appalling 
sense of loneliness as the fact of being left 
behind in an enemy’s country at night,” 
an officer related of the march.!! 

The foremost troopers discovered 
that Southern defenders had sewn the 
roadbed with land mines—torpedoes, in 
the vernacular—fashioned from live 
shells. Trip wires detonated some of the 
devices, Confederates hiding beside the 
road triggered others, and some were so 
sensitive that the concussion of horses’ 
hoofs set them off. After losing several 
horses and men to the contraptions, 
Sheridan assembled a squad of gray-clad 
prisoners to clear the way. Soon 
twenty-five Confederates, frightened out 
of their wits, were crawling on their knees 
in front of the mounted column, gingerly 
feeling for wires. A soldier in the 6th Ohio 
discovered a small cord connected to sev- 
eral torpedoes and followed it to a rebel 
hiding in the woods. He returned with 
his captive and sliced the cord into short 


Slowed by torpedoes and rain, Sheri- 
dan took four hours to cover the three 
miles from Yellow Tavern to Brook 
Church. “We had the utmost confidence 
in our commander, and knew that he 
would take us safely through,” a Massa- 
chusetts man affirmed. “Still it was dis- 
couraging to be hustled about in the dark, 
with the rain pouring down nearly all the 
time.” Reminisced one of Merritt’s aides: 
“Tt was thundering and lightning in the 
great style overhead, and the torpedoes 
blowing up under foot. Altogether, I cer- 
tainly don’t expect to see the like again, 
and don’t especially want to.”!? 

At 3:00 a.m., Wilson reached Brook 
Church and turned his division left onto 
the military road. Merritt’s and Gregg’s 
divisions halted as they reached the 
church and dismounted, waiting for day- 
light. They could hear Confederates fil- 
ing into Richmond’s intermediate forti- 
fications, a mile and a half south. 
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ICHMOND WAS IN A STIR. 

Since May 5, Butler’s Army of the 

James had been advancing 
slowly toward the capital from the south- 
east, riveting the city’s attention. On May 
10, rumors abounded that Butler had 
reached nearby Chester, and that fight- 
ing had erupted at Drewry’s Bluff, five 
miles below the city on the James River. 
Yankees were too close for comfort, and 
the home guard assembled to the clang- 
ing of church bells. That evening, flames 
licked the horizon in the direction of 
Drewry’s Bluff. Then reports arrived of 
Sheridan’s expedition. Union cavalry, 
went the news, had burnt Beaver Dam 
Station and was descending from the 
north. Alarms sounded all night. 

General Lee, who had delivered 
Richmond from Major General George 
B. McClellan in 1862, was miles away at 
Spotsylvania Court House, fighting 
Grant. This time, Richmond would have 
to fend for itself. 

At 5:00 a.m. on May 11, Josiah 
Gorgas, the Confederacy’s Ordnance 
Chief, visited War Secretary James A. 
Seddon, who expressed fear that 
Richmond’s hours were “at length num- 
bered.” Sheridan was fast approaching, he 
cautioned, and might arrive before Stuart 
intercepted him. Virginia’s governor 
posted a warning that Sheridan “may be 
expected at any hour with a view to 


[Richmond’s] capture, its pillage, and its 
destruction.” Able-bodied men were ex- 
horted to assemble in Capitol Square. 
Soon the park overflowed with armed 
citizens, awaiting news. “Here anxiety was 
on the tiptoe,” a reporter observed. The 
home militia congregated in the city’s 
northern defenses, and Brigadier General 
Eppa Hunton’s veteran brigade marched 
up from Chaffin’s farm, a few miles away 
near the James River.!4 

Mid-morning on May 11, President 
Davis received an enthusiastic dispatch 
from Stuart announcing his plan to in- 
tercept Sheridan at Yellow Tavern. Most 
likely, hypothesized Richmond’s gossips, 
the Federals had turned off toward Do- 
ver Mills, in Goochland. The crowd 
breathed easier. Sheridan had apparently 
decided against taking Richmond and 
was instead making for the James River 
Canal. Consensus had it that he intended 
to cut the waterway, then swing below 
Richmond to join Butler. !5 

As Richmond’s good citizens sat for 
supper on May 11, a reporter found them 
“relieved with the thought that the city 
was once more safe, and congratulating 
themselves that the Yankees had aban- 
doned their advance on the city.” At 8:00 
p.m., news that Yankees had appeared on 
Brook Pike broke the calm. Two hours 
later, ambiguous reports of battle at Yel- 
low Tavern reached Richmond. Stuart 
had been wounded in the hip, went the 
initial story, and Colonel Clay Pate of the 
5th Virginia killed, but otherwise the 
fighting had gone well. Sheridan, reports 
had it, was sandwiched between Rich- 
mond to his south and Stuart’s horsemen 
to his north.!® 

To ensure that the sandwich’s lower 
portion—Richmond’s defensive line of 
forts—was sufficiently strong to contain 
Sheridan, more Confederates rushed to 
the city’s northern suburbs. A brigade 
under Colonel Birkett D. Fry occupied 
intermediate fortifications along Brook 
Pike, where Sheridan was likely to strike, 
assuming he made it that far. A regiment 
of clerks shouldered muskets and de- 
ployed behind earthworks a mile east, 
across Meadow Bridge road. To their 
right, near Mechanicsville Pike, a battal- 
ion of employees from Tredegar Iron 
Works waited expectantly, muskets in 
hand. The civilians wanted Postmaster 
General John H. Reagan to command 
__ them, but President Davis insisted 
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he needed Reagan at cabinet meetings. 
At Reagan’s urging, Colonel John 
McAnerney, Jr., a native New Englander 
who had cast his lot with the Confed- 
eracy, assumed command of the 
home guard. Fires were forbidden, 
and troops remained under arms.!7 

While Richmond girded in an- 
ticipation of Sheridan’s arrival, 
Fitzhugh Lee regrouped his shattered 
cavalry. Casting about to entrap the 
raiders, he hit upon an ingenious 
plan. Richmond’s authorities were 
confident that sufficient troops oc- 
cupied the city’s intermediate line of 
defenses to prevent Sheridan from 
continuing south. From Brook 
Church, where Sheridan was mass- 
ing his command, no good roads 
lead west. And to the north, James 
Gordon’s three North Carolina regi- 
ments were pestering Sheridan’s rear 
and had firmly plugged Brook Pike. 
Three of Sheridan’s four potential 
escape routes were closed, which left 
him no choice but to shift east along 
the military road. As he did so, he 
would traverse a plateau bounded 
on the south by the Richmond de- 
fenses and on the north by Brook Run 
and the Chickahominy River. About a 
mile east of Brook Church, Brook Run 
and the Chickahominy joined to form a 
wide, marshy flood plain. Two causeways 
crossed this low-lying area. The left-most 
bridge carried Meadow Bridge Road, and 
the companion span supported the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad. East of the cause- 
ways, Richmond’s defensive line and the 
river slowly converged into a cul de sac 
at Mechanicsville Pike. Confederate siege 
guns dominated this dead-end, which 
left Sheridan’s only way out across the 
twin causeways at Meadow Bridge. 
Rains, however, had flooded the low- 
land around the bridges waist-deep. To 
reach the Chickahominy’s northern 
bank, the Federals would have to 
march over the spans fully exposed to 
the far side. Fitzhugh Lee planned to 
be there to greet them. 

Lee gathered his brigades under 
Brigadier Generals Williams C. Wickham 
and Lunsford L. Lomax at Half Sink, 
north of the Chickahominy. He started 
them toward Meadow Bridge before mid- 
night, and men and horses stumbled 
along darkened byways through a drench- 
ear dawn, they biv- 


ouacked on the Crenshaw farm, com- 
manding Meadow Bridge. If things went 
according to plan, Lee would soon have 
Sheridan within his grasp.'8 


TOP: Birkett D. Fry (left), and Thomas C. Devin. 
BOTTOM: John B. McIntosh (left), Library of Con- 
gress, and Edward W. Whitaker, U.S. Army Military 
History Institute. 


HERIDAN REACTED precisely as 

Lee had anticipated. At 3:00 a.m., 

he began edging east along the 
military road, directly into the open jaws 
of the Confederate trap. Wilson’s division 
led, Colonel George H. Chapman’s bri- 
gade in front, followed by the brigade of 
Colonel John B. McIntosh. They crossed 
Meadow Bridge Road and emerged onto 
the plateau near Mechanicsville Pike. The 
swollen Chickahominy flowed on their 
left, and Richmond’s defenses loomed on 
their right. Farm roads branched out in 
several directions, which confused Wil- 
son as to the proper route. As though an- 
swering Wilson’s puzzlement, a man 
wearing a blue overcoat materialized 
from the blackness, held open a gate, and 
announced that Sheridan had sent him 
to show the way. Wilson followed the 
stranger, but the path became obscure, 
and Wilson sensed that he was veering 
toward the Confederate earthworks. Then 
the guide balked at accompanying Wil- 
son farther, which heightened the 
general’s suspicion. He left the man with 
Colonel McIntosh and sent an officer to 
anearby house to procure another guide. 
The officer returned with a farmer, who 
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thoroughly. Wilson expressed concern 
that he had become wedged between the 
Chickahominy and the Richmond forti- 
fications. ”You're right, but you are also 
up against a battery of heavy guns not two 


Sheridan's troops burn 
Lee's advance supply depot 
night of May 9, causing the 

! Joss of 1.5 million rations, | y 
valuable medical supplies, 
and railcars, and releasing 

over 3) Union prisoners. 
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hundred yards away completely sweep- 
ing the road on which you are standing 
as well as the country on both sides,” the 
farmer responded. “It is impossible to 
pass between that battery and the river.”! 
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Riding ahead with his headquarters 
entourage, Wilson emerged onto 
Mechanicsville Pike and directed his aide 
de camp, Captain Edward W. Whitaker, 
to find the fortified earthworks. It was still 
dark, and Wilson watched Whitaker’s 
large gray horse fade into the blackness. 
From Whitaker’s direction, artillery ex- 
ploded to life, and round shot whistled 
down the road, disemboweling some 
horses and blasting off the legs of oth- 
ers. Wilson and his staff sought cover in 
low-lying ground, Chapman’s brigade 
milled about in confusion near the pike, 
and McIntosh’s brigade drew up in a 
freshly plowed field soft from the heavy 
rain. Musketry from nearby earthworks 
peppered the men as they waited, sabers 
drawn. “Shells were flying thick and fast 
around us,” noted a Connecticut trooper, 
“but I did not see a man flinch.” Study- 
ing the terrain in the gray dawn, Wilson 
realized that he was stymied. Rebel guns 
swept the plateau with deadly fire, bar- 
ring his way out, and he immediately 
dispatched a courier to alert Sheridan. 
McIntosh had kept a close eye on the 
guide who led the column into the trap. 
Drawing his pistol, he blew out the 
20 

Sheridan recognized his dilemma. 
Wilson could go no farther. Merritt, 
coming behind Wilson, had halted near 
Meadow Bridge and was looking across 
the Chickahominy at Fitzhugh Lee’s guns 
on the far bank. Gregg was still crowd- 
ing onto the military road from Brook 
Pike, with Gordon’s Confederates press- 
ing hotly behind, intent on corking the 
trap’s western end and sealing Sheridan’s 
corps inside. A Federal observed that the 
“fortifications of the city behind us, and 
the cavalry of [Fitzhugh Lee] holding the 
strong and easily defended position at 
Meadow Bridge before us —this and the 
pelting rain and howling thunder all con- 
spired to make things look gloomy.”?! 

Sheridan identified Meadow Bridge 
as his way out of the trap. He gave Custer 
the daunting assignment of ousting Lee 
from the far bank. The flamboyant 
twenty-five year-old general and his four 
Michigan regiments, nicknamed the 
Wolverines, were fast becoming Sheri- 
dan’s favorites. They had given him his 
only bright spot in the Wilderness by 
routing a brigade of Confederate cavalry 


=) on May 6, and they had broken Stuart’s 


line at Yellow Tavern. Now Sheridan 
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wanted them to repeat their feat at 
Meadow Bridge. Meanwhile the rest of 
Sheridan’s force had to keep the South- 
erners at bay by waging simultaneous 
battles on three fronts. On the western 
end of the Federal formation, near Brook 
Church, Gregg had to hold off Gordon. 
In the Union center, two of Merritt’s bri- 
gades under Colonels Thomas C. Devin 
and Alfred Gibbs had to deflect sorties 
from the capital’s fortifications. And on 
Sheridan’s eastern flank, Wilson had to 
stave off assaults along Meadow Bridge 
Road and Mechanicsville Pike. 
Sheridan’s gamble was fraught 
with risks. Extricating the corps from 
its predicament required careful coor- 
dination by Sheridan and faultless per- 
formances by his subordinates. Failure 
on any front could spell disaster, and 
time was at a premium. Sheridan had 
no hope for reinforcements, and food, 
forage, and ammunition had become 
disturbingly scarce. He had to burst out 
quickly, because once he expended his 
available supplies, he would be at the 
mercy of the Confederates. His men 
understood their predicament. One 
trooper proclaimed the situation the 
“tightest place in which the corps ever 
found itself” Another called it simply 
the “most foreboding experience of my 
army life.” May 12 would show whether 
victory over Stuart at Yellow Tavern had 


the eastern side of the Virginia Central 
Railroad. McIntosh also dismounted his 
brigade and extended it onto Chapman’s 
right, occupying woods along the south- 
ern edge of the eminence. Lieutenant 
Charles L. Fitzhugh ensconced his horse 
artillery on Strawberry Hill and began 
dueling with Confederate siege guns five 


hundred yards away in the fortifications. 
It was an unequal match. “Our artillery 
began to play very lively but could not 
do much compared with the heavy artil- 
lery of the forts,” a Federal conceded.” 


“Having made good our position,” Wil- 
son recounted, “there was nothing fur- 
ther to do but to hold on while Sheridan 
cleared the ground behind us, and re- 
paired the bridge in rear of his center, and 
as soon as it became passable to withdraw 
by the flanks of divisions to the north side 
of the river.” Wilson’s other battery, un- 
der Lieutenant Alexander C. M. 
Pennington, rumbled into place near 
Fitzhugh. Wilson decided, however, that 
he needed no additional guns and dis- 
patched them to assist Custer in his ef- 
forts at Meadow Bridge.”° 
In the morning light, Sheridan’s aide, 
Captain P. Lacy Goddard, rode up to 


’ Wilson and announced, “General Sheri- 


dan orders you to hold your position at 
all hazards while he arranges to with- 
draw the corps to the north side of the 
river.” Wilson was amused, as he was 
already fiercely engaged and had no 
practical choice but to keep fighting. He 
jokingly suggested to Goddard that he 
assure Sheridan “our hair is badly en- 
tangled in [the enemy’s] fingers and our 
nose firmly inserted in his mouth, and 
we shall, therefore, hold on here till 
something breaks!”?° 

At the other end of Sheridan’s for- 


~ mation, David Gregg arrayed his divi- 


sion into a strong defensive line perpen- 
dicular to the military road, about a 
quarter-mile east of Brook Church. 


TOP: Wesley Merritt (left), and Alexander 
for the Union mounted arm.22 Pennington, Library of Congress. BOTTOM: P. 
Lacy Goddard (left), and Charles L. Fitzhugh, U.S. 


Behind the thickly bearded Pennsyl- 
vanian’s easy-going demeanor lurked a 


been a fluke or the dawn of a new day 
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T HE BATTLE opened in Wilson’s 
sector. Thus far, the novice caval- 
ryman had been a disappoint- 
ment. Rebel horsemen had administered 
a stinging defeat in the Wilderness, and 
Sheridan had relegated him to a support- 
ing role at Yellow Tavern. Now he had the 
critical assignment of fending off attacks 
from Meadow Bridge Road and 
Mechanicsville Pike long enough for 
Custer to find a way across the 
Chickahominy. 

At first, all was confusion. Musketry 
played along the rebel works, and pro- 
jectiles screamed into Wilson’s men. 
Outgunned, Chapman dismounted his 
brigade and sent his horses to low ground 
near the Chickahominy, where terrain 
offered protection. Then he marched his 
__men to the base of a small rise called 


erry F no 
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Concerned about retreat, Lieutenant 
Fitzhugh began sending his caissons to the 
rear. “Hullo, Charlie,” shouted Sheridan, 
who had ridden over to supervise the en- 
gagement. “What are you doing with your 
caissons?” The artillerist explained that he 
was hard pressed and wanted them out 
of the way. “Hard pressed!” Sheridan re- 
torted. “Why, what do you suppose we 
have in front of us? A lot of department 
clerks from Richmond, who have been 
forced into the ranks. I'll stay here all day 
to show these fellows how much I care for 
them, and go when I get ready. Send for 
your caissons and take it easy.” Inspired 
by the general’s oration, Fitzhugh’s gun- 
ners redoubled their efforts, making what 
one artillerist termed “lively music.”*4 

As Sheridan predicted, the clerks 
manning the Richmond defenses had no 


skillful tactician, and the general ex- 

ercised his soldierly talents to impres- 
sive advantage this day. Acting decisively, 
he extended Colonel J. Irvin Gregg’s 
brigade north of the road and Colonel 
Henry E. Davies, Jr.’s brigade below it. 
A small stream carved a deep, wooded 
gully a quarter-mile to the south, near 
the Burton house. Davies anchored his 
left flank in the brush-filled depression 
and set his men to erecting shallow 
earthworks. Behind his line, on high 
ground dominating the military road, 
Gregg posted Lieutenant Rufus King 
Jr’s battery.?” 

No sooner had Gregg arranged his 
men than Gordon’s Confederates hove 
into view. Gordon’s three mounted North 
Carolina regiments numbered among the 
Army of Northern Virginia’s toughest 
cavalrymen, and they had recently proven 
their mettle by driving some of Gregg’s 
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at Meadow Bridge, 
Morning, May 12 


York Cavalry—in a running fight near a 
place called Goodall’s Tavern. But the 
situation at Brook Church was different. 
Gregg’s entire division —ten regiments 
in all—stood drawn up in an imposing 
battle line, supported by artillery and 
expecting Gordon to attack. 

Canister from King’s guns raked the 
head of Gordon’s column as it turned east 
onto the military road. The majestically 
bearded Gordon was an aggressive 
fighter, but he instinctively recognized the 
importance of testing Gregg’s position 
before charging ahead. He dismounted 
his 1st and 2nd North Carolina Cavalry 
and nudged them cautiously forward. 
Gordon’s other regiment—the 5th North 
Carolina Cavalry—remained mounted 
in column immediately south of the road, 
ready to charge King’s battery if the dis- 
mounted men made headway against 
Gregg’s line. 

The sheer size of Gregg’s force gave 
Gordon pause. Federals extended well 
past his flanks. A determined attack 
might breach Gregg’s line, but once the 
North Carolinians ruptured Gregg’s cen- 
ter, Yankees would surround them and 
could crush their flanks. Bowing to the 
intimidating disparity in numbers, Gor- 
don decided to seek reinforcements from 
Richmond. He dispatched his aide, Lieu- 
tenant Kerr Craige, to the capital bear- 
ing his recommendation that troops be 
sent to attack Grege’s lower flank. Artil- 
lery, he added, would also be welcome.?8 
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HUS FAR, SHERIDAN’S PLAN 
for escaping was unfolding pre- 
cisely as the general had intended. 
Wilson and Gregg were holding the Con- 
federates at bay. The time had come for 
Custer to free up the Meadow Bridge 
causeways. The young cavalryman had 
his work cut out for him. Lee’s Confed- 
erates had torn up the flooring of the 
road bridge and were waiting confidently 
on the northern bank behind earthworks 
left over from McClellan’s 1862 cam- 
paign. Union pioneers tried to repair the 
toad bridge, but Lee’s marksmen and ar- 
tillery kept them from their work.”? 
Custer decided that the railway 
bridge offered the best prospect of cross- 
ing the Chickahmony and edged select 
Wolverines close to the river, concealed, 


flooded lowland until only their heads 
showed and waded to within fifty yards 
of the opposite bank. At Custer’s signal, 
these men, along with sharpshooters 
posted near the railway embankment, 
began picking off Lee’s pickets on the 
northern bank, forcing the Confederates 
to keep down and preventing them from 
firing at the bridges. Daredevils from the 
5th Michigan Cavalry mounted the rail- 
road span and picked their way across, 
leaping single file from tie to tie, timing 
their steps to avoid projectiles from Lee’s 
artillery screaming around them. 
“Creeping, crawling—any way to get 
across,” a soldier described the impres- 
sive feat. In minutes, the brave troopers 


were over. Fanning into underbrush 
along the river’s northern bank, they re- 
pulsed Lee’s pickets and secured the 
bridgehead. Under their screening fire, 
the rest of the 5th Michigan came across, 
followed by the 6th Michigan. Soon both 
regiments stood on Lee’s side of the 
Chickahominy, safely ensconced in a bog. 
Shooting from behind trees and bushes 
with seven-shot carbines, they kept Lee’s 
troopers occupied while Union pioneers 
labored to finish repairing the road 
span.°° 

Custer suffered remarkably few ca- 
sualties. “It may have been a case of poor 
ammunition or poor marksmanship or 
both,” the 6th Michigan’s colonel specu- 
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1st Brigade 
Brigadier General George A. Custer 
Ist Michigan, Sth Michigan, 6th Michigan, 7th Michigan 


2nd Brigade 
Colonel Thomas C. Devin 
4th New York, 6th New York, 9th New York, 17th Pennsylvania 


Major General Philip H. Sheridan 


Brigadier General Wesley Merritt 


Reserve Brigade: 
Colonel Alfred Gibbs 
19th New York, 6th Pennsylvania , Ist U.S., 2nd USS., 5th U.S. 


Brigadier General David McM. Gregg 
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hal Brigadier General Henry E. Davies, Jr. 
Ist Massachusetts, Ist New Jersey, 6th Ohio, Ist Pennsylvania 
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Colonel John Irvin Gregg 

1st Maine, 10th New York, 2nd Pennsylvania, 

4th Pennsylvania, 8th Pennsylvania, 16th Pennsylvania 


oe General James H. Wilson 

1st Brigade 

Colonel! John B. Mcintosh ") 

Ist Connecticut, 2nd New York, 18th Pennsylvania 
2nd Brigade 

Colonel George H. Chapman 

3rd Indiana, 8th New York, Ist Vermont 


Captain James M. Robertson 
6th New York Battery, 2nd U.S., Batteries B and L, 2nd U.S., Battery D, 


2nd U.S., Battery M, 4th U.S., Battery A, 4th U.S., Batteries C and E 
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lated. By any measure, Fitzhugh Lee had 
bungled his assignment. Excuses 
abounded. A Confederate in the 2nd Vir- 
ginia claimed that he and his compatri- 
ots had confused the heads of Custer’s 
riflemen in the flooded lowlands for 
turtles, and that their mistake had en- 
abled the Federals to get close before be- 
ing discovered. “Those damned rascals 
have played turtle on us,” the Southerner 
declared. “Let the damned rascals come 
out of the water like men, and I'll fight 
them until hell freezes over, and then I’ll 
fight them on the ice.”3! 

Racket from Wilson’s, Gregg’s, and 
Custer’s separate actions reverberated 
along the river, and heavy Confederate 


siege guns compounded the din. 
“Tt was here that I first heard the 
peculiar noise occasioned by 

pieces of railway iron being 

thrown from the guns,’a New % 
Yorker noted. Colonel Charles 
E. Phelps of the 7th Maryland, 
who had been tagging along 
ever since Sheridan’s men lib- 
erated him at Beaver Dam 
Station, found the situation 
bewildering. “It was in fact a 
field of battle without arearin — 
the usual acceptation,” he ob- ~ 
served. “The rear if anywhere was 
in the middle, where trains were 
parked and hospitals established.”32 
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Lomax’s Brigade 

Brigadier General Lunsford L. Lomax 

5th Virginia , 6th Virginia , 15th Virginia 

Wickham’s Brigade 

Brigadier General Williams C. Wickham 

Ist Virginia, 2nd Virginia, 3rd Virginia, 4th Virginia 
Gordon’s Brigade 

Brigadier General James B. Gordon (4) 

Ist North Carolina, 2nd North Carolina, 5th North Carolina 


Breathed’s Battalion 
Major James Breathed °°) 
Johnston’s (Virginia) Battery, Hart’s (South Carolina) 


Battery (at least one section), Griffin’s Baltimore 


Light Artillery 


Hunton’s Brigade 


57th Virginia 


Brigadier General Eppa Hunton 

8th Virginia , 19th Virginia , 25th Virginia Battalion (City Battalion), 
28th Virginia , 32nd Virginia , 56th Virginia, 

42nd Virginia Cavalry Battalion 


Brigadier General Archibald Gracie 
41st Alabama, 43rd Alabama, 59th Alabama, 60th Alabama, 
23rd Battalion Alabama Sharpshooters 


Colonel Birkett D. Fry 
9th Virginia, 14th Virginia, 38th Virginia, 53rd Virginia, 


Major General Arnold Elzey 
(Commander of Department of Richmond) 
3rd Virginia Battalion Local Defense Troops (Clerks and Citizens), 


5th Virginia Battalion Local Defense Troops (Arsenal Battalion), 
6th Virginia Battalion Local Defense Troops ( Teedezen Battalion), 
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Above: View from the Chickahominy River 
toward Chickahominy Bluffs, sketched in May 
1866. Along the line of the Bluffs the 
Confederates had erected a line of heavy 
fortifications. It was here that Wilson was 
repulsed in the early hours of May 12. 
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1. One regiment from the 1st Brigade, the 5th 
New York Cavalry, did not go on the raid, 
remaining at Spotsylvania Court House. 

2. It is not clear who, if anyone, provided over- 
all coordination for the Confederate forces 
during the Meadow Bridge battle. President 
Jefferson Davis was involved to some extent, 
as were his military advisor, Lieutenant 
General Braxton Bragg, and the head of the 
Department of Richmond, Major General 
Arnold Elzey. 

3. For several weeks after Stuart’s mortal 
wounding on May 11, no new head was ap- 
pointed for the Confederate cavalry corps. 
Fitzhugh Lee assumed the role of coordi- 
nating his division and Gordon’s brigade. 

4. Gordon's brigade was detached from Ma- 
jor General William H. F. “Rooney”Lee’s di- 
vision. Being on opposite banks of the 
Chickahominy it is unlikely Gordon re- 
ceived any orders from Fitzhugh Lee dur- 
ing the battle. 

5. Several Confederate artillery units engaged 
at Yellow Tavern did not continue on to 
Meadow Bridge. The precise configuration 
of Confederate artillery at the battle is un- 
known. 

6. Precisely which Virginia Heavy Artillery 
battalions manned the Richmond defenses 
is not clear. The 10th and 20th Battalions 
were present, but others may have been 
there as well. 


Image sources: James Breathed: collection of 
Robert J. Trout; James Robertson: collection of 


Richard Rollins and Dave Scales all others 


Searching for a resting place, Phelps 
meandered downa lane. At the end stood 
an “old fashioned brick mansion,’ Phelps 
reminisced, “comfortably surrounded by 
the out buildings and appendages of an 
opulent country residence, and hand- 
somely situated in a smooth and verdant 
lawn well shaded by locust, walnut, and 
oak.” Union officers dozed under the 
trees. Looking inside, Phelps was greeted 
by Mrs. Gooch, a middle-aged lady who 
lived there with her aged mother and a 
handful of servants. Stragglers had looted 
the house and frightened the elderly 
Gooch nearly to death. Phelps tried to 
shoe the stragglers away, but as fast as one 
left, another entered. At Phelps’ urging, 
one of Sheridan’s aides assigned two or- 
derlies to guard the entrances. “The rain 
poured in torrents and in sheets,’ ob- 
served Phelps. “Forked lightning flashed, 
and deafening claps of thunder burst 
with terrific energy from the dark fall of 
cloud that brooded low over the field of 


storm and battle.”*? 
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HERIDAN WAS RACING against 
time, and he was getting worried. 
The Confederate forces arrayed 
against Gregg and Wilson seemed to be 
strengthening. Two of Custer’s regiments 
had a firm grip on the Chickahominy’s 
northern bank, but a concerted attack by 
Fitzhugh Lee might still drive them into 
the river. Repairs on the bridge were pro- 
gressing slower than Sheridan had 
hoped, he had no prospects for reinforce- 
ments, and his provisions were seriously 
depleted. Wilson thought Sheridan ap- 
peared “much excited” over his “exceed- 
ingly dangerous position.” A gunner in 
Captain Joseph W. Martin’s battery con- 
fessed that he, too, was becoming “a little 
alarmed.”*4 
Sheridan’s concerns were well 
founded, as Confederate leaders in 
Richmond were fast laying plans cal- 
culated to breathe life into his worst 
fears. Responding to Gordon’s request 
for reinforcements, Bragg instructed 
Hunton to support Gordon in his attack 
against Gregg. He also ordered Briga- 
dier General Archibald Gracie’s Ala- 
bama brigade to march up Meadow 
Bridge Road to confront Wilson. Under 
the rebel scenario, Lee was to serve as 
the anvil against which Gordon, Hunton, 


the scheme to work, it was imperative 
that Lee keep Sheridan bottled up at 
Meadow Bridge. 

At 9:00 a.m., Gordon received the 
artillery that he had requested in the 
form of two shiny new guns and ordered 
them placed to the right oblique of the 
5th North Carolina. The guns opened, 
which provoked the wrath of King’s 
Union battery. Union projectiles sprayed 
the Confederate pieces with dirt, send- 
ing the novice artillerists dodging for 
cover. Gordon cursed them as “Band Box 
Artillery.” Recounted an officer in the 5th 
North Carolina: “We laughed at them, 
ridiculed them, and asked them to go 
back and man their guns. But they 
looked at us as if they thought we were 
surely crazy.” Disgusted, Gordon rode 
away to look after his cavalry.*° 

A more experienced Confederate 
battery arrived and engaged King in a 
vigorous duel. Concealed in a depres- 
sion, the Confederate guns gave 
Gregg’s men some harrowing mo- 
ments. Round shot crashed through 
the 10th New York’s ranks and caused 
the regiment’s horses to “fairly squat,” 
as a Federal put it, “and with extended 
nostrils trembling crowd together 
awaiting the next visitation.” A projec- 
tile partially severed a horse’s foreleg, 
and the animal made pathetic efforts 
to place its missing foot. Gregg 
brought up the 1st Maine to support 
the battery, but the soldiers could only 
sit silently on their mounts, shells 
striking al] around. Then another 
thunderstorm erupted, mingling 
“heaven’s artillery,” in the words of a 
soldier, with that of the contending 
human forces. King finally got the up- 
per hand by borrowing a section of 
Napoleons from Captain Martin’s 
New York Battery and replying with 
solid shot, which forced back the rebel 
guns. “Taken from first to last, it was a 
brilliant artillery duel, in which the 
Yankees proved themselves the supe- 
rior,” a New Yorker claimed.*° 

Hunton’s reinforcements began ar- 
riving around 10:00 a.m. with the ap- 
pearance of Colonel Edward B. 
Montague’s 32nd Virginia, which joined 
Gordon on the military road. Gordon 
placed a company from Montague’s regi- 
ment on each flank of his cavalry line and 
ordered the combined force to attack 


going in when the necessary support 
failed,” a Tar Heel reported of the effort. 
Undeterred, Gordon ordered a second 
charge. “The only execution they did was 
by firing into our dismounted men who 
were far in the advance, killing and 
wounding several,” a cavalryman com- 
plained of Montague’s reinforcements. 
Gordon finally prodded his and 
Montague’s men into concerted action 
but could make no headway against 
Gregg, who still substantially outnum- 
bered him. Confederate losses mounted, 
with the 32nd Virginia losing about a 
third of its troops.’ 

Then the 25th Virginia Battalion, 
also called the City Battalion, came 
marching up Brook Pike from Rich- 
mond. Montague formed these newcom- 
ers below Gregg’s lower flank, facing 
north. Davies’ brigade, which manned 
this portion of Gregg’s line, lay nestled 
in the bush-filled ravine near the Burton 
place with its left “refused,” or bent back 
from Gregg’s main line at right angles. 
To meet the threat posed by the City Bat- 
talion, Gregg pulled the Ist Maine from 
behind King’s guns and shifted it onto 
Davies left, reaching east toward Wilson. 
The City Battalion charged, only to run 
headlong into Davies’ brigade and the 
Maine men. “Here the boys had fun,” the 
Ist Maine’s historian reported, firing 
from behind stumps and fences while 
their inexperienced opponents stood 
boldly in line in a clearing, making ex- 
cellent targets. The Maine soldiers agreed 
that it was “cruel to shoot at those brave 
fellows, to look at it now, but then the 
boys thought only of doing their duty, 
and really enjoyed selecting the men to 
shoot at.” The one-sided fight ended 
when the Ist New Jersey launched a dis- 
mounted charge that cleared the home 
guards from Davies front, leaving a single 
Confederate soldier and his Negro ser- 
vant to stand their ground. The Federals 
freed the Negro and listened in amuse- 
ment as his master, who had been on de- 
tached service from the regular Confed- 
erate army, “relieved his mind by very 
disrespectful observations on the char- 
acter of the militia.”*8 

North of the military road, Colonel 
Gregg’s brigade—minus, of course, the 
1st Maine—continued to hold Gordon 
at bay. “Not an inch of line was yielded,” 
a New Yorker reported. “The rapid dis- 


to the right gave evidence of the hot work 
there.” Gordon rode along the battle line, 
inspiring his troops by his presence. A 
soldier, concerned for Gordon’s safety, 
urged him to dismount. “No, we must set 
the men an example of gallantry today,” 
he replied. No sooner had the words left 
his mouth than a bullet tore through his 
arm, exiting at the elbow. Gordon left the 
field in excruciating pain and passed 
command of his brigade to Colonel 
Clinton M. Andrews of the 2nd North 
Carolina Cavalry. *? 


TOP: Eppa Hunton (left), and Archibald Gracie. 
BOTTOM: James B. Gordon (left), Library of Con- 
gress, and Joseph W. Martin, U.S. Military History 


Institute, Carlisle. 


Presently Colonel Henry Gantt ar- 
rived from Richmond with another of 
Hunton’s regiments, the 19th Virginia. 
Andrews prepared his cavalry to attack 
along the military road while the 19th 
Virginia followed in the ill-fated City 
Battalion’s footsteps and charged from 
the south. Raising the “usual yell,” Gantt’s 
men marched into a deadly trap. The Ist 
Vermont Cavalry—Wilson’s right- 
most unit—had extended westward, 
linking with the 1st Maine Cavalry on 
Davies’ left. As the 19th Virginia ad- 
vanced, the Ist Maine fired directly into 
it, and the Green Mountain men swung 
around and slammed into its right flank. 
Gantt’s line broke and cascaded south to 
the Richmond fortifications. Andrews 
meanwhile shifted the 5th North Caro- 
lina Cavalry to the military road’s north 


side and ordered anoth far | 


Heels pressed ahead to a board fence per- 
forated with bullet holes but could ad- 
vance no farther.*” 

The collapse of Gantt’s abortive 
foray took Hunton’s brigade out of the 
battle. Hunton attempted to blame oth- 
ers for his brigade’s poor performance, 
asserting that Bragg had become “para- 
lyzed with apprehension” that Sheridan 
would break through and had directed 
him to withdraw. Hunton claimed to 
have been “deeply mortified at being re- 
called,” and later boasted that he could 
have “captured the whole party.” In 
point of fact, Hunton handled his 
troops poorly, committing regi- 
ments one at a time and never ef- 
fectively coordinating any of them 
with Gordon.*! 

A mile to the right of Hunton, 
Archibald Gracie was also busy. 
His four Alabama regiments—the 
A4lst, 43rd, 59th, and 60th—had 
clipped through Richmond to an 
enthusiastic welcome. Around 9:00 

m., they reached the fortified 
intermediate line and shifted left 
to Meadow Bridge Road, facing 
Wilson. Fifteen miles of marching 
had left them tired and hungry. 
President Davis had meanwhile 
relented and permitted Postmas- 
ter Reagan to command the civil- 
ian troops near Meadow Bridge 
Road. While the Alabamians re- 
grouped, Gracie and Reagan dis- 
cussed measures to relieve the 
pressure mounting against Gor- 
don and Lee. Gracie deployed his brigade 
in front of the earthworks, stationed ar- 
tillery between each regiment, and thrust 
the 43rd Alabama forward as skirmish- 
ers. Reagan formed three hundred home 
guards behind Gracie to support the at- 
tack. Noticing Gracie’s officers huddled 
in the rain, Reagan offered them a bottle 
of brandy. They quickly disposed of the 
gift, and a grateful Gracie promised to 
recommend Reagan for promotion after 
the battle.*? 

At 1:30 p.m—approximately the 
same time that Andrews and Gantt were 
attacking Gregg—Gracie’s soldiers 
started forward. Gracie rode among them 
“as cool as if directing farm operations,” 
a witness reported. The Alabamians first 
seemed headed toward Pennington’s bat- 
tery, which opened and temporarily 


his brigade under fire—“with as much 
regularity as on an old field muster,” a 
witness related—altered its line of march 
forty-five degrees, and continued on, this 
time aiming for McIntosh’s brigade. Un- 
nerved by Gracie’s methodical approach, 
McIntosh petitioned Wilson for rein- 
forcements, pleading that he was “too 
weak to repel the attack.” Wilson was con- 
cerned that Gracie might turn to attack 
Chapman and told McIntosh to fend for 
himself. McIntosh began retiring, which 
uncovered Fitzhugh’s battery on Straw- 
berry Hill, but Fitzhugh elected to stand 
his ground and began firing his six 
three-inch guns over the tree line into the 
advancing Alabamians with deadly pre- 
cision. Emboldened by Fitzhugh’s suc- 
cess, Pennington turned his guns on the 
Confederates, as did Edward B. Willis- 
ton’s Union battery, stationed to the right 
with four twelve-pound Napoleons. A 
Federal smugly observed that the Yan- 
kees “had the advantage of the rebs for 
they had to advance through an open 
field, while we kept under cover of the 
timber.”4? 

Gracie’s attack never stood a chance. 
Gracie fell wounded, his horse was hit 
three times, and bloody rents opened in 
the Alabama line. Sheridan stood under 
a tree in the drenching downpour, puff- 
ing a cigar and monitoring his artillery’s 
deadly work. Noting that Wilson’s gun- 
ners had expended most of their ammu- 
nition, he directed Merritt to send them 
more projectiles, then rode over to give 
them encouragement. “Boys, you see 
those fellows yonder?” Sheridan asked the 
artillerists, pointing to Gracie’s men. 
“Well, we are going to knock hell out of 
them. They are green soldiers from Rich- 
mond. They are not veterans. You have 
fought them well today, but we have got 
to whip them. We can do it, and we will.” 
A soldier marveled at the general’s brav- 
ery. “Where the fighting was severest, the 
danger the greatest, there was Sheridan, 
encouraging his men by talking in his 
social, familiar manner.”“4 

Buffeted by artillery and musketry, 
Gracie paused to fire a parting shot, then 
retired inside the fortifications. He had 
lost about seventy men. He later tried to 
save face by claiming that Wilson had re- 
jected his “proffer of battle,” and Rich- 
mond newspapers followed his lead by 
characterizing Gracie’s retreat as a ploy ev 


him out of the woods.” Reagan, who 
watched the maneuver, more accurately 
attributed Gracie’s withdrawal to 
Wilson’s “superior force.” Wilson, of 
course, did not follow, and by 3:00 p.m., 
his front was clear of Confederates. 

Serenaded by the din of Gregg’s and 
Wilson’s escalating battles, Custer’s 
troopers continued to perform yeoman 
work. Huddled in marshy ground along 
the river’s northern bank, the 5th and 6th 
Michigan kept Fitzhugh Lee’s men 
pinned in their earthworks and enabled 
Union pioneers to repair the road span 
at Meadow Bridge. Soldiers ripped 
boards from every fence, barn, and house 
in the vicinity and carried them to the 
bridge for flooring. The result was a rick- 
ety structure that one witness proclaimed 
“little better than a trap for mules and 
horses.” At 4:00 p.m., Sheridan deemed 
the bridge fit for crossing and directed 
Merritt to reinforce Custer’s bridgehead 
on the far bank. A severe rainstorm 
helped conceal the movement. Before the 
Confederates realized what was happen- 
ing, Yankees were streaming over and 
deploying north of the river.*® 

The climax came as Colonel Gibbs 
thundered over the bridge at the head of 
an imposing mounted column, four 
horses abreast, to administer the killing 
blow. “This was a fearful moment,” a 
Pennsylvanian recounted, “for the road 
was but twelve feet wide, bordered on 
both sides by deep swamps, and nearly a 
mile long.” Devin’s 9th New York and 
17th Pennsylvania executed a “rather neat 
flank movement,” as a Federal described 
it, then charged into Lee’s advanced rifle 
pits, “utterly routing him and capturing 
a number of prisoners in the works.” 
More Federals swarmed into the breach 
and fired down the length of the Con- 
federate trenches, forcing the rebels to lie 
low to avoid being shot. In short order, 
Lee’s men fell back to a set of reserve en- 
trenchments. “Boys, give them one vol- 
ley before we leave,” shouted Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Randolph of the 4th Vir- 
ginia, just before a bullet tore through his 
brain and killed him.*” 

The Ist New York Dragoons de- 
bouched into an open field facing Lee’s 
reserve line of works. Gibbs asked a cap- 
tured Confederate if infantry lay ahead. 
“Go to the front and you'll see,” the Con- 


foot!” shouted the Dragoons’ major as the 
soldiers rolled off their mounts and 
pressed on at a double quick, rapidly 
working their carbines. “It was one of the 
prettiest sights I saw while in the service, 
as well as one of the most exciting,” rec- 
ollected a New Yorker. The 2nd Virginia 
attempted to break Gibbs’s momentum 
with a countercharge, but superior Union 
numbers prevailed. A trooper in the 9th 
New York summarized the fight in his 
diary. “[Merritt] went at them and 
cleaned them out, driving them out of 
strong breastworks and slaying many.” 
Desperation helped explain the ferocity 
of the Union attack. “We had to fight or 
die,” Michael Donlon of the 2nd United 
States Cavalry wrote his brother. A South- 
erner concurred, admitting that the “en- 
emy, brought to bay, fought like de- 
mons.”48 
Routed once again, Fitzhugh Lee re- 
treated toward Mechanicsville, and Sheri- 
dan brought the rest of his corps over the 
river. Rumor had it that he lifted a bottle 
to his mouth with a flourish and declared, 
“Here’s to you, Johnnies!” When a stray 
bullet shattered the bottle, he 
quipped, “That’s damned unhand- 
some of you, Johnny”. Merritt started 
in pursuit of Fitzhugh Lee while the 
rest of the troopers crossed, some 
swimming, some using the road 
bridge, and still others waiting until 
the pioneers finished flooring the 
railway bridge. Three of McIntosh’s 
regiments brought up the rear. The 
Confederates did not follow.” 
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HERIDAN RECEIVED a pleas- 

ant surprise while watching his 

corps pass safely onto the Chicka- 
hominy’s northern shore. Two enterpris- 
ing young newsboys, clad in military 
caps and gray jackets, circulated among 
the Union troops, selling copies of the 
Richmond Examiner. Soldiers rushed to 
purchase the newspaper. A lieutenant 
bought a copy and gave it to Sheridan, 
who read with amusement that Stuart 
had “repelled” him at Yellow Tavern and 
now had him cornered in front of Rich- 
mond. The newspaper also reported that 
at least two veteran Confederate infan- 
try brigades had moved into the city’s 
northern defenses, which confirmed 
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Sheridan in his decision against trying to 


as Sheridan referred to the newsboys, 
asked to go home after selling their pa- 
pers. The general found them so “intel- 
ligent and observant” that he suspected 
they might be spies and ordered them 
detained until his corps had finished 
crossing the Chickahominy.°° 

Sheridan decided to resume his 
march toward Haxall’s Landing by pass- 
ing northeast to Mechanicsville, then 
easterly through Gaines’s Mill and Cold 
Harbor. Once clear of Richmond’s for- 
tifications, he intended to drop south, 
cross the Chickahominy at Bottom’s 
Bridge, then continue on to the James 
River and Butler’s gunboats. Fitzhugh 
Lee was not about to let Sheridan depart 
in peace. His division was in terrible 
shape — “out of forage, rations, and 
ammunition and command completely 
exhausted,” he later reported—but he 
possessed the fighting spirit that had 
animated Stuart. Mistakenly assuming 
that Sheridan planned to join Grant, he 
shifted his frazzled troopers to Pole 
Green Church, which commanded the 
roads leading north.>! 


Alfred Gibbs (left), and George A. Custer 
Library of Congress 


Around 7:00 p.m., Sheridan’s col- 
umn passed through Mechanicsville, 
where his medical director appropriated 
carriages to transport the wounded men. 
“Gradually accessions of fine barouches 
and landaus were made for the accom- 
modation of staff officers, who seemed 
to enjoy the ‘drives’ very much, singing 
songs and smoking cigars,” a trooper 
chuckled. A short distance past 
Mechanicsville, irregular musketry spat- 
tered from a side road. Lee had discov- 
ered Sheridan’s line of march and had 
hurried a detachment to intercept him. 
Gibbs thrust his Regulars up the side 
road, and the Confederates halted and 
began stacking fence rails for cover. Dis- 


vised rebel barricade and opened the way 
for mounted troops to follow. Hard 
pressed, the Confederates fell back to a 
second barricade, where they reformed, 
repulsed Gibbs’ horsemen, and launched 
a counterattack of their own. “I had the 
run of my life to keep out of their way,” a 
Federal confessed. “At one time I was in 
their rear and inside their line, but they 
were too busy with others to pick us up.” 
Then Gibbs pumped the Ist New York 
Dragoons into the fray, which broke the 
Confederate counterattack and drove the 
rebels back to their second line of 
works, >? 

Sheridan’s objective was to safeguard 
his advance, not to become embroiled in 
firefights with bands of Confederates, so 
he deployed Gibbs’s brigade into a blue- 


clad wall of troopers cordoning off the 
side road. Soon after dark, Merritt’s lead 
elements reached Gaines’s Mill and biv- 
ouacked near the Gaines house. The 
mounted column strung back several 
miles. Servants prepared a hot meal while 
officers lounged nearby, “ferocious as 
hungry bears,” tantalized by the cooking 
and mystified over how Sheridan’s com- 
missary wagon always managed to re- 
main well stocked. Recollected a trooper: 
“Went into camp near Cold Harbor at 
9:00 p.m., in a drenching rain, as wet, 
tired, and uncomfortable as it is permit- 
ted man to be.”>3 

A handful of miles north, at Pole 
Green Church, Fitzhugh Lee’s soldiers 
stretched out under the leaden Virginia 
sky. Theirs was a somber encampment, 
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and men and mounts were exhausted. 
With Sheridan veering away from Rich- 
mond, Lee called off the chase. He would 
rest his battered force until noon the next 
day, then return to Mechanicsville where 
he could conveniently draw supply from 
Richmond.*4 


————— ——— 


OMPARED TO THE EXCITING 

events of May 12, the remainder 

of Sheridan’s expedition proved 
relatively uneventful. Stragglers provided 
excitement early on May 13 by setting 
Gaines’s Mill on fire. Sheridan doused the 
flames by organizing a bucket brigade, 
and by 7:00 a.m., the Federals were un- 
derway, trailed by immense numbers of 
freed Negroes. “Some carried bundles, 
some had nothing but the rags that cov- 
ered them, some were well mounted, oth- 
ers rode sorry jades, some drove ox carts, 
some buggies, and many were on foot,” 
Phelps observed. “They only knew they 
were going away from slavery, and the 
prevalent sentiment among them was, as 
one of them expressed it, ‘God bless the 
damn Yankees.” In return for safe pas- 
sage, the former slaves agreed to destroy 
bridges and culverts in Sheridan’s wake." 
The Federals reached Bottom’s 
Bridge over the Chickahominy around 
noon. Confederate home guards had re- 
moved the bridge’s planking, so Sheridan 
set his engineers to repairing the struc- 
ture with boards from nearby buildings. 
He decided to camp there until morn- 
ing, hoping, as he put it, to “demonstrate 
to the Cavalry Corps the impossibility 
of the enemy’s destroying or capturing 
so large a body of mounted troops.” 
Phelps was struck by the “hungry, hol- 
low, jaded and squalid look” of troopers 
and mounts, and many riders had to lead 


) their horses at a walk. “Out of rations,” 


Wilson scratched in his journal. “Must 
get some and into a country where we 
can support ourselves, probably by the 
south side of the James.” Sheridan dis- 
couraged looting, but, as a Federal noted, 
“gnawing stomachs disregarded the rules 
laid down.” 

Setting off at a comfortable hour on 
May 14, Sheridan’s column traversed 
White Oak Swamp and continued south. 
Bullet-scarred trees, rusty canteens, and 
shreds of rotten blankets from battles 


delighted to leave the doubtful regions of 
the hated Chickahominy and reach terra 
firma,” a Pennsylvanian maintained. 
Around noon, a party from the Ist Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry mounted Malvern Hill 
near the James and began waving signal 
flags. A Union gunboat mistook the 
horsemen for Confederates and began 
shelling them. The projectiles, which 
Sheridan’s troopers variously described 
as cast iron stoves or beer kegs, made 
whirring sounds as they tumbled 
through the air, hitting several men and 
horses before the gunners realized their 
mistake.>” 

Sheridan established headquarters at 
Dr. Haxall’s elegant mansion. Bands 
played and soldiers splashed in the James 
River. Butler, whose stockpiled provisions 
were only a few miles away, sent food and 
fodder. Some troopers tried their luck 
fishing. A New Jersey man felt a tug and 
hauled in his line to discover that he had 
snagged a catfish and a torpedo. “No one 
could have dropped anything quicker,” he 
reminisced.°® 

That night over dinner, Sheridan and 
his staff perused newspapers and dis- 
cussed their recent adventures. “With re- 
gard to this expedition now at an end, it 
seemed upon all hands to be taken for 
granted that it was a brilliant and com- 
plete success,” a participant reported. 
“Whenever in the course of conversation 
any allusion to it chanced to be made, it 
was referred to more as a matter which 
spoke for itself than as one requiring il- 


lustration or admitting discussion.”*? 
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S THE THREAT OF INVASION 
receded, Richmond’s citizens ex- 
pressed profound relief. Homes 

in Sheridan’s path lay in shambles, and 
local newspapers reported numerous in- 
stances of “indiscriminate robbing and 
pillaging.” Poor Mrs. Gooch’s house was 
a complete mess, its contents plundered 
and its walls smeared with blood. Disap- 
pointment that the Federals had escaped 
tempered the celebrations. “Richmond is 
again breathing freely for the moment,” 
observed Ordnance Chief Gorgas, al- 
though he expressed “much dissatisfac- 
tion” over the fact that “something might 
perhaps have been done more than was 
done.” Complained the Richmond Exam- 
iner: “The Federal 
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valry have escaped, 


sense, they should have been cut off to 
the last man.” Had Southern leaders ex- 
ercised “bolder and wiser management,” 
the newspaper suggested, they would 
have snagged the intruders, and Rich- 
mond “would never again have been 
troubled by raids.” But even the critics in 
Richmond discerned silver linings. “So 
they have gotten of, by the same road they 
always go,” carped the Daily Examiner. 
“The only consolation is that they have 
done even less injury than any raiders 
ever did, and that a large body of their 
cavalry has been put hors de combat for a 
long time by the fatigues, hardships, and 


losses of the campaign.’® 


The Gooch house above is no longer 
standing. This photo was taken in 1965, it 
was burned to the ground in 1966. 


Whether the Confederates could 
have corralled Sheridan is an intriguing 
question. Two sides of the rebel trap— 
the Richmond defenses and Gordon’s 
mounted brigade—had held, although 
Sheridan had not seriously tested either 
of them. Surprisingly, the collapse came 
on Fitzhugh Lee’s front, where terrain 
strongly favored the Confederates. One 
can only speculate whether the Federals 
would have found another way to escape 
if Lee had barred the way across Meadow 
Bridge. Sheridan might have located an- 
other Chickahominy crossing, he might 
have punched through Gordon to flee 
north along Brook Turnpike, or he might 
have made a concerted effort to overrun 
the forts protecting Richmond. All that 
can be said with confidence is that Lee’s 
failure to hold Meadow Bridge deprived 
the Confederacy of an opportunity, how- 
ever slim, to wreck the Army of the 
Potomac’s cavalry arm. 

Sheridan and his men considered the 


n ified victory. [he jubilan 


general wrote Meade that his command 
was in “fine spirits with its success” and 
gloated over the destruction of Confed- 
erate stores, rolling stock, bridges, and 
track. He emphasized that he had killed 
Stuart and roundly defeated the rebel 
cavalry. Although Sheridan had no way 
of comparing his own losses to those of 
the Confederates, we now know that he 
fared remarkably well. Union cavalry 
losses for the campaign approximated 
625 men, as opposed to 800 Confederate 
casualties. Fitzhugh Lee’s division was in 
shambles. Not only had the division lost 
four of its seven colonels, but Lomax’ 
brigade counted about a third of its num- 
bers as casualties, and Wickham’s brigade 
mourned subtractions amounting to 
some twenty percent of its strength. At- 
trition in horses was extremely high. All 
told, Sheridan had cut Fitzhugh Lee’s 
combat effectiveness in half.°! 

Serious criticism can be leveled 
against the broader features of Sheridan’s 
campaign. By taking his cavalry from 
Spotsylvania Court House, he severely 
handicapped Grant in his battles against 
Lee. And his decision to advance boldly 
to the Richmond defenses smacked of 
unnecessary showboating that jeopar- 
dized his command. But his generalship 
in breaking out of the trap at Meadow 
Bridge was exemplary. He improvised a 
daring plan and supervised its execution 
in the best tradition of battlefield com- 
manders. His subordinates had per- 
formed reliably, although Wilson’s falter- 
ing management of his division in the 
face of Gracie’s attack raised eyebrows. 
Sheridan reputedly informed a Michigan 
colonel, “Custer is the ablest man in the 
cavalry corps,” and few could take issue 
with his judgment.® 

The Meadow Bridge fight advanced 
a style of warfare that was fast becoming 
the norm. The distinction between cav- 
alry and infantry was blurring as cavalry 
evolved into a mobile force which used 
horses to transport men to battlefields 
where they fought on foot behind tem- 
porary barricades. Stirring charges still 
had their place—witness the mounted 
attack to overrun Stuart’s line at Yellow 
Tavern, and the thundering Union foray 
across Meadow Bridge—but they now 
comprised only one of several tactics 
available to the mounted arm. Sheridan 
was emerging as an innovative master in 
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Whether Sheridan could have cap- 
tured Richmond - and whether there was 
any value in his doing so - remains an 
open question. On May 13, Sheridan as- 
sured Meade that it was “possible that I 
might have captured the city of Rich- 
mond by assault.” He might have been 
correct, particularly if he had pushed 
south along Brook Pike during the night 
of May 11, before veteran Confederate 
reinforcements arrived. Union horsemen 
prancing on the Confederacy’s capitol 
grounds would have seriously damaged 
Southern morale, and rebel troops 
would have rushed to liberate the city, 
thereby diminishing the force opposing 
Butler. Even Robert E. Lee might have 
detached soldiers to recapture Rich- 
mond, easing Grant’s task at Spotsylva- 
nia Court House. Sheridan vetoed enter- 
ing Richmond, however, because the 
venture would have “cost five hundred 
or six hundred lives and I could not have 
held the place,” and his men applauded 
his decision. An officer in the Ist Vermont 
summarized the prevailing sentiment. 


Occupying Richmond would have been 
“rash in the extreme,” he wrote, and he 
acclaimed Sheridan’s refusal “to hazard 
the safety of his command, or the suc- 
cess of the expedition, in a venture of 
such doubtful utility.”® 

The most enduring legacy of 
Sheridan’s raid and the battle at Meadow 
Bridge was the positive impact on the 
Union cavalry corps’ morale. Hardship 
and adventure forged an iron bond be- 
tween the outspoken Midwesterner and 
his horsemen. “It was a pretty good in- 
troduction to active cavalry service for a 
green country boy,’ a cavalryman boasted 
of the exploit. “At any rate,” he added, 
“Sheridan had made good.” Another 
trooper thought that the satisfaction of 
throwing “rebeldom into a panic” amply 
compensated for his suffering. “The Old 
Soldier never saw anything like it,” a vet- 
eran of the raid wrote with pride. “We 
averaged 18 hours in the saddle daily for 
over one week, many of the men sleep- 
ing in their saddles. We had one, two, and 
sometimes three close engagements per 


day, having to dismount and fight on foot 
—the fighting being in many cases furi- 
ous hand-to-hand contests.” He and his 
companions, he claimed, had seen “some 
of the closest cavalry fighting, and been 
the coolest under shells, ever known in 
cavalry warfare.”®4 

Never again would Lincoln ask, 
“Who ever saw a dead cavalryman?” 
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Court House to the North Anna River. 
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“Spotlight” is an occasional feature which will highlight - 
the work of Civil War artists, museums, etc. 


HE CIVIL WAR has attracted 

many outstanding artists. Unique 

among them, Allen Eckman is a 
cast paper sculptor, producing figures of 
Union and Confederate officers and 
fighting men, as well as weapons and 
equipment related to the Civil War. The 
North American Indian is also one of his 
favorite subjects. Allen and his wife , 
Patty, also a cast paper sculptor, make 
their home in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Says Allen, “Cast paper sculp- 
ture has been around for over forty 
years, and should not be confused with 
papier mache. The two techniques are 
quite different.” The Eckmans first mix a 
pulp of cotton and abica paper fibers to 
create an acid-free paper pulp. The pulp 
is then cast into molds that were created 
from original clay sculptures. The paper 
is then pressed by hand and/or under 


Listening to Music in the Wind, 
“Warriors in the Wind” series 


vacuum pressure, at which time most of 
the water is extracted. The drying pro- 
cess is completed by evaporation while 
the paper is still in the mold. After the 
dry, hard cast is removed from the mold, 
the process of chasing, cast additions, 
cast alterations, sculpting in paper, and 
detailing begins (the process by which 
the cast is transformed into the finished 
sculpture). A single figure can sometimes 
take months to complete. Although the 
Eckmans did not invent the medium, 
their process, the “Eckman Method?” is 
.- : their own secret, making them widely 
a recognized as the premier cast paper 
a? Ts sculptors at work today. You can see 
* ee a more of their fine art and learn more 
— __n__ Reb Colors Sgt, about them and the process by visiting 
Baar tite ge ete sagi serie their website at www.eckmanfineart.com 
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Library of Congress 


David Shultz and Richard Rollins 


“A COMBINED AND 
ONCENTRATED FIRE” 


Deployment of the Federal Artillery 
At Gettysburg, July 3, 1863 


Brigadier General Henry Jackson Hunt, Chief of Artillery 


Late on the afternoon of July 3rd, 
Captain John Burton of the 11th 
New York Independent Battery, 
posted just south of the Copse 
of Trees on Cemetery Ridge, 
looked out at the mass of 
Confederate dead stretching all 
the way back to Seminary Ridge. 
“| walked a short distance to the 
right of our guns to look over the 
ground,” he later recalled. 
“Scarcely a square of this 
immense field in front of us but 
was covered with either dead or 


wounded.” ' 
i of the Federal artillery at Gettysburg on 
July 3rd was obvious to everyone who 
witnessed the battle. Evidence lay in heaps in front 
of the guns. After the repulse of the assaults on 
Culp’s Hill, Brigadier General Alpheus Williams 
(temporarily in command of the 12th Corps) 
looked out on the Confederate dead and mused 
about the effect of the Federal artillery fire from 
the Baltimore Pike line. “We had the advantage 
of excellent positions for artillery at good range,” 
he noted. “The woods in front and rear and above 
the breastworks held by the rebels were filled with 
projectiles from our guns.” Soon “the whole line 
of woods were ablaze with continuous volleys.” 
The enemy suffered severely because “they were 
greatly exposed and subjected to a tremendous 
artillery fire in addition to our sweeping infan- 
try volleys.” It took two divisions two days of work 
burying the dead, and they could not finish be- 
fore they had to leave. “I have seldom seen the 
dead lie thicker on any battlefield than did the 
dead of “Stonewall Jackson’s” famous old corps 
in front of Culp’s Hill,” Williams recalled.” 


HE TERRIBLE DESTRUCTIVENESS 
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Brigadier General Henry Jackson Hunt, Chief of Artillery, 
and Major General George Gordon Meade, commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, had successfully developed a defensive 
line that utilized the military advantages of the terrain and com- 
bined infantry with artillery in a way that no previous com- 


advantage, and using interlocking fields of fire, they appar- 
ently conceived of a gun or battery essentially as another in- 
fantry unit, and deployed them on the front line. This not only 
limited the guns’ effectiveness, but placed them in positions in 
which they were vulnerable to attack by enemy infantry. Bat- 


mander of the army had accomplished. 

The successful use of the artillery on July 3rd 
was neither accidental nor a matter of luck. It was 
the culmination of the work of numerous profes- 
sional army officers over a span of almost twenty 
years. These developments were not wrought by 
Hunt alone; rather they took shape as he worked | 
and talked with many other men skilled in the use | 
of artillery, including William Barry, James Duncan, 
William French, John Gibbon, Charles Griffin, John 
Reynolds, Thomas J. Jackson, Robert O. Tyler, 
Charles Wainwright and others, hereafter referred 
to collectively as “the artillerists.” The ideas they 
sought to use were the product of all their educa- 
tion and experience, from West Point and the Mexi- 
can War to army politics of the 1850s, and through- 
out the first two years of the war. They struggled for 
nearly two decades to reform the artillery into an 


organization that could effectively implement their 
ideas and utilize the full material power of the 
United States government in combat. 

By Gettysburg Hunt had become the most visible and im- 
portant advocate of the developments affecting the organiza- 
tion, technical skill and tactical concepts of the artillery. This 
article concentrates on Hunt not because he accomplished ev- 
erything by himself, but because he was the key figure in the 
deployment and actions of the Federal artillery on July 3rd. 


Henry Jackson Hunt and the 
Deployment of Artillery 


Hunt specified the artillerists’ ideas about the use of artil- 
lery in a training manual he wrote with William Barry and 
William French for the army in 1860. “The effect of field artil- 
lery is generally in proportion to the concentration of its fire,” he 
said in Instruction for Field Artillery. Its object was not to hit a 
few isolated men, or fire randomly at enemy batteries but, “by a 
combined and concentrated fire, destroy an enemy’s cover; break 
up its squares and columns; to open his ranks; to arrest his at- 
tacks, and to support those which may be directed against him.” 

Hunt’s basic tactical principles can be summed up in three 
points: maneuverability of guns, concentration of fire, and con- 
vergence of fire (or cross-fire). In the first two years of the 
Civil War, the Army of the Potomac enjoyed a significant ad- 
vantage over its enemy in the quality and quantity of its artil- 
lery, both in ammunition and guns. Yet with the lone excep- 
tion of Malvern Hill, it failed to employ its weapons effectively 
and did not reap the rewards of this superiority. This was due 
to several factors, among which were dependence on untrained 
volunteers, army politics, nepotism, favoritism, neglect, incom- 
petence and professional jealousy. It was also due in part to 
the lack of understanding by successive army commanders of 
the ways in which the artillery could most effectively be em- 
ployed, and/or their inability to implement those ideas. In- 
stead of placing the guns on elevated ground or other tactical 
positions where their range and field of fire could be used to 
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Brigadier General Robert O. Tyler and staff of the Artillery Reserve, 


September, 1863, Library of Congress. 


teries were frequently forced to defend themselves in hand-to- 
hand combat, and were sometimes overrun. In other cases they 
were not employed at all in the area they were needed, but 
were held in reserve by infantry officers whose view of the over- 
all battle was severely restricted, officers who frequently pre- 
ferred to keep the batteries in reserve in their own area rather 
than send them to help another unit. 

From the beginning the artillerists knew the army needed 
a commander who understood the principles they sought to 
employ. They sought and lobbied to have a designated artillery 
commander with the authority to control the guns, to supply 
them sufficiently, and to replace inadequate officers with trained, 
experienced men. They wanted the overall commander also to 
comprehend the role terrain should play in the deployment of 
both artillery and infantry, and to be able to use that knowl- 
edge to choose ground on which they could fight to their own 
advantage. They wanted unity in the entire chain of command, 
from army commander to battery commander, in order that 
field artillery could be used in a maneuverable and coordinated 
manner and thus fulfill its potential. 

In short, the army itself had to be reorganized and artillery 
given at least a semi-independent capability, and amateurs had 
to be professionally trained in the use of their guns. Much op- 
position to these ideas existed at the higher levels of authority, 
among army, corps and division commanders. 

Major General George Gordon Meade was the first com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac to understand what the 
artillery advocates wanted, and to make the artillery a key ele- 
ment in his plans. He and Hunt formed a strong professional 
partnership because they shared the same concepts governing 
how artillery should be deployed. As a result, Gettysburg marked 
the transition of the artillery from an ineffective volunteer or- 
ganization with little cohesion to one that was professionally- 
trained and effective in combat. 


The defensive line faced by the attacking Confederates on 
July 3rd was the strongest the army had occupied thus far in 
the war. Major General Alpheus Williams called it, a “triangu- 
lar defensive army formation,” running from Cemetery Hill 
south along the western slope of Cemetery Ridge and the east- 
ern slope of today’s Artillery Ridge, on the west side of the Bal- 
timore Pike.* Little Round Top and Powers Hill anchored the 
southern end, and a line of guns and infantry connected these 
two, facing south. Overall, it was designed to protect Cemetery 
Hill and the Baltimore Pike, the army’s primary supply line to 
the railhead at Westminster, Maryland, where its materiel was 
stored. The Pike was also its primary line of retreat, should one 
become necéssary. The army’s Artillery Reserve and infantry 
reinforcements were located inside the triangle. 

Under Meade’s direction, Hunt laid out the lines and placed 
the guns according to principles worked out by the artillerists 
over two decades. The guns occupied elevations that allowed 
them to extend their range and offered clear fields of fire in 
front of the infantry. Furthermore, the positions allowed the 
guns to effectively hit any attacking force from both defilade 
(straight-ahead and above) and enfilade fire (on the flank or 
rear). The result was the resounding defeat of Confederate at- 
tacks on both flanks. 


Control and Maneuverability 


Henry Jackson Hunt was born on a frontier military post 
on Lake St. Clair, Michigan Territory, on September 14, 1819. 
His father Samuel had attended West Point and was a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the infantry. The eldest of four children, Henry fell in 
love with the military way of life at an early age.” Entering West 
Point in 1835, he soon made friends with cadets John Sedgwick, 
Irvin McDowell, Edward Johnson and P.G.T. Beauregard. Two 
others, William H. French and William F. Barry, became his 
best and lifelong friends. Hunt graduated 19th out of 3] in 1839. 

The artillery service of the 1830s had changed little since 
its inception in 1775. Artillery was a branch of the Ordnance 
Department, and would not be separated from it until the 1840s. 
This caused continual funding problems, as the artillery was 
frequently accorded the lowest priority. The artillery regiments 
got the men, arms and equipment not taken by the infantry. 
The simplest task of obtaining ammunition was very difficult. 
Having no department of their own, artillery officers had to 
cope with mountains of red tape, internecine politics, and bu- 
reaucratic delays.® 

In 1839 the army had no formal artillery chief. No senior 
artillery expert coordinated the functions of a branch of ser- 
vice that was spread around the country in decaying fortifica- 
tions. Feuding between the artillery and the ordnance depart- 
ment left the artillery an undesirable place to begin one’s 
military career. Newly commissioned 2nd lieutenant Henry J. 
Hunt jumped in with both feet, vowing to friends that this 
would all change.’ 

The organization of command and its structure was weak 
at best. After 1839 there were several categories of units. Artil- 
lery companies, referred to as Light Heavy, Coast, or Siege Ar- 
tillery, were still burdened with outdated cannon and cumber- 
some carriages. Many were isolated in fortifications that were 
already one hundred and fifty years old. Light Artillery was di- 
vided into two types. The men in Horse Artillery units rode 
horses and were assigned to accompany cavalry, but the gun- 


ners and crews of the Mounted Artillery walked alongside the 
guns or occasionally rode on caissons and limbers, and went 
into combat with infantry. These were sometimes also called 
foot artillery.® 


Caisson and Limber for mounted battery. 
Authors collection. 


ESPITE THE SAD STATE OF THE ARTILLERY 

organization, West Point graduated some very 

promising young artillery officers. Among the best 

were Thomas J. Jackson (1846), Charles Griffin and 
John Gibbon, (both 1847). 

Foremost to Hunt and Barry was young Jackson. To be ef- 
fective Jackson knew that a light field artillery company had to 
be an independent part of the army, used where best needed, 
and not solely assigned to support slow moving infantry col- 
umns. It should be allowed to deploy individual sections, or 
even single cannon. Jackson’s use of artillery as a striking force 
became legendary during the Mexican War. Hunt heard about 
Jackson’s exploits at Vera Cruz, where the Virginian had wheeled 
the guns of his section of six-pounders about as if they were 
horse-pistols, sometimes running them to within fifty yards of 
the enemy line to support charging infantry.” Hunt saw action 
in several battles during the war with Mexico and was slightly 
wounded in two of them. His actions on the Tacubaya Cause- 
way, leading to the gate at Belen Garita in Mexico City, earned 
him a brevet for gallantry. Another young officer, George B. 
McClellan, won several brevets for his actions in Mexico, as well 
Hunt’s admiration and loyalty. !° 

Stationed in Texas after the war, much of Hunt’s time and 
effort was spent studying artillery tactics and lobbying for the 
creation of the office of Chief of Artillery. The artillerists 
wanted the chief to be a senior man, a trained artillery officer 
capable of taking charge and handling the administrative af- 
fairs of the artillery for the entire army. Hunt also proposed 
that the artillery be separated from the Ordnance Department, 
thus removing nonprofessionals from controlling the artillery 
by political manipulation. He began in earnest to solidify his 
alliances with men who shared his perspective, like Barry, 
French, and McClellan. Although of different opinions on na- 
tional political issues, all three were staunch Unionists and 
dedicated to the professionalization and modernization of the 
army, including the artillery. Theirs would become a strong 
and lasting alliance. 

In November, 1856, Secretary of War Jefferson Davis sum- 
moned Hunt to the War Department to discuss the subject of 
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field artillery. Hunt showed Davis that it would be cheaper to 
maintain readily available units than to continue the policy of 
frequently disbanding and reorganizing field companies; he also 
pointed out the successful use of mounted and horse artillery 
during the war with Mexico. The two discussed the basic prin- 
ciples of field battery operations in combat, as well as adminis- 
trative policies governing the artillery. Secretary Davis liked 
Hunt’s concepts.!! 

Hunt walked out of the Davis’ office with Special Order 
No. 134, directing him to produce a manuscript for the army 
on the basic organizational and tactical principles and policies 
for field artillery. This order also mandated a board of officers 


array of artillery.!° This work did not go unnoticed. For his 
outstanding performance Hunt was brevetted colonel, and 
placed in command of all artillery south of the Potomac River. 
His official title was Chief of Artillery, Department of North- 
eastern Virginia, and Hunt used this position to gain more con- 
trol of the guns. 

President Abraham Lincoln called upon Major General 
George B. McClellan to take command of what was now called 
the Army of the Potomac. McClellan chose Barry to help re- 
organize the artillery. From July 27 until August 20, when 
McClellan officially accepted the command of the new army, 
“Little Mac” pulled political strings to strengthen his power. 


that would convene to amend = 
the training and instruction of 
batteries. Davis chose Hunt, | 
Barry and French to serve on 
the board. French, the senior 
officer, assumed command of 
the project. John Gibbon and 
Thomas J. Jackson were called | 
upon for instructional input. 
The book was written in two 
phases. Hunt wrote the first 
part of the manuscript be- 


The Department of Northeast- 
ern Virginia was absorbed into 
| the Army of the Potomac 
sometime in mid-August, plac- 
ing Hunt’s combined thirty- 
seven batteries totaling two hun- 
dred and fifty guns under 
| McClellan’s control.'® 

Barry assumed command of 
the Army of the Potomac’s artil- 
lery as Chief of Artillery because 
his regular army commission 


tween November, 1856 and 
September, 1857. Davis again 
summoned Hunt to Washington, and on September 1, 1858, 
Davis told him that his plans for the use of field artillery had 
been adopted by the army. He also encouraged Hunt to com- 
plete the manuscript for publication.!* 

Hunt did not finish writing until March, 1860. The last 
revision of the manuscript was turned over to the War Depart- 
ment for publishing later that month. It quickly won accep- 
tance as the bible for training the new field artillery. Both Hunt's 
book and John Gibbon’s The Artillerists’ Manual described the 
tactical deployment of one cannon, two gun sections, half bat- 
teries, or a full six gun battery in certain situations, and was 
simple to read and understand. Hunt’s book was designed for 
use as a textbook, Gibbon’s as a reference manual. 


The War Begins 


Hunt and Barry were at Fort Pickens, Florida when the 
Civil War broke out. Promoted to Major, Battery M, 2nd U.S. 
Artillery, Hunt’s baptism of fire came at Bull Run, where he 
fought well. Battery M was the last artillery unit to retire, and 
the last to reach the outskirts of Washington.!4 With the battle 
lost and Washington in a panic, Major Hunt volunteered his 
services to help reorganize the demoralized army. He still had 
not reported to headquarters for reassignment to the 5th Regi- 
ment. Hunt began to assemble the field artillery in a sensible 
fashion. By July 23 he had patched together a respectable com- 
mand that was placed on strategic hills and in forts surround- 
ing the capital. He utilized the horse artillery by placing them 
far out on the roads leading west toward Centerville, supported 
by squads of regular cavalry. 

The organization of the defense of Washington offered a 
grand example of how to follow the artillerists’ tactical prin- 
ciples in placing massed artillery on dominant terrain with 
enfilading and converging cross-fire. All the accessible routes 
to Washington south of the Potomac were covered by an ample 
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William Barry (left) and William 


ranked Hunt. McClellan secretly 
preferred Hunt, but military pro- 
tocol prevailed.!” Hunt was appointed Inspector General of 
Artillery. In this relationship, Barry administered the artillery, 
taking care of supplies, organization, and politics. Hunt super- 
vised the training of the gunners and the selection, maintenance 
and supply of the guns at the field level. To ease any tensions 
between the two, McClellan immediately promoted both men 
to full colonel, then brevetted Barry to brigadier general."* 

However, army politics still restricted Hunt and Barry. 
Their control over the Army of the Potomac’s artillery was only 
as strong as McClellan allowed it to be. For all practical pur- 
poses, the position of Chief of Artillery was simply advisory. 
The guns were still assigned to infantry units and the chief’s 
duties did not call for or allow the placing of batteries without 
official orders from McClellan. Hunt’s position was more 
tactical in the sense that he could move batteries in the Ar- 
tillery Reserve on McClellan’s orders. Overall, the com- 
manding general kept control of the guns, and assigned 
them to infantry units.!? 

Yet Hunt still managed to accomplish significant improve- 
ments. Confederate batteries were mostly supplied with a 
mixed bag of ordnance, including different calibers and types. 
For example, at Gettysburg the Richmond (Hampden, Vir- 
ginia) Artillery under Captain W. H. Caskie, had two 12- 
pounder Napoleons, one 3-inch Ordnance Rifle and one 10- 
pounder Parrott. 

In contrast, Hunt devised and wrote some basic principles 
with Barry’s and McClellan’s approval. Most artillery brigades 
were assigned both rifled and smoothbore batteries for long- 
and short-range work. He ordered that “each battery should 
maintain six guns, all the same type and caliber, with 400 rounds 
of ammunition per cannon.” Hunt suggested that four batter- 
ies be assigned to each corps for an artillery brigade, with a 
regular army captain assigned as commander.”” Supplying and 
refitting Federal artillery batteries, brigades, and battalions was 


French, Library of Congress. 


comparatively easy when compared to their Confederate coun- 
terparts.*! Barry agreed with Hunt’s points and went one step 
further. He wanted as many U.S. Regulars in the artillery as 
possible, no doubt to take advantage of their training. 

Still, problems remained. Volunteer infantry officers did 
not want to be saddled with independent artillery brigades 
under someone else’s command, especially that of junior regu- 
lar officers. Many of the division and corps commanders were 
politically appointed individuals who had no concept of the 
theory of artillery fire. McClellan accepted their protest. The 
four batteries assigned to each corps’ brigade would be com- 
manded by a Chief Artillery Advisor assigned to each i ie 
staff, chosen by the division | : 
commander.”* 

As Inspector General, Hunt 
personally conducted the 
strenuous drills of many indi- 
vidual batteries. Hunt and Barry 
managed to place many fine 
young officers in command and 
dismiss others who were not 
qualified. Barry administered, 
seeing to it that the batteries re- 
ceived attention from the Quar- | 


sonally gave the order to the Federal artillery to open fire. As 
directed, the batteries worked together, concentrating and con- 
verging their fire on single targets.?° 
For the very first time in the United States, the idea of 

concentrated and converging firepower, commanded from 
a controlled center and placed on dominant terrain, was 
put into practice. Federal batteries methodically bombarded 
Rebel infantry and artillery. Federal rifled batteries with 
slight elevation reached well down the approaches to the 
hill, while the smoothbored Napoleons decimated the fields 
below the brow.*° Lee sent line after line towards what ap- 
peared to most Federals waiting for them as certain death, 
Sey despite protests from several of 
| his subordinates. 
Henry Jackson Hunt was 

appalled by the Rebels’ tenacity, 
but did not let up as the gray 
lines attacked in closed forma- 
tions. He rode up and down the 
lines encouraging his cannon- 
eers, making sure their fire was 
slow, deliberate and accurate. 
He personally chose targets when 
he could, concentrating many 


Rufus Ingalls 
was the Army of 
the Potomac’s 
Quartermaster 
General, lasting 
longer than any 
other general in 
one position. 


termaster Department. 

During this initial organi- 
zation of the artillery of the Army of the Potomac, Hunt and 
Barry became close friends with 45-year-old Brevet Brigadier 
General Rufus Ingalls. This friendship would prove beneficial 
to all of them and to the artillery in general. As Quartermaster 
General, Ingalls had control of ordnance and commissary sup- 
plies. He was in constant conflict with his superiors in Wash- 
ington as they attempted to tie his hands with red tape. Thor- 
oughly professional, Ingalls displayed a pleasant disposition and 
keen sense of business, never losing his composure during the 
roughest of political battles. From beginning to end, he was the 
Army of the Potomac’s Quartermaster General, lasting longer 
than any other general in one position.” 

In April 1862, McClellan put most of the artillery on the 
Virginia Peninsula as the army concentrated for its spring of- 
fensive against Richmond. During the Seven Days battles, start- 
ing June 25th, Hunt proved himself time and again. Instead of 
directing through aides and adjutants, he personally led batter- 
ies into dangerous positions to help cover McClellan’s with- 
drawal in the face of General Robert E. Lee’s repeated attacks. 
Many Federal cannon were lost in last ditch stands as their in- 
fantry support withdrew to safer positions in the rear. Whole 
batteries were sacrificed, several while Hunt fired his revolver 
at close range at the charging enemy before ordering the guns 
abandoned. Hunt’s rear-guard actions allowed many regiments 
the time they needed to cross over a pontoon bridge, or wade a 
shallow swamp to safety.*4 But these maneuvers amidst crises 
represented exactly the opposite of the tactics Hunt wanted the 
artillery to utilize. 

At Malvern Hill Hunt literally took full tactical command 
of the Artillery Reserve. He personally placed batteries where 
he thought they would be most valuable, even moving guns 
that Barry had previously placed in other positions. The near 
mile-long plateau was lined with over one hundred cannon. 
When Lee attacked on the morning of July 1, 1862, Hunt per- 


Rufus Ingalls. Engraving done after Gettysburg. USAMHI, Carlisle. 


guns on clumps of infantry that 
appeared to be making headway. 
Twice Hunt’s horse was shot from under him, but each time he 
mounted another and rode on. Barry in turn kept a steady 
stream of ammunition moving to the top of the hill.?” 

Yet McClellan’s Peninsula campaign proved a failure. Lin- 
coln brought Major General John Pope to Washington, and Pope 
proceeded to dismantle the artillery.?® Pope’s army was soundly 
defeated for a second time at Bull Run on August 28-30th. Hunt 
stayed behind the lines with most of his batteries near Aquia 
Landing and missed the battle. 

When Lincoln turned the army back to “Little Mac,” Hunt's 
untarnished record spoke for itself. McClellan at once offered 
him the position of Chief of Artillery. Barry was, in effect, booted 
upstairs. He resigned his position on McClellan’s request and 
accepted the position of Chief Artillery Inspector for the de- 
fenses of Washington. He would also assume the duties of the 
Chief of Artillery Instruction, headquartered at Camp Barry, 
which was named after him.”? A brevet to brigadier general for 
Hunt soon followed. This time he had the full understanding 
from McClellan that his position would be more powerful than 
that of the outgoing Barry.°° 

McClellan agreed that Hunt would exercise unrestricted 
control of the artillery, on line and in reserve. Hunt also de- 
manded the right to “oversee field dispositions whenever he 
alone deemed such supervision vital, and to control adminis- 
tratively, supply and maintain all the batteries in the Army of 
the Potomac.”>! During the Peninsula Campaign, Hunt had 
taken it upon himself to issue a directive to the battery com- 
manders, using the powers of his staff position in McClellan's 
name. This was Official General Order No. 94: 

The firing will be deliberate and greatest care will be taken to 

secure accuracy. Under no circumstances will it be so rapid 

that the effect of each shot and shell can not be noted when 
the air is clear. There is no excess of ammunition. What we 
have must be made the most of.” 
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Now he had the power to enforce the order. Hunt immedi- | 
ately restaffed his own headquarters with dependable and loyal 
officers from the artillery. Lieutenant Colonel Edward E. Warner, 
his aide-de-camp, became his most trusted subordinate, as well 
as the Inspector General of Artillery, Army of the Potomac. 

During the battle of Antietam on September 17, Hunt had 
under his direct command 322 cannon in fifty five batteries, of 
which 285 became engaged. The first Federal batteries to arrive 
at Sharpsburg on September 16 were posted by Hunt on the 


commander’s control of the guns, and again approached Mc- 

Clellan on the subject of reorganization. Hunt requested that 

all the artillery, both heavy and light batteries, be consolidated 
into a single corps, including all the permanent batteries pro- 
tecting Washington. This would allow him to draw on trained 
replacements from the heavy artillery guarding Washington, 
Baltimore, the Potomac River forts, and from other armies. 
Hunt's request was not only rejected by McClellan, but was 
ridiculed by General-in-Chief Henry Halleck and Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton. 


heights east of, and overlooking, 
Antietam Creek. At dawn on the 
17th, Confederate gunners west 
of the creek surprised Hunt and 
opened on his exposed line of 
batteries posted on the open 
ridge. The Rebel gunners moved 
their pieces about the fields, us- 
ing the hills, woods, and fences 
to conceal their inferior num- 
bers. Individual Rebel batteries 
fired several rounds to get the 


Hunt backed off and de- 
cided to achieve his goals by 
other means.?” On October 20, 
1862, he confided to his good 
friend, Brevet Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robert O. Tyler, that he had 
a plan to build a second supply 
train for the artillery, a secret 
“ghost train.’>* Hunt began to 
order an overabundance of sup- 
plies, and most of the extra was 
skimmed off on arrival by his 


a 1 


range and elevation, then 
poured on a semi-concentrated 
fire, limbering out before 
heavier Federal fire could be massed against them. When the 
Rebel gunners did establish firing lines they pummeled Federal 
batteries, as well as the advancing blue-clad infantry.*4 

Hunt tried to maintain tight control of his batteries as the 
battle began, but promptly lost control to infantry division com- 
manders, who held guns in reserve in case they needed them. 
Many of the battery commanders fell short of Hunt’s expecta- 
tions, fighting their unit individually as if no other battery was 
on hand to lend support. 

As Captain John Tidball later wrote, the key to the whole 
battlefield was the group of knolls and secondary ridges be- 
tween Hooker’s right and the Potomac River. The Federals had 
ignored them but the Confederates put a number of guns there 
and constantly enfiladed the Federals. Tidball believed that 
Hooker had not seen them, and with no trained artillerist in 
his corps to point them out, and the battery commanders un- 
able to leave their batteries to look for positions, Federal bat- 
teries stood idle while the enemy gained the best ground.*4 In 
post-action reports many field officers laid blame on staff, writ- 
ing that the artillery was handled as poorly as it had been dur- 
ing the second battle of Bull Run. Hunt rejected many of these 
reports, refusing to blame high command. He issued an order 
that immediately set in motion another rebuilding of the field 
batteries in the Army of the Potomac.?> 

McClellan seemed pleased with the handling of the Fed- 
eral artillery but said little. Hunt knew they had been whipped 
by the inferior Rebel artillery. Hunt had the fire power to sup- 
Press the guns opposing him, but was unable to coordinate any 
concentrated fire. Some of the mounted batteries supporting 
the infantry performed quite well, while others failed miser- 
ably. Confederate gunners, some firing outdated howitzers, 
outgunned Hunt's men in blue, despite the fact that the soldiers 
in gray had 35 to 40 fewer cannon. Both armies wasted am mu- 
nition firing into unoccupied woods and using indirect fire,>® 

After Antietam Hunt began to seek significant changes. 
He made no attempt to hide his Opposition to the division 
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Edward Warner (left) Artillery Inspector General and Hunt’s Chief 
of Staff, USAMHI, Carlisle, and John Tidball , authors collection, 


loyal staff. Whatever was left 
over from the initial arrivals was 
hidden from view in warehouses and wagon trains around 
Fairfax and Alexandria. Even though General Order 110 directed 
the individual corps to supply their batteries with all necessary 
materiel, Hunt supervised this process closely. The batteries 
themselves were still spirited and in good physical condition, 
ready to fight. 

On November 7, Lincoln again removed McClellan from 
command of the Army of the Potomac and replaced him with 
Major General Ambrose E. Burnside. The new commanding 
general assured Hunt that the agreement with McClellan re- 
garding his position would remain in effect. Like McClellan, 
Burnside disappointed Hunt by allowing the field batteries to 
remain under control of the division commanders. Burnside 
divided the army into three Grand Divisions, thereby adding 
another level of command that further isolated and separated 
the batteries. Each Grand Division was in effect a wing of the 
army, with two or three corps below each wing commander, 
and two or three division commanders below them. The over- 
all command was assigned to an artillery adviser in each Grand 
Division, appointed by its commanding officer.*? If guns from 
different divisions were to be used together, they had to cut 
through a mass of bureaucracy, 

Brevet Colonel Charles Wainwright, the newly appointed 
Ist Corps artillery adviser, joined by Hunt, offered a plan that 
would overcome this by forming independent artillery brigades. 
Each brigade, commanded by artillery professionals, would be 
assigned to a specific corps. The commanders would answer to 
the corps commander and to Hunt, bypassing the Grand Divi- 
sion and divisional levels. Burnside quickly rejected the plan; 
he wanted nothing to do with the reorganization, Hunt, or 
Wainwright.*° 

Hunt continued to train his artillery and to supply his bat- 
teries with large amounts of materiel. The batteries were now 
in their prime. Many of these units began to take on the ap- 
pearance and identity they would have at Gettysburg. Robert 
O. Tyler was promoted to Brevet Brigadier General and placed 


in charge of the Artillery Reserve as well as the ordnance trains. 
This was a key factor. By retaining control of a large group of 
guns in the Artillery Reserve, Hunt, through Tyler, could throw 
the massed weight of several batteries against any point at a 
crucial moment. Tyler continued to help Hunt build the “ghost 
train” as well as handle his own job with little difficulty.*! The 
“ghost train” became a formidable weapon as it carried enough 
materiel and ordnance to supply Hunt’s batteries with about 
one hundred extra rounds of ammunition per gun.*” 


the Potomac’s worst defeat and perhaps the artillery’s poorest 
showing.*4 


Chancellorsville 


Major General Joseph Hooker replaced Burnside and im- 
mediately took control and disbanded the Grand Divisions. The 
new commander summoned Hunt to Army Headquarters on 
February 23, 1863, and informed him that the Artillery Reserve 


would be disbanded as well, and the officers assigned elsewhere. 


Like the front-line units, they would not just 
be attached to the divisions, but in fact would 
be assigned to the divisions. Artillery chiefs 
appointed by corps commanders would not 
answer to Hunt. Hunt was told by Hooker 
that he would have no say in the posting of 
batteries in combat. For all practical reasons, 
Hunt was not needed. Hooker would at- 
tempt to command the artillery through ad- 
jutants on his staff.4° 

| Even though Hunt’s title remained 
| Chief of Artillery of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, he was in fact only an artillery adviser 
on Hooker’s staff. Almost immediately, 
Hooker’s subordinates began to disassemble 
Hunt’s work. Chief of Staff Daniel 
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Colonel Charles S. Wainwright and staff, 


1st Corps Artillery Brigade (Wainwright in center), authors’ collection 


T FREDERICKSBURG HUNT THEORETICALLY 
commanded 375 cannon, some of which were placed 
along Stafford Heights, across the Rappahannock 
River from Fredericksburg. Their assignment was to 
support the infantry’s attempt to cross the river. Most of the 
engaged batteries were from the Artillery Reserve. The front- 
line guns waited beyond the heights under the watchful eyes of 
division commanders. The Reserve gunners had few targets to 
choose from, as the enemy lay hidden in the rear of the town. 

Burnside’s fight at Fredericksburg was a total failure from 
every point of view. The artillery was essentially wasted; the 
only damage their concentrated fire accomplished was the de- 
struction of one-third of the beautiful little river town. Burnside 
personally ordered Hunt’s batteries to fire on the town in an 
attempt to dislodge enemy riflemen hidden among the houses 
and stores. This order came after five unsuccessful attempts had 
been made to bridge the river. Hunt issued a cease-fire order a 
few hours after the barrage began. When the smoke cleared and 
Hunt looked through his glasses, he was horrified at the de- 
struction caused by his guns. The cease-fire lasted about 15 
minutes, then Burnside countermanded Hunt’s order and the 
guns reopened for another two hours.*? 

Reinforced by seven rifled batteries, a total of 185 cannon 
blasted the Fredericksburg riverfront. When Burnside finally 
allowed the disheartened gunners to cease fire, the “whiz” and 
“ping” of Rebel minié balls were as thick as before. Burnside’s 
pontoon bridge was finally built after several regiments crossed 
on boats and secured a bridgehead on the opposite bank. The 
rest of the battle went as poorly as the bridge work. Burnside’s 
infantry was slaughtered as it battled in the fields in front of 
Lee’s army massed on Marye’s Heights, and Hunt’s guns did 
little to support their efforts. Fredericksburg was the Army of 


Butterfield led the takeover. The politically 
appointed Butterfield appeared to be afraid 
of professionals like Hunt, Hancock, Slocum, 
Reynolds and Meade. In advising Hooker, he continually based 
his advice on personal interests, instead of military logic or 
necessity. Worse yet, the professionally-trained Hooker listened 
to Butterfield and followed his advice.*® 

Batteries were reassigned to divisions and the reserve bri- 
gades broken up. The officers of the reserve train, save Tyler, 
were sent elsewhere. Veteran ordnance officers were replaced 
by young men who were little more than friends of officers on 
Hooker’s staff. Tyler’s position as commander of the Artillery 
Reserve was never challenged, even after Butterfield placed Bre- 
vet Captain William Graham above the general in the chain of 
command. Graham understood what was happening and even- 
tually supported Hunt. The captain kept both Hunt and Tyler 
abreast of everything that occurred within Hooker’s immedi- 
ate circle. In many instances, Hunt knew of headquarters’ in- 
tentions before they became orders. Under protest from sea- 
soned artillery veterans such as Colonel Wainwright, the 
batteries reported to their assignments. The only bright spot 
was that Hunt’s covert train continued to grow. 

While most of Hooker’s army grew stronger and drilled 
for the coming spring campaign, the artillery sat idle. Hunt 
enlarged his small staff by secretly adding trusted men that had 
been displaced from the Artillery Reserve by Hooker appoin- 
tees. He swallowed his pride and continued to serve the artil- 
lery as best he could by reporting, as ordered, to army head- 
quarters for menial duties. Hunt, Tyler and others continued 
to refurbish many batteries, repairing or replacing obsolete ord- 
nance. Many of the fresh cannon were the new Three-Inch 
Ordnance Rifles, accurate up to 2,100 yards, now available in 
abundance. 

Colonel Wainwright tried to explain to Hooker and Butter- 
field the futility of trying to control 410 (continued on page 48) 
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FEDERAL ARTILLERY ENGAGED AGAIN - PICKETT’S CHARGE 


Note: This order-of-battle contains only those batteries engaged in firing against the infan- 
try in Pickett's Charge. Only those guns which fired on the infantry are listed; the total 
number of guns on hand is given in parentheses. The commander at the time of Pickett's 
Charge is listed. tf the battery had more than one commander, they are listed in order. 


Chief of Artillery 
Brigadier General Henry Jackson Hunt 


| Corps Artillery Brigade 
Colonel Charles S. Wainwright 
_ 4th United States Artillery, Battery B. Three 12-pounder Napoleons 
* Lieutenant James Stewart. (6) 
1st Pennsylvania Light, Battery B. Four 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
Caplain James H. Cooper. 


I Corps Artillery Brigade 
Captain John G. Hazard 
1st New York Artillery, Battery B. Two 10-pounder Parrott Rifles 
Captain James Rorty, Lieutenant Albert Sheldon, 
Lieutenant Robert E. Rogers. (4) 
1st Rhode Island Light, Battery A. Six 3-inch Ordnance Rifles. 
Captain William Amold 
1st U.S. Artillery, Battery |. Six 12-pounder Napoleons 
Lieutenant George A. Woodruff, Lieutenant Tully McCrea. 
Ath United States Artillery, Battery A. Two 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
Lieutenant Alonzo H. Cushing, Lieutenant Joseph Milne, 
Sergeant Frederick Fuger. (6) 


“McCrea 


‘ 
WooDRUFF 
CUSHING 


cong ran SSIS 


oo V Corps Artillery Brigade 
Captain Augustus P. Martin 
5th United States Artillery, Battery D. 


Six 10-pounder Parrott Rifles. 
Lieutenant Benjamin F. Rittenhouse. 


.- VI Corps Artillery Brigade 
Colonel Charles H. Tompkins 
1st Massachusetts Light, Baltery A. 
Six 12-pounder Napoleons 
| Caplain William H. McCartney. 
New York Light, 1st Battery. 
Six 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
Captain Andrew Cowan 
5th U.S. Artillery, Battery F. Six 10-pounder Parrott Rifles. 
Lieutenant Leonard Martin. 
2nd U.S. Artillery, Battery G. Six 12-pounder Napoleons 
Lieutenant John H. Butler 


All photographs from the authors collection. 
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XI Corps Artillery Brigade 
Major Thomas W. Osborn 
1st New York Light, Battery |, Four 3-inch Ordnance Rifles. 
Captain Michael Wiedrich. (6) 
13th New York Independent Battery. 
Three 3-inch Ordnance Rifles. 
Lieutenant William Wheeler. (4) 
1st Ohio Light, Battery, | 
Five 12-pounder Napoleons. 
Captain Hubert Dilger. (6) 
4th United States Artillery, Battery G. 
Six 12-pounder Napoleons. 
Lieutenant Eugene A. Bancroft. 


% x 
bu@ XII Corps Artillery Brigade 


Lieutenant Edward 0. Muhlenberg 
Ath United States Artillery, Battery F. Four 12-pounder Napoleons. 


Lieutenant Sylvanus T. Rugg (6). 
5th United States Artillery, Battery K. Two 12-pdr Napoleons 
Lieutenant David H. Kinzie. (4) 


OsBorN 


WHEELER 


DILGER 


MUHLENBERG 
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TYLER 


HUNTINGTON — 


ROBERTSON 


| 1st United States Artillery, Battery H 


11th New York Independent Battery 


Artillery Reserve 
Brigadier General Robert 0. Tyler 


First Regular Brigade 
Captain Dunbar R. Ransom 


Mason 


Six 12-pounder Napoleons. 
Lieutenant Phillip D. Mason. 

3rd United States Artillery, Batteries F & K. Two 12-pounder, Napoleons 
Lieutenant John G. Turnbull. (6) 

4th United States Artillery, Battery C. Six 12-pounder, Napoleons. 

Lieutenant Evan Thomas 

5th United States Artillery, Battery C. 
Six 12-pounder Napoleons. 
Lieutenant Gulian V. Weir 


First Volunteer Brigade 
Lieutenant Colonel Freeman McGilvery 
5th Massachusetts Light Artillery, Battery E 
Three 3-inch Ordnance Rifles > 
Captain Charles Phillips . os 
9th Massachusetts Light Artillery “| : 
Two 12-pounder Napoleons 
Lieutenant Richard Milton. (6) 
15th New York Independent Light Battery; Four 12-pounder Napoleons 
Captain Patrick Hart. 


+ 


Weir 


Second Volunteer Brigade 
Captain Elijah D. Taft 


_ 2nd Connecticut Artillery. Four 14-pounder James Rifles, 


Two 12-pounder Howitzers 
Captain John W. Sterling. 


_ 5th New York Independent Battery, Three 20-pounder Parrott Rifles, 


Elijah Taft. (6) 


Third Volunteer Brigade 
Captain James Huntington & 
1st New Hampshire Light, Battery A “%, 
Six 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
4- 


Captain Frederic M. Edgell 
1st Ohio Light Artillery, Battery H, 
Six 3- inch Ordnance Rifles 
Lieutenant George W. Norton 
1st Pennsylvania Light Battery, F & G. Two 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
Captain Bruce Ricketts. (6) 
1st West Virginia Light, Battery C. Four 10-pounder Parrott Rifles 
Captain Wallace Hill 


RICKETTS 


Fourth Volunteer Brigade 
Captain Robert H. Fitzhugh 
6th Maine Light, Battery F. Four 12-pounder Napoleons 
Lieutenant Edwin B. Dow 


_ Ist New Jersey Light, Battery A. Six 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 


Lieutenant Augustin N. Parsons 

{st New York Light, Battery G. Six 12-pounder Napoleons 
Captain Nelson Ames. 

1st New York, Battery K. Four 3-inch Ordnance Rifles, 
Captain Robert Fitzhugh 


BURTON 


a | 
Two 3-inch Ordnance Rifles. 


Captain John E. Burton (Attached to 1st New York Battery K) 


s See First Horse Artillery Reserve Brigade 


Captain James Robertson 
9th Michigan Light, Battery |. Six 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
Captain Jabez J. Daniels. 


Unattached 

3rd Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery, Battery H. Two 3-inch Ordnance Rifles 
Captain William Rank 

10th New York Independent Battery. Temporarily broken up. Men assigned 
to Phillip's 5th Massachusetts and Taft's 5th New York 

14th New York Independent Battery. Temporarily broken up. Men assigned 
to Rogers’ 1st New York battery B and Hart’s 15th New York 
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(continued from page 45) from their level. Wainwright was sure 
Hooker’s decision would bring on mass confusion not just in 
the artillery, but throughout the army, and told him so. Major 
General John F. Reynolds and Hunt both endorsed the colonel’s 
bluntly written correspondence. Hooker dismissed 
Wainwright's argument, stating: “My decision is final, there will 
be no change.”4” 


nized fashion. Chaos reigned. The | 1th Corps guns were moved 
about the field from one position to another by junior officers 
and adjutants from both Howard’s and Hooker’s staffs. Com- 
munication broke down. Some battery commanders took it 
upon themselves to do what was needed. Captain Hubert Dilger, 
without orders, placed his six Napoleons from the Ist Ohio Light 
Artillery, Battery I, across the Plank Road as Howard’s panic- 


UNT WATCHED as many of the bat- 
teries and trains began to lapse into dis- 
repair. Even some of the units he refit- 
ted in early April began to fall apart. He 
continued to be haunted by the thought of all Con- 
federate batteries being used as horse artillery. They 
were usually inferior to the Yankees in materiel, 
ordnance and horses, but had almost always 
outgunned them. To Hunt, Confederate gunners 
appeared to make up in sheer guts, determination, 
quick maneuverability and decisive thinking, what 
they lacked in equipment and ordnance. Hunt and 
Barry had written in their manual that the pur- 
pose of field artillery should be to support all ele- 
ments of the army wherever needed and quickly. | 
The Rebel gunners had done just that. 

General Order No. 164, designed to achieve 
more speed and maneuverability by reducing ex- 
cess baggage, had been on the books for nearly | 
eight months, but the Federal batteries failed to 
follow its directives and regulations when moving 
on marches. Spare parts, accessories, personal baggage, forage 
and fodder were placed wherever room could be found. Even 
in slow moving columns this extra weight could break down 
horses and equipment. The attached battery wagons became a 
problem when personal items outweighed essential supplies. 
Wainwright drafted another memo to Hooker and again re- 
ceived Reynolds’ support.** According to Wainwright, “Hunt 
made a significant improvement when he reduced the num- 
ber of heavy spare parts, bellows, spokes, and so forth, carried 
by the guns and caissons.” In an official circular, backed by 
Hooker, Hunt put the first phase of reinstituting General Or- 
der 164 in motion: “Hereafter all the unessentials are to be 
carried in the battery wagons. Only one spare wheel will be 
allowed to a section which will save on horse-flesh.”*? The horse 
batteries were limited to one chest of ammunition on their 
caisson bodies. 

In late April Hooker began to march his men south to 
meet the enemy. As Hunt, Meade and Wainwright had pre- 
dicted, Hooker’s first breakdown came early and it came in 
the artillery. On April 28, 1863, after a muddy eight mile march, 
Wainwright’s Ist Corps batteries bivouacked in a soggy 
meadow. When ordered by one of Hooker’s staff officers to 
send one of his batteries to White Oak Church, Wainwright 
refused, telling the aide “I am just an advisor, and have no au- 
thority to send the artillery units belonging to General 
Reynolds anywhere.”?” 

On the afternoon of May 2, Confederate Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson surprised the 11th Corps east 
of the Old Wilderness Church. The army’s right flank was over- 
whelmed and crumbled. The rout was complete and the artil- 
lery, also totally disorganized, was unable to help in any orga- 
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Hubert Dilger, authors’ collection. 


stricken infantry swarmed past. Dilger 
fired double and triple canister into at- 
tacking Confederates at a distance of less 
than two hundred yards. Fortunately 
some 11th Corps regiments rallied to his 
support.”! 

For two more days Hooker’s army 
fought a losing battle against inferior 
forces. Confederate artillery was again 
handled far better than the Federal bat- 
teries. Granted, the heavy woods and 
broken landscape hindered the Federals, 
but it was Hooker’s own reorganization 
that handcuffed his artillery. Hooker’s 
staff lost all control of the batteries, as 
did the corps commanders. Division 
commanders kept their assigned batter- 
ies on a tight leash. They frequently re- 
fused to allow them to be moved or used. 

The breakdown was so complete 
that Hooker called for Hunt and asked 
for help. Hunt quickly found that mov- 
ing batteries would not be easy: the infantry’s hold was simply 
too strong. He was stopped on numerous occasions from mov- 
ing guns by division commanders and corps staff adjutants. 
Some battery commanders, like Captain Dieckmann of the 13th 
New York, refused direct orders from Hunt, telling him that he 
had not received orders that would alter the chain of command. 
Dieckmann told Hunt “everyone in the world has ordered me 
everywhere. What the Hell am I supposed to do? I was placed 
here by an officer with more rank than you.”°? 


Wainwright also recalled the confusion on May 3: 
Reynolds was in bad humor. The two Dutch batteries he had 
seized on had cleared out after being posted. I told him that 

it seemed to me all the artillery of the army was running 

around loose. I had met half a dozen batteries going to the 

front, and as many more going to the rear, blocking the road 

to no purpose.* 

Swollen rivers, washed out bridges and the isolation of 
many batteries on the southwest banks of the Rapidan and Rap- 
pahannock made for a harrowing withdrawal from the Chan- 
cellorsville woods. With little rear guard left as support, the 
batteries stacked up at the various fords waiting to cross. The 
only thing that prevented many of these guns from falling into 
enemy hands was the fact that the Confederates chose not to 
pursue in earnest. By the time they got across and the cam- 
paign ended, fourteen cannon had been lost, along with nu- 
merous caissons, wagons, tons of materiel and ordnance. Ap- 
proximately four hundred and fifty artillerymen had become 
casualties, ten percent of the total number engaged. Most were 
wounded or captured. 

On May 12, as the Army of the Potomac again licked its 
wounds, Hooker issued Special Order No. 129, officially plac- 


ing Hunt back in command of all the artillery.°* Not only did 
Hooker agree to McClellan’s and Hunt’s previous terms, but he 


promptly ordered the initiation of the single commander sys- 
tem.°° 


Hunt Reorganizes the Artillery 


Henry Jackson Hunt had reached a point at which he could 
begin to implement the ideas that he and the artillerists had 
emphasized since the war with Mexico: maneuverability, con- 
centration and convergence. The reorganization began on May 
11. The first priority was to order a muster and return from 
each field battery, both mounted and horse. Next Hunt rein- 
stated Tyler’s Artillery Reserve as it was prior to Hooker, and 
instructed Tyler to dismiss Hooker’s appointees and replace 
them with men of his own choosing. The third item on Hunt's 
list was the dismissal of volunteer officers who did not meet his 
expectations. 

On the next day official orders were sent to the seven corps 
commanders and all their division commanders. All batteries 
assigned to a corps were reorganized into separate artillery bri- 
gades, each commanded by an artillery officer of Hunt's choice. 
Each artillery brigade was to be self-sufficient. They were staffed 
with adjutants and aides from the artillery and each was to have 
a quartermaster and an ordnance officer. Every battery would 
maintain its own integrity within the brigade. Unlike Hunt’s 
agreement with McClellan, neither corps nor divisions were 
responsible for supplying the batteries. Control of supplies now 
rested with the Chief of Artillery. 

As ordered, a four-gun battery consisted of approximately 
110 enlisted men, plus officers. A six-gun battery maintained a 
minimum of 150 enlisted men, plus officers. To achieve the 
numbers needed to meet this order, army headquarters backed 
Hunt’s request for help. Each corps was told to help staff un- 
dermanned batteries with infantry.°° 

By May 25th the artillery of the Army of the Potomac was 
grouped into twelve artillery brigades, each composed of four 
or five batteries. Seven brigades were assigned to specific corps, 
while the remaining five were placed in Tyler's Artillery Reserve. 
The Artillery Reserve itself became a separate and self-suffi- 
cient fighting force, complete with its own infantry and cavalry 
escort. Nine batteries in two brigades of Horse Artillery comple- 
mented Hunt's strength, for a total of 410 cannon.”” 

Hunt worked into June at further transforming the ar- 
tillery. Brevet 1st Lieutenant Cornelius Gillett maintained 
Tyler’s reserve ordnance train, as well as Hunt’s “ghost train.” 
His position should have been occupied by no less than a 
brigadier general, but Gillett was the man both Hunt and Tyler 
wanted. Gillett kept both trains well within supporting dis- 
tance of Hunt’s batteries. On June 3, Hunt assigned a thirty- 
year-old New Yorker, Major Thomas W. Osborn, as the new 
11th Corps Artillery Brigade Commander. Osborn was the last 
of Hunt’s seven brigade commanders to be assigned prior to 
Gettysburg.°® Osborn had been the 3rd Corps Artillery Ad- 
visor, but was better known for his feats with Wainwright's 
Ist Corps.?? 

Brigadier General Henry Jackson Hunt was now truly in 
command of the artillery of the Army of the Potomac. His 
objective in the reorganization had been essentially, though 
not completely, achieved. He continued throughout the Penn- 
sylvania campaign to work to complete the process of taking 


command and reshaping the artillery into a more effective 
organization. 

With the acceptance of Hooker’s resignation and the ap- 
pointment of Major General George Meade to command of 
the Army of the Potomac on June 28th, for the first time the 
army had a commanding general who not only knew as much 
as Hunt about the tactical use of artillery, but believed whole- 
heartedly in the same principles. 

A Topographical Engineer by training, Meade fully com- 
prehended the importance of terrain and the need to control 
fields of fire with artillery. At Gettysburg Meade repeatedly or- 
dered Hunt to inspect and place his guns in important places, 
and closely supervised his work. Unlike previous command- 
ers of the Army of the Potomac, Meade made the artillery and 
Hunta key part of his plans. Hunt went on every major recon- 
naissance with Meade, and helped implement the commander’s 
plans for the defense of the Cemetery Ridge and Baltimore 
Pike lines.®° 

Meade and Hunt formed a working, professional part- 
nership. Neither man was easy to get along with. Both were 
highly intelligent, well-educated, thoroughly professional, and 
held strong opinions about how the artillery should be orga- 
nized. It is important to emphasize that this partnership was 
not based on friendship (though they got along reasonably 
well), nor on personality, politics, or nepotism, as so many 
previous partnerships in the army high command had been. It 
was a result of the fact that the two saw eye-to-eye on impor- 
tant military issues, the most significant of which was the need 
to make the army live up to its professional potential, and 
to fight the coming battle on favorable terrain. Both de- 
spised the political machinations of previous commanders. 
Both sought to make the army work they way they knew it 
could, and were ambitious for victory, not necessarily for per- 
sonal glory or power. 

Yet all was not a bed of roses. Hunt and Meade were strong- 
willed, opinionated professionals, and they did have differences. 
Not long after the battle Hunt told his wife that he and Meade 
did not agree on everything: 

It is now probable I shall {not} remain long with the army in 

my present position. There will probably and possibly be some 

trouble between Gen. M and myself. I have asked to be relieved 
from his Staff and will insist upon it unless he meets my views 

as to my department...” 

On the evening of June 30th Meade ordered Hunt to re- 
connoiter an area in northern Maryland that the commander 
felt would provide good ground on which to fight.°* Meade 
knew the type of terrain he wanted to occupy, and picked Hunt 
for the assignment because he was aware of Hunt’s keen eye for 
the right ground. He also knew Robert E. Lee was an engineer 
and would most likely assault the weakest point in any given 
line. Thus Hunt’s assignment was to find ground on which to 
build a line with few or no weaknesses. 

The positions Hunt examined lay along a twenty-mile 
stretch of broken low hills, running east to west, just south 
of Pipe Creek. Hunt immediately saw the possibility of a 
nearly perfect defensive position and artillery platform, 
vastly superior to Malvern Hill. Most of the positions along 
the length of the ridge had open and far-reaching fields of 
fire, with enfilading positions available. The Pipe Creek line 
was chosen and designed as a place to engage the enemy on 
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favorable terms, not to retreat to and hole up in. Hunt believed 
it was nearly a perfect line: 

From Westminster—which is in Parr’s Ridge, the eastern 
boundary of the valley of the Monocacy—good roads led in 
all directions, and gave the place ... strategic value for Meade 
.... The new line could not be turned by Lee without imminent 
danger to his own army, nor could he afford to advance upon 
Baltimore or Washington, leaving the Army of the Potomac 
intact behind and so near him; —that would be to invite the 
fate of Burgoyne. Meade, then, could safely select a good 
“offensive-defensive line” behind Pipe Creek and establish 
himself there, with perfect liberty of action in all directions. 
Without magazines or assured communications, Lee would 
have to scatter his army more or less in order to subsist it, and 
so expose it to Meade; or else keep it united, and so starve it, a 
course which Meade could compel by simple demonstrations. 
There would then be but two courses for Lee,—either to attack 
Meade in his chosen position or to retreat without a battle. 
The latter, neither the temper of his army nor that of his 
Government would permit. In case of a defeat Meade’s line 
would be comparatively short, and easily covered, whilst Lee’s 
would be for two marches through an open country before he 
could gain the mountain passes.” 


July 1 


On the first day the guns were used haphazardly at best, in 
crisis situations, and without the benefit of coordination. 
Buford’s troopers defended the ridges west of town as Confed- 
erates from Major General A.P. Hill’s corps approached from 
the west along the Chambersburg Pike. Buford’s men and Lieu- 
tenant John H. Calef’s Battery A, 2nd U.S. Light Artillery held 
off the Rebels. Calef’s three sections performed brilliantly, work- 
ing independently yet supporting one another. Captain James 
Hall’s 2nd Maine Light Artillery rode far in front of Reynolds’ 
Ist Corps, and the general sent them into battle. He chose to 
trade guns for time, and Hall obliged. 

Hunt was with Meade and Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock when the commanding general sent the 2nd Corps 
commander to the battlefield authorizing him to act as the over- 
all commander on the field until the arrival of Major General 
Henry Slocum, commander of the 12th Corps. Hunt had al- 
ready run into problems with the temperamental Hancock. Only 
four weeks earlier the Pennsylvanian had formally protested the 
reorganization of the 2nd Corps Artillery Brigade. His protests 
fell on deaf ears. Yet as much as Hunt disliked Hancock, he 
thought he was the right man to send to Gettysburg. 

With Hancock on his way, Meade turned his attention to 
the artillery. He reassured Hunt that his position as Chief of 
Artillery was secure. Meade ordered the Artillery Reserve for- 
ward and sent messages to corps artillery brigade commanders. 
Hunt stayed with Meade at Taneytown as nine reserve batteries 
and the 11th Corps Artillery Brigade moved toward the battle. 

It was well into the evening when Meade finally ordered 
his headquarters to move. Hunt accompanied the commander 
up the Taneytown Road in the dark, moving around stalled 
wagons, through fields, and over farm lanes. At about 10:30 p.m. 
Meade’s party reached Tyler’s bivouac, one mile south of the 
2nd Corps line.® Tyler joined the party as Meade’s headquar- 
ters staff continued north. Meade stopped and spoke with Gib- 
bon and Hancock, and Hunt first learned about the lines drawn 
up along the crest of Cemetery Hill.°° Hunt and Meade passed 
up the narrow road, hundreds of campfires flickering on either 
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side. The smoke clung to the ground in the woods creating an 
eerie glow from each fire; the smell of battle permeated the 
area. Hunt turned east, off the road somewhere near today’s 
Visitor Center, ascended the western crest of Cemetery Hill, 
then descended into the Evergreen Cemetery.” 

In Hunt’s absence, the Federal 1st and 11th Corps batter- 
ies had performed what might be called a lengthy delaying 
action. The guns had not been used to their full potential: there 
was little coordination, no choice of terrain, no cross-fire. 
They were placed into positions gun by gun or section by sec- 
tion by infantry commanders with little or no artillery train- 
ing. Many positions were untenable, taken for the sole pur- 
pose of supporting infantry positions that were inferior to the 
enemy’s. Converging fire was simply impractical. Other Fed- 
eral batteries spent much of the day defending themselves in 
counter-battery fire, too busy to lend proper support from 
their poor positions. 


John Calef (left), and William Wheeler, authors’ collection. 


In his handbook for field artillery, The Artillerist’s 
Manual 1860), used throughout the Federal artillery, John Gib- 
bon had described just such a situation and how it should be 
avoided: 

Artillery cannot defend itself when hard pressed, and should 

always be sustained [when in close proximity to the enemy] 

by either infantry or cavalry. The proposition to arm 

cannoneers with small-arms, such as revolvers, short rifles, 

&c, is calculated to do more harm than good. 

On July Ist Federal batteries had little choice but to fight 
an infantryman’s battle, as they were thrust into crisis situa- 
tions. They paid the price in heavy losses in men and materiel. 
First Corps division commander Brigadier General James 
Wadsworth’s insistence that batteries continue to hold 
McPherson's Ridge, long after Calef and Hall were driven off, is 
a prime example. Hunt later became enraged at Wadsworth, 
calling him a brave, dedicated, and loyal leader, but a horrible 
tactician and soldier. Wadsworth humbly accepted a portion 
of the blame for the heavy losses on July 1st, and chose not to 
mention Reynolds’ unfortunate placement of Hall in the early 
morning. 

Reynolds, Buford and Howard knew what Gibbon had 
preached in his Artillerists’ Manual. “In defensive battles, the 
contour of the ground is of the first importance, and if properly 
taken advantage of, may be made to double the force and im- 
portance of artillery."°? Meade had discussed the same topic 
with Reynolds, who in turn had passed the word to Howard 
and Buford. 

All three saw Cemetery Hill as an ideal artillery platform 
and defensive position, but it was Howard who first rode onto 


Cemetery Hill and reconnoitered its crest. He then rode west to 
see Reynolds, and agreed to fortify the hill before sending troops 
north of the town. Howard met his artillery brigade com- 
mander, Major Thomas Osborn, near the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege campus as the former was returning from a reconnoiter of 
the fields below Oak Ridge. The two officers agreed then and 
there that artillery would provide the foundation of the Cem- 
etery Hill line. Osborn sent dispatches for two of his batteries 
to hurry on at “double quick,” and make for Gettysburg with- 
out delay.”° 

As soon as they reached Howard atop Cemetery Hill, 
Dilger’s 1st Ohio Light, Battery I was placed in “action front” 
between the Taneytown Road and Baltimore Pike, covering the 
approaches of the Emmitsburg and Taneytown Roads, and 
Washington Street to the west-northwest. Howard ordered 
Osborn to detach one section and send it north of town in hopes 
of slowing any enemy movement from that direction. Dilger’s 
remaining two sections were held in position until the second 
battery, Lieutenant William Wheeler’s 13th NY Independent, 
was seen racing up the Taneytown Road south of the hill. Dilger 
moved north through town as Wheeler swung around at re- 
vetse trot atop the hill very near Dilger’s recent position. Elev- 
enth Corps infantry was now passing over the hill and through 
town to give battle in the fields north of Gettysburg.’! 

Howard first fortified Cemetery Hill, not Buford, Reynolds 
or Hancock. He fully understood its strategic and tactical im- 
portance as an artillery platform. It not only commanded the 
town and surrounding fields, but perhaps more importantly, 
the converging roads. As long as the heights south of town were 
held, the town of Gettysburg was of little military value to the 
Confederates, and was probably untenable. 

Before the evening was up General Hancock had assumed 
command and solidified the heights by continuing to fortify 
them with both artillery and infantry. Hancock, a scribbled note 
from Meade in his pocket, personally placed batteries where he 
thought they would be most effective. All of the battery posi- 
tions chosen by Hancock and Howard on July 1st apparently 
met with Hunt and Meade’s approval, as they were still in their 
positions on July 4th. Even Hunt could not have done better. 

Yet overall the guns had not been handled as Hunt knew 
they could be, and had not been used to their potential. The 
crises at hand had dictated their deployment. When he reached 
the battlefield, Henry Jackson Hunt set out to organize his guns, 
using the principles he and the other artillerists had developed 
over the previous two decades. He would coordinate their po- 
sitions so that they could deliver a concentrated and converg- 
ing fire, and make sure they were well supplied. 


July 2 


When Meade and Hunt arrived on Cemetery Hill some- 
time after midnight, they noted that the enemy campfires ap- 
peared to surround the town on the east, north and west. As 
Meade talked with Hancock and Howard at the cemetery’s 
gatehouse, Hunt rode out to find the Ist and 11th Corps Artil- 
lery Brigade commanders. He found Colonel Charles Wain- 
wright and Major Thomas Osborn somewhere north of the 
gatehouse on the Baltimore Pike. 

They explained the day’s action. Although far outnum- 
bered, the Federals had not relinquished the field until the very 
last minute. Wainwright described the tactically weak positions 


atop McPherson's Ridge and blamed Wadsworth for the loss of 
one cannon. He also incorrectly blamed Wadsworth, rather than 
Reynolds, for the near destruction of Hall’s 2nd Maine. Al- 
though the colonel did not state that Wadsworth had caused 
the army’s loss on July Ist, he implied so.” 

Osborn told Hunt that everything possible had been done 
to secure the batteries as the army withdrew. Hunt was pleased 
with his gunners’ action as described to him by his subordi- 
nates. He switched the discussion to Cemetery Hill, asking if 
the position was strong. Both artillery officers stated it was; they 
could hold it without difficulty if supplied with enough am- 
munition. Hunt assured them that Tyler’s reserve batteries 
would share their ordnance until the ammunition trains ar- 
rived. It is not known if he actually reconnoitered the artillery 
line atop Cemetery Hill at this point or simply relied on his 
subordinates’ information. 


3” Ordnance Rifles. Hall’s battery looking north, authors’ collection. 


UNT RETURNED TO MEADE AND THE GROUP 
of generals about 2:00 a.m, accompanied by Wain- 
wright and Osborn. Hunt’s two commanders re- 
peated their stories to Meade. Howard, like Meade 
an engineer, chimed in that Cemetery Hill was indeed a good 
artillery position with numerous interlocking fields of fire. 
Howard and Doubleday had successfully followed Meade’s in- 
structions, passed on by Reynolds: they held the high ground. 

Sometime between 2:00 and 3:00 a.m., Hunt began what 
would be the most important reconnoiter in his military ca- 
reer. The party consisted of Generals Meade, Howard, Hunt, 
and Tyler. It also included Colonel Warner, two topographical 
engineers (Captain William H. Paine and Lieutenant Charles 
Bissell) to make maps of the terrain and positions, Meade’s aide- 
de-camp Captain George Meade, Jr., and a detachment from 
the 2nd Pennsylvania Cavalry. The group rode west and stopped 
somewhere near the Taneytown Road. Howard physically 
pointed out Seminary Ridge, from which Doubleday had re- 
tired. Hunt at once concluded that Lee would eventually attack 
from this direction, Even in the dark one could see the open 
expansive fields below and west of Cemetery Hill. Howard was 
right about the strength of the position on the hill, as Reynolds 
and Buford had been before him. Meade again asked Hunt and 
Tyler about ammunition. Meade was exceptional at delegating 
authority, but he was also on top of things as they happened. 
He wanted an inventory now. 

Hunt replied that Tyler’s people were nearby with several 
extra wagons of ammunition.’? Lieutenant Edward Muhlen- 
berg’s 12th Corps ammunition trains, as well as Captain John 
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Hazard’s limbers and caissons from the 2nd Corps, were all 
camped less than one hour away. Lieutenant Cornelius 
Gillett’s reserve ammunition train was due by 2:00 p.m. 
Hunt did not mention the covert “ghost train” that he, Tyler, 
and Brigadier General Rufus Ingalls had assembled for just 
such an emergency. 

Meade led the men across the Taneytown Road, then turned 
south. They moved through Ziegler’s Woods, continuing to a 
small wooden farmhouse where they reined to a halt near a 
rock-strewn lot overgrown with underbrush and saplings. A 
cluster of small oaks amid a rubble of rocks stood at its center. 
Hunt and Warner took mental notes as Bissell and Paine 
sketched on their pads.’* 

Hunt and Howard discussed artillery positions as they fol- 
lowed Meade south, skirting Cemetery Ridge. Third Corps po- 
sitions were distinct in the valley below the ridge, bivouacked 
in the low ground surrounding Plum Run. Meade’s party 
stopped here and there as the two accompanying artists did 
their work. Approaching the north base of Little Round Top, a 
pair of silhouetted guns could be seen on the ridge in position 
near today’s Wheatfield Road. This was a section of guns com- 
manded by 2nd Lieutenant William Egan from Lieutenant 
David Kinzie’s 5th U.S., Battery K. The party stopped here as 
Bissell and Paine sketched. Egan and Kinzie both told Meade 
that from what they saw on the evening of the Ist, the ground 
to their front was unsuitable for attack. It is not known if they 
meant unsuitable for a Confederate or Federal advance.’> Meade 
and most of his party rode back over the crest on a small cross- 
road (now Wheatfield Road) while Hunt and Warner waited 
for Bissell. 

When Bissell completed his work the three officers re- 
mounted their horses and continued their ride. Neither Hunt, 
Warner, nor Bissell recorded the time, but it was probably 
around 4:00 a.m. Hunt’s group trotted back over Cemetery 
Ridge, turned north on the Taneytown Road, and headed to- 
ward Cemetery Hill. As they approached the base of the hill 
they spied Meade’s group standing in the front yard of the 
Widow Leister’s small farmhouse, located just west of the road. 
The house sat 1,300 feet east of and below the Copse of Trees, 
now silhouetted in the dark above Cemetery Ridge. Bissell dis- 
mounted and moved into the house to begin copying rough 
sketches for Captain Paine’s maps. Meade returned to the saddle, 
probably leading the group east through the swale belonging 
to Catherine Guinn.”® 

Neither Hunt nor Meade had slept in over 24 hours. Both 
men appeared to all observers as alert, composed, and in con- 
trol of their faculties. Meade led the smaller group through 
numerous stone and rail fences, past darkened woodlots and 
orchards, making their way toward the Baltimore Pike. They 
passed through the Ist and 11th Corps artillery park, reaching 
the Pike somewhere south of Cemetery Hill. The general led 
them onto the Pike, continuing another 300 yards south to- 
ward the Abraham/Henry Spangler farm. They followed Meade 
onto one of Spangler’s rural farm lanes that wound through 
some woods to the east, away from the pike. The column rode 
past a section of guns belonging to the 1st Ohio Light Artillery, 
Battery K, fronting due east, covering the dark approaches of a 
valley and Spangler’s Spring beyond. After leaving Culp’s Hill 
he followed Meade to Powers Hill. Meade left Hunt with 
Muhlenberg as the two artillerists discussed positions, includ- 
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ing McAllister’s Hill, then rode to reconnoiter Rock Creek. Af- 
ter making preparations with Muhlenberg, Hunt returned to 
Meade’s headquarters.’” 

This concluded the first of Hunt’s rides around the Fed- 
eral position at Gettysburg. He had paid close attention to the 
terrain, and evaluated it in terms of its military potential. He 
had found that two ridges, Cemetery Ridge and today’s Artil- 
lery Ridge, the latter just west of the Baltimore Pike, provided 
ground much like that which he had examined along Pipe Creek. 
They offered nearly perfect amphitheaters for defensive posi- 
tions: long ridges high enough to allow artillery to function at 
or near its fullest capacity, but not so high that they intimi- 
dated an enemy into not attacking. There were knolls for the 
guns, and plenty of space for supporting infantry lines. The 
knolls were within a range in which the guns could support 
each other with cross-fire, and thus enable them to throw a 
heavy and deadly field of fire against any attacking force. John 
Gibbon had described this type of ground almost perfectly in 
his instructions on picking defensive ground: 

On the defensive, broken ground is sought for, to cover the 
front and flanks and keep the enemy for a longer time under 
the fire of the battery. The largest pieces and batteries of 
position are placed at the points where the enemy will probably 
make his chief attempts. Batteries, instead of being placed 
directly in front of the objects to be fired at, should be 
established obliquely so as to take the enemy’s line or artillery 
slantingly, thereby producing greater damage.” 


Edward Muhlenberg (left), and William Egan, authors’ collection. 


VER THE NEXT DAY AND A HALF, Hunt rode 
along the lines three more times, all at Meade’s 
prompting. Each time he examined his guns and 
adjusted their positions. Along Cemetery and Artil- 
lery Ridges Meade and Hunt constructed exceptionally strong 
lines of artillery and infantry with interlocking fields of fire. 
They were essentially mirror images of each other, with Cem- 
etery Ridge facing west and the Baltimore Pike line facing east. 
By the morning of July 3rd the lines would begin on Cemetery 
Hill, with one running south along Cemetery Ridge to Little 
Round Top, the other southeast to Powers and McAllister’s Hills 
along the Baltimore Pike. A line of infantry and artillery would 
run east and west between the two ridges, anchored at Powers 
Hill and Little Round Top, facing south and protecting the rear. 
With the Artillery Reserve located in the center, just minutes 
from any position at which reinforcements might be needed, 
and infantry and cavalry everywhere, Meade and Hunt’s line 
was rock-solid and as close to impregnable as any line con- 
structed by the Army of the Potomac during the war. 


Hunt took a short nap. As dawn neared Osborn became 
agitated over the lack of infantry to plug a 1,000 yard gap be- 
tween the 11th Corps on Culp’s Hill and portions of the 12th 
Corps near Powers Hill. The swale surrounding Spangler’s 
Spring loomed dark and threatening. It led right into the rear 
of the Federal line, and with no one to protect it, the Confeder- 
ates could march right in. At the moment the only force in the 
area were the two Napoleons of Captain Lewis Heckman’s Bat- 
tery K, 1st Ohio fie Artillery, already placed ee Osborn on 


Ist Ohio Light, Battery I, continued the line north of Bancroft. 
Dilger’s half-battery was placed south of and below the Cem- 
etery, just north of the Pfeifer house, about 350 yards north of 
the Spangler house. These nine guns sat in a long arc, with dev- 
astating fields of converging fire.®? 

Another section of rifled cannon was added to this line 
above Dilger when they were placed on the Pike just outside 
the Cemetery, facing the Pheifer and Spangler farms. The sec- 
tion was most likely from Captain James A. Hall’s 2nd Maine, 


the Spangler farm.” 

Howard shared Osborn’s concern about the 
gap and promised help at the first sign of trouble. 
General Slocum had also noted the gap prior to 
Osborn’s placing his guns. Slocum rode to Meade 
to inquire if something could be done. While 
Slocum and Meade discussed the problem, 
Osborn led eleven cannons out of the Evergreen 
Cemetery, turning south on the Baltimore Pike. 

Meade ordered Hunt to reinspect the gap, 
take what measures were available to correct the 
problem, and report back with his findings.®° 
Hunt set off on his early morning errand to the 
Baltimore Pike, accompanied by Colonel Warner 
and two couriers. The foursome crossed over to 
the Baltimore Pike, probably following the route 
taken by Meade earlier that morning. Once on 
the Pike the party turned north, riding toward 
Cemetery Hill, passing sections of batteries al- 
ready in position to cover the gap. Both Hunt 
and Warner were surprised. Riding into the 
Cemetery, Hunt found Osborn, who was quick 
to accept responsibility for closing the gap.*! 

As Osborn and Hunt talked they heard a 
dull boom to the northwest. An edge of urgency 
entered Osborn’s voice; the enemy was organized 
and beginning to move. Osborn explained to 
Hunt that he had spoken to Howard again about 
the gap. Howard, unable to spare any infantry, 


aes 


had given Osborn permission to pull some guns 
out of the Cemetery to cover the gap.*” 

The section (two guns) from Battery K was 
still on line as the major lined up Lieutenant 
Eugene Bancroft’s six Napoleons from Battery 
G, 4th U.S. Artillery, west of the Baltimore Pike. The guns were 
placed according to the regulation procedures, using the sur- 
rounding terrain to enhance the battery’s position, in a line 
stretching perhaps 600-800 yards long with exceptional fields 
for a converging cross-fire. 

The right section of Battery G was placed on Kinzie’s Knoll 
north of the Nathaniel Lightner house, among boulders and 
brush, facing the outlet 400 yards away. Beyond the gap, about 
1,200 or more yards away in front of the right section, flowed 
Rock Creek. This was short range even for Napoleons. The cen- 
ter section was placed about one hundred yards north, on an- 
other knoll. The left section was still even farther north, near 
the Henry Spangler barn. Although stretched thin, Bancroft’s 
line appeared sufficient for defensive purposes. Heckman’s sec- 
tion was pulled out of the fields east of the pike, and retired 
west of Bancroft, somewhere near the location of today’s Na- 
tional Tower. Three Napoleons from Captain Hubert Dilger’s 


Top: 12-pounder Napoleons. Gibb’s battery, north end of Little Round Top. 
Above left: 12-pounder case shell; center: 12-pounder case shell with Bormman 
fuse for 12-pound smoothbore; right: 12-pounder canister, 
with a cannister ball found on battlefield. Authors’ collection. 


possibly placed by Ist Corps artillery commander Colonel 
Charles Wainwright, but may have been 10-pounder Parrott 
rifles from Wheeler’s 13th New York Independent. Whichever 
the case, Osborn failed to count them as support for the guns 
covering the gap. Yet Osborn’s impromptu line of eleven guns 
covered the near one-half mile long gap with a perfect con- 
verging fire from three directions. The cannoneers sat 
unengaged as the sun came up. 

There was room to change direction if necessary. While 
the gunners had the potential to fire at nearly point blank range 
at any Confederate advance south of Culp’s Hill, the line was 
well hidden and manned by tested veterans. Hunt was pleas- 
antly surprised when he reconnoitered it, again following 
Meade’s orders. 

Later in the morning, reported Brigadier General Robert 
O. Tyler, “I stationed Captains Fitzhugh, Rigby, and Lieutenant 
Parsons along the Baltimore Turnpike, at points designated by 
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Generals Meade and Hunt.”*4 Twenty more guns came from 
Slocum’s 12th Corps.®° Tyler added eighteen guns from Cap- 
tain Robert Fitzhugh’s Fourth Volunteer Artillery Reserve Bri- 
gade.*° Altogether, Meade, Hunt, Tyler, Slocum and others built 
a line of 49 guns between Cemetery Hill and Power’s Hill.°” 
The north end of the Baltimore Pike line had been con- 
structed on July Ist. Colonel Charles Wainwright commanded 
a group of twenty four guns on the east slope of Cemetery Hill 
and on Stevens’ Knoll. Wainwright’s line, east of the Baltimore 
Pike, facing north and east, commanded a sweep from north of 


the town to Culp’s Hill.5* 


together, on the morning of July 3rd, the Baltimore Pike artil- 
lery line consisted of all or parts of 14 batteries totaling 74 guns. 

At 4:30 a.m. on July 3rd Brigadier General John Geary fired 
his revolver in the air, signaling the gunners along the Balti- 
more Pike to begin their cannonade in their effort to help the 
12th Corps dislodge the Confederates from Culp’s Hill. The 
twenty guns of Atwell, Winegar, Rugg and Kinzie from Lieu- 
tenant Edward Muhlenberg’s 12th Corps Artillery Brigade 
opened and fired on them for fifteen minutes. They were joined 
by six guns from Captain James Rigby’s Battery A, Ist Mary- 
land, Pamir the total to 26. Fitzhugh sat unengaged while 


Parsons was moved three times to various points along 
the line, undoubtably to positions west of the pike 
deemed important at any particular moment. 

At 5:30 a.m. they opened again on the enemy. Later 
that morning Brigadier General George H. Steuart’s 
Confederate brigade, charging toward the southern 
flank of Culp’s Hill, were forced to run “through a 
wood, exposed to a very heavy fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry, the latter in part a cross-fire.” The left of this 
brigade was directly in front of the guns of Rugg and 
Kinzie, and “was the most exposed at first, and did 
} not maintain its position in line of battle.” The attack- 
ers hid behind some rocks “where [they] remained 
about an hour, exposed to a fire of artillery and the 
infantry more terrific than any experienced during the 
day. ..”?' In short, they were stopped, in part by the 
guns of Rugg and Kinzie, as well as Winegar, Atwell 
and Rigby. 

The defense of the Federal right played a vital part 
in the battle of Gettysburg. Brigadier General Alpheus 


Charles Atwell (left), and John Hazard, authors’ collection. 


HE BALTIMORE PIKE LINE was a perfect example 
of the artillerists’ ideas at work. It was the one of the 
strongest artillery positions developed during the war. 
At no other time during the battle of Gettysburg did 
so many artillery pieces sit in such a strong position for over 
three hours ready to do battle with little or no infantry sup- 
port. At no time during the war prior to July 2nd did the Army 
of the Potomac offer such a devastating line of centralized 
crossfire, not even at Malvern Hill. The basic principles would 
be repeated on Cemetery Ridge the following day, and have a 
major impact on the outcome of the battle. 

Hunt spent the first part of the day not only establishing 
lines of interlocking fire, but arranging ammunition and re- 
serve parks. This was all placed on the back burner when Ma- 
jor General Daniel Sickles’ 3rd Corps moved to a position 
which caused Hunt to drop everything and help solidify the 
3rd Corps position, 


July 3: The Culmination 


The next morning, as the struggle for Culp’s Hill roared 
on, the Baltimore Pike artillery line played a key role in the 
successful Federal defense of the south slope. By noon Wain- 
wright had all or parts of seven batteries totaling 34 guns fac- 
ing north, northeast and east, on the upper half of the line.®? 
The lower end of the Baltimore Pike line, under the command 
of Lieutenant Edward Muhlenberg, the Chief of Artillery for 
the 12th Corps, had seven batteries in line with 40 guns.” Al- 
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Williams described the valiant work done by the in- 

fantry and artillery of the 12th Corps, of which Rugg, 
Kinzie, Atwell, Rigby and Winegar were part, in defeating the 
attacks of the Confederates’ famous Stonewall Brigade: 

Had [the Confederates] succeeded in forcing our lines, and 

getting a foot-hold on the Baltimore Pike, in the centre of 

our defensive triangular army formation, while Hill and 

Longstreet were ready to assault in front, it requires no great 

stretch of fancy to imagine the direful consequence. It is 

not too much to say therefore, that had the 12th Corps failed 

on the morning of July 3rd there would have been no victory 

at Gettysburg.” 

In fact the infantry and artillery positions were strong on 
both the Baltimore Pike and Cemetery Ridge lines. Between 
the morning of July 2nd and about 11:00 or noon on July 3rd, 
Henry Jackson Hunt had constructed a long line of artillery on 
Cemetery Ridge, where Meade expected the next Confederate 
assault to land. Beginning on the west face of Cemetery Hill, 
running south along the high spots on Cemetery Ridge to Little 
Round Top, this line mirrored the Baltimore Pike line. It in- 
cluded all or parts of 24 batteries, totaling 121 guns, concen- 
trated into four groups. 

The northernmost group, commanded by Major Thomas 
Osborn, facing north and west, lined up in Evergreen Cem- 
etery and on the west face of Cemetery Hill. He commanded 
six batteries with 29 guns.’ A second group of eight batteries 
and 39 guns ran from Ziegler’s Woods on the southwest slope 
of Cemetery Hill to a point south of the Angle, largely under 
the control of Captain John Hazard, Chief of Artillery, 2nd 


Corps. Initially fairly small, it would be significantly reinforced 


during the afternoon.” 


Edward Geary (left), and Benjamine Rittenhouse, authors’ collection. 
(Lieutenant Geary was killed October 27 during operations to open 
a supply route into Chattanooga—KP) 


The third artillery group, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Freeman McGilvery of the Artillery Reserve, began 
along the ridge where the Pennsylvania monument now stands, 
and continued some six hundred yards south. McGilvery had 
begun putting this line together on the evening of July 2nd. 
During the early morning of July 3rd he had withdrawn some 
guns and added others, so that by about noon McGilvery had 
forty-one guns, all or part of eight batteries, waiting for the 
Confederate infantry.”° 

Over 1,000 yards south sat a fourth group of guns. Two 
more batteries with twelve guns covered McGilvery’s left flank. 
On top of Little Round Top sat the six 10-pounder Parrots un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Benjamin Rittenhouse of the 
5th U.S., Battery D. Two of Rittenhouse’s guns could fire in an 
arc from west to northwest, with [Pj 
Pickett’s Charge in their field of fire. The 
other four pointed west. On a spur just 
north of Rittenhouse a section of Lieu- 
tenant Frank Gibbs’ Ist Ohio Light Ar- 
tillery, Battery L pointed west. His other 
four guns were sent north of the spur 
and pointed west. 

The south end of the Federal line 
was not left open. A line of six batteries, 
totaling 34 guns, interspersed between 
cavalry and infantry, ran between the 
east side of the Baltimore Pike and the 
land on the west side of Big Round 
Top.” Altogether, at least 222 guns, all 
or parts of 44 batteries, were in line 
ready to repulse a Confederate sortie at 
any point in the defensive triangular 
formation. 

The development of this exception- 
ally strong, powerful Federal defensive 
line was an impressive achievement. Vir- 
tually all the guns were well placed, on 
commanding terrain with excellent 
fields of fire. Crossfire was possible from 
numerous angles. 

But the icing on the cake, the final 
example of the culmination of the 
artillerists’ work over two decades, came 
in the control and placement of the Ar- 
tillery Reserve. This was the ultimate 
example of Meade’s harnessing of the 
full military power of the U.S. govern- 
ment, Hunt’s control of the weapons, 
and most important of all, their tacti- 
cal deployment in a manner beneficial 
to the Army of the Potomac as a whole, 
not merely its constituent parts. 

The Artillery Reserve was stationed 
between Cemetery Ridge and Artillery 
Ridge, an easy and short ride to either, 
and thus to virtually any point at which 
they might be needed. Nearby stood all 
the ammunition trains of the Army of 
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the Potomac, loaded with powder, shot and shell. Those guns 
not being used by the various corps were detached, sent to the 
Reserve, and thus were available to the Chief of Artillery to use 
as needed. This stood in stark contrast to the restrictions they 
had been subject to before the Pennsylvania campaign. In the 
Artillery Reserve, by 11:00 or noon on July 3rd, all or part of 18 
batteries, totaling eighty-one guns, stood ready to be sent to a 
critical spot at a moment's notice.”” This was exactly the sort of 
independent control that Hunt and his colleagues had sought. 

And it turned out to be very effective. During the cannon- 
ade and repulse of Pickett’s Charge, all or part of eleven batter- 
ies, totaling fifty-nine guns were drawn from the Artillery Re- 
serve and sent to various spots along the Cemetery Ridge line. 
In addition, after the victory on Culp’s Hill, the sixteen guns of 
Burton, Parson, Rugg and Kinzie’s batteries were moved from 
the Baltimore Pike line and sent to Cemetery Ridge. Thus a 
grand total of seventy-five guns were added to defend against 
the point of attack. 

For the first time in the history of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, Meade and Hunt had managed to bring the full power of 
the resources of the government of the United States of America 
to bear on the enemy at a crucial moment. It was the product 
of neither luck nor coincidence, but the result of decades of 
work and experience, and marked the culmination of the ef- 
forts of Hunt and the artillerists to modernize and strengthen 
the artillery. Many Confederates, perhaps a majority of the at- 
tacking forces, were severely handled by the guns Hunt had so 
carefully placed. 

Hunt later described the repulse of Pickett’s Charge.”8 “It 
was evident that all the artillery on our west front,” he said, 
“whether of the army corps or the reserve, must concur as a 
unit,” and that is essentially what happened. Hunt knew ex- 
actly what he was doing: 

It was the first importance to subject the enemy’s infantry, 

from the first moment of their advance, to such a cross-fire of 

our artillery as would break their formation, check their 
impulse, and drive them back, or at Jeast bring them to our 
lines in such condition as to make them an easy prey.” 

Hancock’s interference prevented Hunt’s plans from be- 
ing fully implemented by the 2nd Corps’ batteries under Haz- 


ard, and the artillerist was convinced that the effect of the guns 
could have been even more devastating. Even when not fully 
implemented, however, the concept of a concentrated and con- 
verging fire proved deadly. “Had my instructions been fol- 
lowed” by the guns near the Angle, Hunt said, “as they were by 
McGilvery, I do not believe that Pickett’s division would have 
reached our line.”!°° 

One of the gunners in McGilvery’s line recorded his expe- 
riences raining death upon the right flank of Pickett’s Charge: 

While firing at the enemy’s batteries I used solid shot and shell, 

but when his infantry commenced to advance, I fired shell 

and shrapnel until the right of his first column came within 
about 500 yards of me, when I opened with canister, which 
took good effect. His second line appeared to be coming direct 

for my battery. | turned all my guns on this line, every piece 

loaded with two canisters. I continued this dreadful fire on 

this line until there was not a man of them to be seen.'"' 

Perhaps 12,000 men began Pickett’s Charge. No more than 
half, and probably less than half, made it past the Emmitsburg 
road. Virtually every Confederate account describes the terrible 
impact of artillery fire before they reached the road. Poor docu- 
mentation makes it impossible to know how many the artillery 
fire injured or killed, or persuaded to stop and/or turn around, 
but it must have been significant. The last desperate charge at 
Gettysburg failed, and the Federal artillery played a key role in 
that failure. 

The long road to Appomattox began when the Army of 
Northern Virginia retreated from Cemetery Ridge and Culp’s 
Hill, under the smoking muzzles of the Federal artillery. Their 
dominance was established. Never again would Robert E. Lee 
send an attack at a strong Federal line bristling with artillery. 
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. Report of Brigadier General Geo. Steuart, 


September 2, 1863, OR, Vo] 27, Pt I], p.511. 


92. Brigadier General Alpheus Williams to 


John Bachelder, November 10, 1865, BP, 
218-19. 


93. Itincluded two Ordnance Rifles from Cap- 


tain Michael Wiedrich’s Battery I, Ist New 
York Light Artillery, facing north-north- 
west. Five 12-pounder Napoleons from 
Captain Hubert Dilger’s 1st Ohio Light 


Artillery faced west-northwest. To Dilger’s 
left sat the six 12-pounder Napoleons of 
Lt. Eugene Bancroft’s Battery C, 4th U.S. 
Lieutenant Philip Mason’s six 12-pounder 
Napoleons from Battery H, Ist U.S. were 
south of Bancroft. Mason’s left was occu- 
pied by Captain Wallace Hill’s Ist West 
Virginia Light Artillery, Battery C, with 


20-pound parrott, Evergreen Cemetary (above), and 2.9 Parrott. Smith’s Battery. 
There were no 3" parrotts used at Gettysburg—3" parrotts were not in use until 
February 1864. Notice swell in muzzle. Authors’ collection. 
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four 10-pounder Parrotts, and Lieuten- 
ant George Norton’s 1st Ohio Light Ar- 
tillery, Battery H, with six Ordnance Rifles 
anchored the left flank. The last four bat- 
teries faced west. See David Shultz, 
“Double Canister at Ten Yards”. 

The six 12-pounder Napoleons of Lieu- 
tenant George Woodruff’s Ist U.S., Bat- 
tery I sat just west of the fringe of 
Ziegler’s Woods, about 420 feet from the 
Emmitsburg Road. Two 12-pounder Na- 
poleons of Lt. Richard Milton’s 9th Mas- 
sachusetts Light came next. Parked near 
the Bryan Peach Orchard, sat two 12- 
pounder Napoleons of Lt. John Turn- 
bull’s 3rd U.S., Consolidated Batteries F 
and K. South of them, lined up behind 
the rock wall running south from the 
Bryan barn, Captain William Arnold 
commanded six Ordnance Rifles of the 
Ist Rhode Island, Battery A. To Arnold’s 
left stood the six Ordnance Rifles of Lieu- 
tenant Alonzo Cushing’s 4th U.S., Bat- 
tery A, a few yards east of the stone wall 
near the Angle where the wall turned 
west. A copse of trees blocked Cushing’s 
left, but beyond them stood five 12- 
pounder Napoleons of the Ist Rhode Is- 
land Light Artillery, Battery B, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Walter Perrin. 
About 150 yards south of Perrin’s left 
flank sat the 1st New York, Battery B, 


Oey, 


consolidated. Continuing south, the next 
unit was Captain Patrick Hart’s 15th New 
York Battery with four 12-pounder Na- 
poleons. South of Hart stood Captain 
Charles Phillips’ 5th Massachusetts, Bat- 
tery E, with the 10th New York attached, 
totaling six Ordnance Rifles. On Phillips’ 
left stood four 14-pounder James Rifles 
and two 12-pounder Howitzers of the 
Connecticut Light Artillery, 2nd Bat- 
tery, commanded by Captain John W. 
Sterling. Lieutenant William Rank’s two 
Ordnance Rifles of the 3rd Pennsylvania 
Heavy Artillery, Battery H, were on 
Sterling’s left. The final unit, anchoring 
the left of McGilvery’s line, was the six 
12-pounder Napoleons of Lieutenant 
Nelson Ames’ Ist New York Light Artil- 
lery, Battery G. 

Martin’s 6th New York Independent, of 
the horse artillery, with six Ordnance 
Rifles, sat just west of the Baltimore Pike 
covering the Rock Creek bridge. The six 
Ordnance Rifles of Batteries B & L (con- 
solidated), 2nd U.S. Artillery, Lt. Edward 
Heaton, commanding, sat below Powers 
Hill, just south of today’s Hospital Road. 
Martin’s 6th New York Independent, of 
the horse artillery, with six Ordnance 
Rifles, sat just west of the Baltimore Pike 
covering the Rock Creek bridge. The six 
12-pounder Napoleons of Battery C, 1st 


i 


John Bucklyn (left), Richard Milton (center), and John Smith, author’s collection. 


under the command of Captain James 
Rorty, with four 10-pounder Parrotts. Fi- 
nally, 200 yards south of Rorty’s guns 
waited Captain Andrew Cowan’s Ist Bat- 
tery, New York Light Artillery, with six 
Ordnance Rifles. 

The right flank of McGilvery’s line was 
anchored by the six Ordnance Rifles of 
Captain Jabez Daniels’ 9th Michigan, 
Battery I. Daniels had perhaps the best 
of all Federal artillery positions, on the 
west slope of Cemetery Ridge, with a clear 
field of fire all over the Plum Run valley. 
South of Daniels stood six 12-pounder 
Napoleons of Lieutenant Evan Thomas’ 
4th U.S., Battery C. Thomas’ left was 
covered by the five Ordnance Rifles of 
Captain James Thompson’s Pennsylva- 
nia Light Artillery, Batteries F and C, 


OD: 


New York Artillery, Capt. Almont Barnes 
commanding, from the 5th Corps Artil- 
lery Brigade, were placed in the middle 
of Brigadier David Russell’s brigade of 
the Ist Division, 6th Corps, positioned 
on the east side of Taneytown Road and 
Big Round Top, facing due south. Col. 
Lewis A. Grant’s brigade from the 2nd 
Brigade, 6th Corps deployed west of the 
Taneytown Road facing south, several 
hundred yards east of and below Big 
Round Top, and were supported by the 
six 12-pounder Napoleons of Lt. Aaron 
Walcott’s 3rd Massachusetts Artillery. 
West of and below Big Round Top near 
Plum Run, on a knoll on the Bushman’s 
farm, and facing north, sat Lt. Samuel 
Elder’s Battery E, 4th U.S. Artillery with 
four Ordnance Rifles. As part of the 1st 
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Brigade, Horse Artillery, under Capt. 
James Robinson, they supported Farns- 
worth’s cavalry brigade of Kilpatrick’s di- 
vision. Capt. William Graham’s Battery K, 
1st U.S. Artillery, with six Ordnance Rifles, 
on a knoll east of the Emmitsburg Road 
and about one mile south of West Con- 
federate Ave., faced due north and sup- 
ported Brigadier General Wesley Merritt’s 
cavalry brigade. 

The following guns were in the Reserve 
park: two Ordnance Rifles from Hall’s 
2nd Maine Light; four Ordnance Rifles 
from Cooper’s Ist Pennsylvania Light; 
five 10 pounder Parrotts from Clark’s 
Battery B, Ist New Jersey Light; five 12- 
pounder Napoleons from Winslow’s 
Battery D, Ist New York Light; two Ord- 
nance Rifles from Smith’s 4th New York 
Independent Battery; five 12-pounder 
Napoleons from Bucklyn’s Battery E, Ist 
Rhode Island; four 12-pounder Napo- 
leons from James Seeley’s Battery K, 4th 
U.S.; two Ordnance Rifles from Watson’s 
(McConnell’s) Battery I, 5th U.S’ six 12- 
pounder Napoleons from McCartney’s 
Battery A, Ist Massachusetts Light; six 10- 
pounder Parrotts from Hame’s 3rd New 
York Independent Battery; six 10- 
pounder Parrotts from Waterman’s Bat- 
tery C, lst Rhode Island Light; six Ord- 
nance Rifles from Adam’s Battery G, Ist 
Rhode Island Light; six 12-pounder 
Parrotts from Williston’s Battery D, 2nd 
U.S.; six 12-pounder Napoleons from 
Butler’s Battery G, 2nd U.S.; six 10- 
pounder Parrotts from Martin’s Battery 
F, 5th U.S.; two 12-pounder Napoleons 
from Heckman’s Battery K, lst Ohio 
Light; three 10-pounder Parrotts from 
Wheeler’s 13th New York Independent 
Battery; and finally six 12-pounder Na- 
poleons from Lt. Gulian Weir’s Battery C, 
5th U.S. 

Movement took place throughout the 
cannonade and repulse of Pickett’s 
Charge. At the beginning of Pickett’s 
Charge, 111 guns fired from positions at 
enfilade and defilade. By the end of the 
charge 134 guns were engaged. Within 
minutes after the repulse, 158 guns faced 
Seminary Ridge. During the charge and 
repulse 163 guns from 36 batteries par- 
ticipated and defeated the most famous 
single military maneuver in American his- 
tory. See Shultz, “Double Canister.” 
Henry J. Hunt, “The Third Day at Gettys- 
burg,” Battles and Leaders, 375. Hancock 
had (unknowingly) followed Hunt down 
the line. Hunt ordered the gunners not to 
fire, but to save their ammunition for the 
infantry attack, Hancock wanted the guns 
to fire to keep up the infantry morale, so 
he ordered the guns to open. 


100. Ibid. 


101. Hart’s Report, 888. 


STEPHEN W. SEARS 
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Little Mac 
and the Historians 


In the worst of times—especially in the worst of times—General George B. 
McClellan had never a doubt that vindication would be his in the eyes of the 
Muse Clio. As he wrote his wife, on an occasion when he was feeling particularly 
scorned by the Lincoln administration in Washington, “Well—one of these days 
history will | trust do me justice in deciding that it was not my fault that the 
campaign of the Peninsula was not successful.” After he was relieved of 
command of the Army of the Potomac, in November 1862, the Springfield 
Republican reported, “The McClellan excitement has wholly died out. He seems 
willing to await the decision of history as to his brief military career.’ 
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INCE THAT TIME historians 

in some numbers have taken up 

McClellan’s challenge. Being a 

latter-day biographer of the 
general, and the editor of his papers, I 
have as a matter of course sought to ana- 
lyze and evaluate their findings. It seems 
that over the last century and a third, his- 
torians have come down on every side of 
the McClellan question concerning not 
only his Peninsula campaign but the rest 
of his remarkably varied wartime career 
as well. 

To be sure, not all the McClellan bi- 
ographers (including this one) and not 
all the more general commentators on his 
career have been professional historians. 
Yet at least some of the volunteers in the 
trade (including this one) have consci- 
entiously applied accepted standards of 
historical analysis to their efforts and are 
entitled to seats alongside the regulars on 
what historian Joseph L. Harsh has la- 
beled “the McClellan-Go-Round.”! 

One way to attract biographers is to 
run for president. History is seldom 
served by these campaign biographies, 
however, and that is certainly true in 
McClellan’s case. Of the half-dozen pot- 
boilers that appeared during the 1864 
presidential campaign, one only may be 
regarded as “authorized” —Life and Cam- 
paigns of George B. McClellan, Major- 
General U.S. Army, by one G.S. Hillard, 
optimistically scheduled for publication 
one day before the Democratic conven- 
tion would name its nominee. Hillard 
had been granted an interview by the 
prospective candidate, which provides 
the latter-day biographer with details of 
McClellan’s early life not available else- 
where; otherwise Hillard slides back into 
the ruck of campaign-biography medi- 
ocrity.? 

During the 1864 campaign much of 
what was written about General McClel- 
lan (both for him and against him) in 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers drew 
inspiration from the general’s Report on 
the Organization of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and of Its Campaigns in Virginia and 
Maryland, the 242-page official account 
of his time as army commander. McClel- 
lan designed the Report with some care 


to be his final draft for history. It is bet- 
ter described as a very rough first draft. 
The New York Times waxed sarcastic, call- 
ing it “nothing less than the Military 
Memoirs of George B. McClellan, printed 
at the expense of the government.” 

Buttressed with numerous, carefully 
selected documents, the Report leaves no 
doubt that everything untoward that 
happened during these months could not 
be blamed on the general commanding. 
As James Russell Lowell observed in the 
North American Review, General McClel- 
lan “makes affidavit in one volume oc- 
tavo that he is a great military genius, af- 
ter all.” The Peninsula campaign, for one 
prime example, was lost to an enemy 
wielding vastly greater numbers—vastly 
greater because the radical Republican 
administration in Washington ada- 
mantly scorned to support or to reinforce 
the Army of the Potomac and its com- 
mander. A New York publisher made the 
Report available to voters in a low-cost 
edition, and McClellan autographed a 
special oversized deluxe edition for 
friends and supporters. The still-linger- 
ing legend of George McClellan as sav- 
ior of the Union has its origin in his Re- 
port. 

During his time of command, the 
general had gone to some effort to pre- 
serve for his own use the raw materials 
of the history he was making. He sent 
copies of important documents to his 
wife, Ellen, which (as he told her) “I wish 
you to keep as my record.” He explained 
why: “They will show, with the others you 
have, that I was true to my country, that 
| understood the state of affairs long ago, 
& that had my advice been followed we 
should not have been in our present dif- 
ficulties....” When relieved of command, 
he took away with him the entire head- 
quarters archives of the Army of the Po- 
tomac for the period August 1861 to No- 
vember 1862. The manuscript of his 
Report went to the War Department in 
August 1863 accompanied by the official 
reports of his subordinates—and that 
was all. He retained everything else of the 
Potomac army’s archives, numbering in 
the thousands of pieces, as his personal 
property. As he saw it, only reports writ- 
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Title page: Oil painting of General George B. McClellan from the collections of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. Top right: Mrs. McClellan and daughter May; bottom: A composite of 
McClellan and family, Seminary HQ, Alexandria. Photos from the collection of Brian C, Pohanka 
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ten officially for the government, by him 
or by his lieutenants, belonged to the gov- 
ernment. With the exception of a few pa- 
pers relating to the western Virginia cam- 
paign of 1861 that he made available, and 
a few dispatch books loaned to the Offi- 
cial Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies project after his death, the Mc- 
Clellan papers remained unseen in fam- 
ily hands until presented to the Library 
of Congress in 1911 and 1916.4 
Following his defeat in the presiden- 
tial election, McClellan resigned his com- 
mission and sailed for Europe. The Young 
Napoleon, said observers, was accepting 
exile as his fate. By the time he returned 
to America in 1868, wartime passions had 
cooled. He made a comfortable living as 


an engineering consultant and served as 
elder statesman of the Democratic party. 
But his determination to seek the vindi- 
cation of history remained as strong as 
ever. During his European exile he had 
begun a memoir—“the secret history,” he 
called it, “of my connection with Lincoln, 
Stanton, Chase etc.; it may be valuable 
for history one of these days.” By 1881 he 
had finished his memoir, but during a 
six-month stay in Europe that year the 
single copy, left in New York for safekeep- 
ing, was destroyed by fire. Undaunted, he 
began work anew on what would be pub- 
lished posthumously, in 1887, as 
McClellan’s Own Story. 

This book, which contrary to 
McClellan’s intentions put a blight on his 
military reputation, would remain some- 
thing of a puzzle to historians and biog- 
raphers for more than a century. Here was 
a memoir presented as McClellan’s con- 
sidered and final testament on the Civil 
War and his role in it, yet it appeared that 
the general had simply ignored every- 
thing factual learned from the records of 
the war in the two decades between 1865 
and his death in 1885. “Never was there a 
controversial work in which the other 
side was more calmly ignored,” wrote 
John C. Ropes in a review of McClellan’s 
Own Story. “...It is impossible to get up 
much sympathy for General McClellan. 
And we do not think that this book of 
his will raise him in the opinion of his 
countrymen.” It was an accurate proph- 
ecy. Seventy years later, historian Allan 
Nevins would remark, “Students of his- 
tory must always be grateful that McClel- 
lan so frankly exposed his own weak- 
nesses in this posthumous book.”° 

It is known now that in fact poor 
McClellan was betrayed by his literary 
executor, William C. Prime. The wartime 
editor of the rabidly pro-McClellan New 
York Journal of Commerce, Prime let his 
partisanship and his devotion to the gen- 
eral run away with him in seeing into 
print McClellan’s side of the story. The 
general had left not even half a manu- 
script, with much of that only in early 
draft form and undergoing revision at the 
time of his sudden death. Prime took this 
as it was, undid some of the revisions, and 
patched together the balance of the book 
from McClellan writings that went back 
twenty years and more, much of it from 
the 1864 Report. Not content with this 
contrived hodge-podge, he then added 


excerpts from some 250 of McClellan’s 
wartime letters to his wife. In these let- 
ters to Ellen it had been the general’s habit 
to pour out his innermost feelings and 
opinions, in completely unbridled fash- 
ion; at their publication McClellan surely 
turned over in his grave. Although Prime 
deleted or censored the most inflamma- 
tory of McClellan’s views, enough re- 
mained, writes Joseph Harsh, that histo- 
rians, “finding the letters offensive,...read 
them as candid glimpses of the character 
flaws which foredoomed the General’s 
military career.” 
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ter S. Michie’s General McClellan, in the 
publisher Appleton’s “Great Command- 
ers” series. Michie had been a much- re- 
spected engineering officer during the 
war, and his is the only in-depth appraisal 
of McClellan the soldier written by a fel- 
low soldier. It is especially valuable on 
that score. Michie coolly evaluated the 
claims put forth in the Report and 
McClellan’s Own Story against the reali- 
ties in the Official Records. While finding 
enough of value in McClellan’s overall 
war record to fit him in among the Great 
Commanders, Michie could be unspar- 


McClellan and staff, Library of Congress 
From left: Major Herbert von Hammerstein, Lieutenant Colonel Edward H. Wright, 
Lieutenant Colonel Paul von Radowitz, Captain William F. Biddle, Lieutenant Colonel Albert 
B. Colburn, Captain Charles Russell Lowell, General George B. McClellan, Lieutenant 
Colonel Edward McK. Hudson, Captain William L. Abert, Captain Arthur M. McClellan 


The general’s death, and the subse- 
quent publication of McClellan’s Own 
Story, inspired several of McClellan’s con- 
temporaries to prepare articles of remi- 
niscence and analysis. For The Century 
General James B. Fry wrote “McClellan 
and His “Mission, ” a commentary on the 
general’s messianic vision of saving the 
Union, a vision mentioned frequently in 
the letters to Ellen printed in Story. 
Former staff officer William F. Biddle fur- 
nished more admiring “Recollections of 
McClellan” for the professional military 
journal United Service Magazine. George 
Ticknor Curtis, a staunch friend and po- 
litical adviser of McClellan’s, wrote 
uncritically of his generalship in 
McClellan’s Last Service to the Republic 
(1886), appropriately subtitled, “a trib- 
ute to his memory.”’ 

The first true biography of the gen- 
eral was not published until 1901—Pe- 


ing as well. He delivered a stinging 
soldier’s verdict, for example, on General 
McClellan’s conduct at Glendale and 
Malvern Hill during the Seven Days. On 
June 30 and July 1, 1862, the general com- 
manding literally fled these two Penin- 
sula battlefields, boarding the gunboat 
Galena for useless excursions on the 
James and both days leaving his army to 
get out of its scrape (to use a favorite ex- 
pression of his) as best it could. The term 
Michie used for the general’s conduct in 
these battles was “astounding.” Michie 
concluded his account of Glendale and 
Malvern Hill with words of caution for 
future McClellan biographers: “every 
explanation...put forward by his defend- 
ers must ever be in the nature of an un- 
satisfactory apology.”® 

A particular oddity among McClel- 
lan biographies is James Havelock 
Campbell’s bravely titled McClellan: A 
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Vindication of the Military Career of Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan (1916). 
Campbell, a law-school dean, described 
his work as a lawyer’s brief, and it is all of 
that—a defense lawyer’s brief. If General 
McClellan turned over in his grave after 
what William Prime inflicted on his 
memoir, then probably he again rested 
peacefully when Campbell’s book ap- 
peared. Turning to Campbell’s account 
of Glendale and Malvern Hill, we find 
that General McClellan on these battle- 
fields was “wise, prudent, brave, skilful, 
with a mind which grasped everything 
down to the minutest detail and with an 
energy which governed all.”? 


ILLIAM STARR MYERS, 
a Princeton historian, was 
the first to mount a schol- 
arly biographical effort to 
capture the general’s life between covers, 
and the first to utilize the McClellan pa- 
pers deposited in the Library of Congress. 
Myers titled his 1934 work General George 
Brinton McClellan: A Study in Personal- 
ity. In his preface he confessed to slight- 
ing the military side of McClellan’s story 
(Myers identified himself as a professor 
of politics), “for I am fully aware of my 
own limitations in technical knowledge 
in this field.” This indeed proved a handi- 
cap in writing the biography of a gen- 
eral. Nevertheless, Myers found the Mc- 
Clellan papers a rich source for exploring 
the personality of his subject. The figure 
that emerges from this effort is morally 
upright, stainlessly honorable, and politi- 
cally naive. Surprisingly for a professor 
of politics, Myers exhibited a naiveté of 
his own in his depiction of George Mc- 
Clellan, presidential candidate.!° 
Two biographies published on the 
eve of World War II contributed nothing 
in particular to a clearer understanding 
of the general. Clarence W. Macartney’s 
Little Mac (1940), thinly researched, is 
wholly unexceptional. H.J. Eckenrode 
and Bryan Conrad, authors of the forth- 
rightly titled George B. McClellan: The 
Man Who Saved the Union (1941), set out 
to prove, they write in their foreword, 
that their subject “was a great general and 
that he has been underestimated by his- 
torians.” Their technique was in all cases 
to take McClellan’s word for it: Nothing 
that happened was his fault; it was all a 
plot against him directed by his enemies 
in Washington.!! 


Starting around 1950, as Civil War 
scholarship was stimulated by the ap- 
proaching centennial, most authors of 
general histories of the war or of the cam- 
paigns diverged sharply from the McClel- 
lan biographers in their handling of the 
general’s role in the conflict. This was 
hardly a new trend—James Ford 
Rhodes’s History of the Civil War (1917) 
was one of those historians targeted as 
underappreciating the general by biog- 
raphers Eckenrode and Conrad—but it 
now accelerated. 

In his Lincoln Finds a General, for 
example, Kenneth P. Williams apparently 
decided not to take McClellan’s word on 
anything. “McClellan was not a real gen- 
eral,” came Williams’s final accounting. 
“.McClellan was merely an attractive but 
vain and unstable man, with considerable 
military knowledge, who sat a horse well 
and wanted to be President.” T. Harry 
Williams reached a similar if less color- 
fully drawn conclusion: “McClellan was 
not a fighting man,” he wrote in Lincoln 
and His Generals. “In Lincoln’s mind, Mc- 
Clellan stood for strategy, preparation, 
delay, and at the best, barren victories.” 
In Bruce Catton’s Mr. Lincoln’s Army, the 
first volume of a trilogy on the Army of 
the Potomac, the story told of McClellan 
is a self-induced tragedy of one missed 
opportunity after another until, finally, 
“his part was finished.” Catton, in his sub- 
sequent Centennial History of the Civil 
War, and Allan Nevins, in The War for the 
Union, both of them major multi-volume 
works employing extensive original- 
source research, made affirmation of 
these negative findings concerning Gen- 
eral McClellan.'? 

In 1957, in the midst of this trend 
and apparently in reaction to it, Penn 
State historian Warren W. Hassler, Jr. 
published a new military biography, Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan: Shield of the 
Union. Attended by full scholarly appa- 
ratus, with the imprint of a university 
press, it purported to be a balanced and 
objective accounting—by inference, the 
first such. In reality, the work falls 
squarely within the friendly and forgiv- 
ing tradition of McClellan biography. 
The general’s word is taken on all con- 
troverted issues and occasions; fault lies 
wholly with his subordinates, with his 
intelligence service, with his radical Re- 
publican opponents in Washington who 
delude Mr. Lincoln and undermine the 
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president’s faith in the general. George 
McClellan is revealed, in summary, as “a 
soldier of superior strategic and tactical 
ability.... Political enmity toward him was 
largely his undoing.” 

Hassler achieved this effect by very 
selective use of sources and documents, 
especially the McClellan papers, in appar- 
ent emulation of the writings by the gen- 
eral himself. Nothing untoward is dis- 
closed from the contents of McClellan’s 
letters to his wife, for example; William 
Prime’s sanitized versions in McClellan’s 
Own Story are quoted instead. Nothing 
is found amiss in the general’s flight from 
the Glendale and Malvern Hill battle- 
fields, as if this were conduct expected of 
an army commander. The depths of all 
the major controversies—at which level 
in truth General McClellan is invariably 
to be found as one of the perpetrators— 
are never plumbed. Instead, the causes 
and the blame remain just where McClel- 
lan long ago assigned them. James Russell 
Lowell could as easily have said of this 
work, as he said of McClellan’s 1864 Re- 
port, that its author “makes affidavit in 
one volume octavo” that General McClel- 
lan “is a great military genius, after all.” 

A work bathed in similar admira- 
tion, Rowena Reed’s Combined Opera- 


tions in the Civil War, finds McClellan on 
the Peninsula managing affairs “like all 
great commanders...” So warm are Reed’s 
feelings toward the general that she in- 
vents explanations and excuses for his 
failures that even he never thought of.!? 

The widening gap in interpretation 
between McClellan’s biographers and the 
historians writing general accounts and 
studies of the war was investigated in Jo- 
seph Harsh’s 1973 article “On the McClel- 
lan-Go-Round.’ Harsh argued that there 
must be a middle ground between the 
two camps, a pathway that would lead to 
a better and truer understanding of the 
general, if only historians would pay “se- 
rious attention to McClellan’s ideas, be- 
liefs and expressed intentions” and then 
recognize “the fact that these do help ex- 
plain his behavior.”!4 Taking up this chal- 
lenge, and following where the original 


sources and their investigations led, the 
present writer published George B. Mc- 
Clellan: The Young Napoleon in 1988 and 
soon thereafter a companion volume of 
documents, The Civil War Papers of 
George B. McClellan. This new depiction 
of the general differs substantially from 
that offered at least by previous biogra- 
phers, and the contents of the McClellan 
Papers in particular seem to have inspired 
historians to fresh efforts to decipher 
Little Mac’s military character. 
Ironically, McClellan’s papers, which 
the general assiduously preserved so as 
to assure himself the rewards of history, 
have brought him precious few of these. 
His own words have betrayed him. If 
Appleton’s “Great Commanders” series of 
the turn of the century were revived to- 
day, General McClellan would no longer 
make the list. These papers—the docu- 
ments from the Army of the Potomac 
archives, his correspondence with col- 
leagues and supporters, and most par- 
ticularly his revealing (and uncensored) 
letters to his wife—offer an opportunity 
for analysis of a Civil War general that is 


unique. One of the historian’s tasks, once 
the facts and the sequences are estab- 
lished, is to ask “why.” In McClellan’s case, 
with this mass of material from his own 
pen, there has been a temptation among 
some historians to couch the answers in 
the language of psychology. 

Ever since they first appeared (in 
censored form) in McClellan’s Own Story, 
the general’s wartime letters to Mrs. Mc- 
Clellan have been especially scrutinized 
to explain both his thinking and his ac- 
tions. The historian J.G. Randall, perhaps 
the strongest of McClellan apologists 
outside the ranks of the general’s earlier 
biographers, dismissed these letters as “a 
kind of unstudied release, not to be taken 
too seriously.” Yet in writing that, Randall 
had looked no deeper than the letters as 
printed in Story. The fact of the matter is 
that McClellan expressed the same views 
and opinions that he wrote to Ellen, 
sometimes even more forcefully, in his 
letters to leaders of the Democratic op- 
position, and he most certainly meant 
them to be taken seriously. There can be 
no doubting that what George McClel- 


Yorktown Vicinity: Duc de Chartres, Comte de Paris, Prince de Joinville, and friends playing 
dominoes at a mess table. Photo taken during the Peninsula Campaign. Library of Congress 


“Sunday Review”—Watercolor drawn sometime in the winter of 
1861-62 by Prince de Joinville.McClellan is the bare-headed officer 
sitting his horse beneath the tree taking the review of his troops. 
Grand reviews of the Army of the Potomac were held on Sundays so 
long as McClellan retained command, whenever combat operations 
did not preclude them. Collection of the Comte de Paris 
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lan told his wife in his daily letters was 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, as he saw it; he was, as it were, tes- 
ufying under a personal oath. “In talking 
or writing to you,’ he once explained to 
Ellen, “it is exactly as if | were commun- 
ing with myself—you are my alter 
ego... 19 

Early observers of McClellan’s 
generalship, lacking the terminology of 
modern psychotherapy, had delivered 
judgments (such as Peter Michie’s) that 
there was an “unaccountable weakness in 
McClellan’s mental equipment” that went 
far toward explaining his battlefield 
lapses. Later, as a consequence of deeper 
research, especially after McClellan’s pa- 
pers became available, historians began 
to propose such terms as “messianic com- 
plex” and “paranoia” and “persecution 
complex” in explanation of the general’s 
wartime actions. Finally, and perhaps in- 
evitably, University of Houston historian 
Joseph T. Glatthaar, in a study of Civil 
War military leadership, assigned a label 
to McClellan’s “tragic flaws in the light 
of modern psychology”—“paranoid per- 
sonality disorder.” 

To be sure, it is easy to cull (as 
Glatthaar does) innumerable examples 
from McClellan’s actions and from his 
own words that plausibly fit the textbook 
definition of paranoid personality disor- 
der, in this instance the American Psy- 
chiatric Association’s textbook Diagnos- 
tic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders. The risk in this approach is that 
it is too easy. Suggesting that General Mc- 
Clellan suffered from what we are now 
able to define and specifically identify as 
a mental illness implies that he was there- 
fore helpless to affect his decisions and 
his actions. A twentieth-century defini- 
tion of mental illness is applied to nine- 
teenth-century symptoms; and, in brief, 
he was not to blame. This crystallizes the 
ultimate irony in the McClellan story. In 
a letter to Ellen, written on November 7, 
1862, moments after he was told he was 
relieved of command of the Army of the 
Potomac, the general was consoled by this 
thought: “We have tried to do what was 
tight—if we have failed it was not our 
faults,¢2° 

The further risk in this course is that 
it invites such a recent McClellan apolo- 
gist as Thomas J. Rowland, in an article 
subtitled “George B. McClellan Revis- 
ited,” to cull contrary evidence to show 


that the general was in no sense “plagued 
by crippling mental instability.” Rowland 
scoffs at the very idea. He contends that 
with all the psychological failings at- 
tributed to him, we seem to have no 
choice but to picture General McClel- 
lan as “a lurking, brooding, out-of- 
control manic waiting to uncork on the 
Virginia Peninsula.” !” 


Mortar Battery #4, Yorktown. 
Library of Congress 
HE ANSWER to this dilemma 
of comprehension, I think, is 
for historians and biographers 
alike to seek to understand and 
explain not one General McClellan but 
four General McClellans. Or, alterna- 
tively, to view the general and his actions 
(and reactions) within the framework 
and progression of time. McClellan 
played four major roles in the Civil War, 
more or less in succession although of 
course with some overlap. The forces act- 
ing on him, forces both internal and ex- 
ternal, were different in each sequence; 
therefore his responses were not the same 
in each. There was indeed, for a time, con- 
trary to what Thomas Rowland believes, 
an out-of-control manic on the Virginia 
Peninsula. There was, for a time, a ratio- 
nal, intelligent, far-thinking strategist. 
There was an executive officer of consid- 
erable ability who knew how to inspire 
soldiers. And, finally, there most assur- 
edly was a general who would be king. 
First in chronology was the McClel- 
lan brought to Washington to pick up the 
pieces after the Bull Run debacle in 1861. 
He instantly became the premier execu- 
tive officer in the Union. If it seemed that 
he had jumped from cavalry captain (and 
having never served in the cavalry) to 
major general with indecent speed, he 
was at least in a job he had trained for. 
He had been the best student of military 
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history in his class at West Point. He had 
been sent abroad to study the adminis- 
tration of the leading armies of Europe. 
Upon resigning from the army, he over- 
saw the day-to-day logistics of operations 
on two important railroads. Now, in 
Washington, he was assigned the job of 
organizing and training the North’s prin- 
cipal force, the Army of the Potomac. He 
did this exceedingly well, and in the bar- 
gain revealed a genuine talent for morale- 
building. His men loved him, and he in 
turn loved them. If there was a bad seed 
in this, it was perhaps that he loved his 
men too much to make war with them. 

To the historian weighing McClellan 
the executive officer, a second bad seed— 
that he was demonstrably unable to get 
along with any of his Washington supe- 
riors—should come as no real surprise. 
There was a pattern to it, as there was a 
pattern to so many of his responses. Tho- 
mas Rowland regards it as specious rea- 
soning, supporting foregone conclusions, 
to bring up “selected details from 
McClellan’s past” to understand and ex- 
plain his wartime actions.!® Yet surely 
what historian would not find it signifi- 
cant that from West Point onward, Mc- 
Clellan had never gotten on with anyone 
in authority. He disputed those who as- 
signed class rankings at the Academy. He 
scorned his superiors in the Mexican War. 
Back at West Point, he endlessly debated 
the superintendent on the pettiest of is- 
sues. During his antebellum army assign- 
ments he battled authority on the Pacific 
railroad survey, and suffered his fellow 
observers sent to the Crimea as fools. In 
civilian life, he repeatedly tangled with 
fellow executives of the railroads that 
employed him. McClellan the major gen- 
eral would have been changing his spots 
had he not regarded Generals Scott and 
Halleck, Secretary of War Stanton, and 
President Lincoln as fools, and worse. 

Still, he trained his army to efficiency 
and high morale. After Second Bull Run 
he picked up the pieces a second time, 
somehow pasting the army back together 
on the march toward the Antietam battle- 
field. His harshest critics, in his day and 
ours, have little to say against McClellan 
the military administrator. However ego- 
centric his conduct, it was largely irrel- 
evant in this role. 

His second role, that of grand strat- 
egist, overlapped the first, and included 
the period, during the winter of 1861- 


62, that he served as general-in-chief. In 
historians’ long-running explications of 
the divergence of war aims between Mc- 
Clellan and Lincoln, it is too often over- 
looked that this divergence came only 
late in their command partnership. Fur- 
thermore, the divergence of views when 
it did come was rendered largely irrel- 
evant as it applied to the actual conduct 
of the war. By that time, General McClel- 
lan, as field commander, had lost the 
military initiative to General Lee and lost 
thereby his former major influence on 
grand strategy. 


Union artillery on the Antietam Battlefield on the day of the battle. Library of Congress 


To be sure, McClellan the strategist 
made little effort to hide his innate hos- 
tility toward authority, and in the matter 
of his plans of campaign (for example) 
he managed to alienate almost every sup- 
porter he had ever had in the Cabinet. 
With deliberate scorn, when he sailed for 
the Peninsula, he tossed off a jumbled, 
directionless plan for the defense of 
Washington that left Mr. Lincoln, his sole 
important supporter in the administra- 
tion, “justly indignant.”?? 

McClellan’s conviction that he had 
been called by God to save the Union— 


(SA a NO HY ID EOS EE EST TE A Oe 
After Second Bull Run McClellan picked up the pieces 
a second time, somehow pasting the army back together 
on the march toward the Antietam battlefield. 


From McClellan’s first days in mili- 
tary command, in western Virginia, to the 
end of the Peninsula campaign, he and 
Lincoln were, in today’s figure of speech, 
on the same page. Restoration of the 
Union was paramount. Slavery and abo- 
lition were not issues in the war. When 
McClellan assured the people of western 
Virginia by proclamation that he would 
not disturb their peculiar institution, 
Washington raised no objection. When, 
upon his arrival in Washington, he spelled 
out his grand strategy for prosecuting the 
war and included in it “a rigidly protec- 
tive policy as to private property” in the 
seceded states, it generated no debate 
within the administration. George Mc- 
Clellan was not, and never had been, an 
apologist for slavery. He saw it ending, as 
did Lincoln in this period, by some means 
of compensated emancipation.!? 


his messianic vision—may have been (as 
Thomas Rowland argues) not all that 
uncommon, a reflection of “religious fer- 
vor resonent with similar expressions of 
his time,” yet that only begs the essential 
question. McClellan went one crucial— 
and unique—step further. It was harm- 
less enough for him to believe that God 
guided his hand as he shaped his plans 
to save the Union. Under the fierce pres- 
sures of the battlefield, however, his mes- 
sianic vision became his crutch, his ulti- 
mate escape from responsibility—it was 
beyond his power to shape an outcome 
that God had ordained. Thus he could 
tell Ellen, after the defeat of the Seven 
Days, that he recognized God’s “wise pur- 
pose in all this.... If I had succeeded in 
taking Richmond now the fanatics of the 
North might have been too powerful & 


reunion impossible.”*! 


A third characteristic of his military 
personality proved even more relevant 
here, and it had an enormous impact on 
McClellan’s strategic vision. This was his 
delusion—there is no other word for it— 
concerning the enemy. While it is true, 
as Rowland among other McClellan 
apologists has pointed out, that McClel- 
lan was not the only general in this war 
to overestimate the enemy’s numbers, it 
is equally true that no other general ex- 
aggerated in such monumental propor- 
tions or for so long a period. On the last 
day of his command McClellan was as ig- 
norant of his opponent as on the first day. 
Most important, no other general was in 
a comparable position for his delusion 
to so profoundly influence his strategy— 
and, on the field of battle, his tactics. 

It must be understood that McClel- 
lan did not invent these overmatches in 
order to gain the reinforcements he was 
constantly calling for. His frequent reit- 
eration of the enemy’s numbers in let- 
ters to his wife demonstrates their genu- 
ineness in his mind. Nor, as was long 
believed, was he victimized by the 
blunderings of his intelligence chief Allan 
Pinkerton. Latter-day research into the 
operations of detective Pinkerton and his 
intelligence-gatherers reveals that it was 
the general commanding, not the detec- 
tive, who initiated the wildly inflated 
counting of Confederate forces. And once 
started on this course, McClellan would 
not, could not, look back. Pinkerton was 
indeed a blunderer, but he was hard- 
pressed trying to keep up with his chief. 
He was reduced finally to reporting 
purely speculative “general estimates,” 
and even these did not always come up 
to the figures McClellan was reporting to 
Washington.” 

It is only after accepting McClellan’s 
figures (for the sake of the argument) that 
his decisions and his actions suddenly 
assume a certain logic. He could not turn 
the flank of Joe Johnston’s Confederate 
army entrenched at Manassas early in the 
war because he dared not divide his forces 
in the face of a greatly superior foe. On 
the Peninsula it became necessary for him 
to ignore every possible line of advance 
but the one he chose because only that 
one had the Richmond & York River Rail- 
road that he needed to bring up the great 
guns with which to besiege Richmond. 
Those siege pieces were his equalizer 
against a veritable enemy host. 
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Most of his missed opportunities on 
individual battlefields can be traced back 
to this same first principle—his respect 
for a phantom Confederate army against 
which he must not unduly risk the 
Union’s guardian army. At Antietam, the 
prime example of this, his advantage in 
numbers over Lee was better than two to 
one. Yet in his mind’s eye he multiplied 
each of Lee’s soldiers by three, and held 
backa third of his army to meet the phan- 
tom threat of a massive counterattack. 
Viewed from that perspective, it is not any 
wonder that he would tell his wife after- 
ward that he had saved his army after a 
terrible struggle, and that those of good 
judgment had told him “that I fought the 
battle splendidly and that it was a mas- 
terpiece of art.”*? 


either of these fields (at Glendale the pos- 
sibility had been real), that charge under 
the Articles of War would likely have been 
brought against him. At Antietam his fail- 
ure was a virtual paralysis of decision- 
making, and a battle that by any measure 
should have been an overwhelming 
Union victory—should even have been 
that Civil War rarity, a battle of annihila- 
tion—was instead at best a tactical draw. 
Lee’s subsequent return to Virginia gave 
the Union a strategical victory, which at 
that stage of the war was all to the good 
for the Union. Still, the Antietam might- 
have-been—an end to the fighting in 
1862—marks this battle as the greatest 
missed opportunity of the war. 
McClellan constructed an elaborate 
defense of his conduct on the Peninsula, 


Savage Station, Virginia, headquarters of McClellan on the 
Richmond & York River Railroad, June 27, 1862. Library of Congress 


TIS McCLELLAN IN THE ROLE 

of field commander, on the battle- 

grounds of the Peninsula and in 

Maryland, that defines the true 
center of his wartime service. Here was 
the ultimate test of his generalship. The 
battlefield was what he had trained and 
administered his army to expect, what his 
strategic vision had led him to seek. Sur- 
prisingly—certainly surprisingly at the 
time—he failed the test. The military his- 
torian who evaluates the facts dispassion- 
ately (if that is possible in McClellan’s 
case) must say that he failed the test dis- 
mally. Indeed, when he deserted his army 
on the Glendale and Malvern Hill battle- 
fields during the Seven Days, he was 
guilty of dereliction of duty. Had the 
Army of the Potomac been wrecked on 


in his Report and in McClellan’s Own 
Story, that would be quoted chapter and 
verse by his admirers then and afterward. 
Reinforcements were withheld from him 
at a critical moment, said the general, and 
overall he did not receive the men he 
needed. The administration in Washing- 
ton tied his hands strategically and tacti- 
cally, deliberately hoping he would be 
defeated so that Stanton and his cohorts 
might be free to carry out their radical 
designs. That this is an entirely mythical 
construction is easily documented. The 
general’s defenders, however, have never 
been silenced on the subject. Taking the 
most charitable view, their explanations, 
as Peter Michie said of them almost a cen- 
tury ago, “must ever be in the nature of 


an unsatisfactory apology.”24 
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In more general terms, it has been 
said in McClellan’s defense, of both his 
campaigns, that he was challenging the 
Army of Northern Virginia when it was 
young and strong and most vigorous, 
and that at least at Antietam he fought it 
to a standstill. It is true enough that at 
the beginning of the Seven Days Lee had 
the largest force, 92,000 by the best 
count, that he would ever have and the 
closest he ever came to achieving parity 
with his Union opponents. McClellan 
credited Lee with 200,000 men, and was 
haunted every moment of every day of 
the Seven Days by that specter. “They had 
more than two to one against me,” he 
wrote a home-front supporter afterward. 
“I could not have gone into Richmond 
with my left.”?° 

Certainly Lee had the best numbers 
he would ever have, but just then the 
Army of Northern Virginia was far from 
what it would become in its days of glory. 
Lee’s command system functioned mis- 
erably when it functioned at all. Lieuten- 
ants such as Magruder and Huger were 
liabilities; even the renowned Stonewall 
Jackson stumbled. The Seven Days’ 
Battles were a bloody learning experience 
for Lee himself. When he insisted after- 
ward, “Under ordinary circumstances the 
Federal Army should have been de- 
stroyed,” he was expressing his frustra- 
tion at how badly his staff and his lieu- 
tenants (and perhaps he himself) had 
performed.”° The fact that nevertheless 
he drove McClellan headlong in retreat 
from the gates of Richmond is less a con- 
sequence of the vitality of his army than 
it is a measure of McClellan’s incapacity 
as battle commander. At Antietam, the 
thesis of Confederate youthful force has 
no relevance at all. Lee fought the battle 
with the fewest men he would ever have 
until Appomattox. His men fought cou- 
rageously, of course, and he commanded 
brilliantly, yet the day ended as it did be- 
cause (once again) of General 
McClellan’s incapacity on the battlefield. 

The distinguished military historian 
Russell F. Weigley, pondering McClellan’s 
failings as a battle leader, has suggested 
that the man is perhaps not the enigma 
historians have tried to paint; the answer, 
perhaps, is simpler than historians want 
to admit. In reviewing the McClellan Pa- 
pers, Weigley observed that “the success- 
ful warrior chieftain...needs a particular 
kind of moral courage, an ability to con- 


front all sorts of horrors and terrors and 
emotional strains and crushing respon- 
sibilities for life and death, to meet them 
head-on and revel in their challenges. The 
McClellan of the wartime letters almost 
never confronts anything head-on. He 
was never a warrior. He was a cautious, 
timorous man—probably not so differ- 
ent from most of the rest of us, but most 
of us lack the stuff of great generals... 
Reading between the lines, we see in the 
Papers a McClellan who was simply and 
continually frightened by war, which is 
not so mysterious a condition.”?” 

This condition, it must be said, 
was not a matter of lack of personal 
courage—McClellan had often 
enough demonstrated his bravery 
under fire in the Mexican War—but 
there is indeed ample evidence that 
the terrible stresses of commanding 
men in battle, especially the beloved 
men of his beloved Army of the Po- 
tomac, left his moral courage in tat- 
ters.” Under the pressure of this ul- 
timate soldier’s responsibility, the 
will to command deserted him. 
Glendale and Malvern Hill found 
him at the peak of his anguish dur- 
ing the Seven Days, and he fled those 
fields to escape the responsibility. At 
Antietam, where there was nowhere 
for him to flee to, he fell into a pa- 
ralysis of indecision. Seen from a 
longer perspective, General McClellan 
could be both comfortable and success- 
ful performing as executive officer, and 
also, if somewhat less successfully, as 
grand strategist; as battlefield com- 
mander, however, he was simply in the 
wrong profession. 

Mr. Lincoln grasped this failing of 
his general, and McClellan’s stubborn, 
prolonged refusal to take the offensive af- 
ter Antietam tried the president’s pa- 
tience once too often. Close study of 
McClellan’s private letters in the period 
leading to his dismissal suggests that he 
was not overly anxious to renew battle 
against General Lee. Furthermore, his 
effort to make the dismissal of Stanton 
and Halleck a condition of his remain- 
ing in command of the Potomac army 
has the look of a bluff he expected to be 
called. “I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that God has in his mercy a second 
time made me the instrument for saving 
the nation...” he explained to Ellen. “I feel 
that the short campaign just terminated 


will vindicate my professional honor & I 
have seen enough of public life. No mo- 
tive of ambition can now retain me in the 
service....”?? 

There is some evidence that the 
president would later give thought to 
bringing McClellan back into the war in 
the role he had earlier shown aptitude for, 
that of general-in-chief. The idea, how- 
ever fleeting it may have been, foundered 
on McClellan’s growing involvement 
with the Democratic opposition. This 
initiated the general’s fourth, and last, 
wartime role. 


Edwin M. Stanton and Henry Wager Halleck 


McClellan’s effort to make the dismissal 


of Stanton and Halleck a condition 


of his remaining in command of the 
Potomac army has the look of a bluff he 


expected to be called. 


Recent studies of the 1864 presiden- 
tial contest have included ventures into 
counterfactual history—that is, the 
“what-ifs” of this wartime election. As- 
suming a suspension of belief, then, the 
question becomes: What if General Mc- 
Clellan had defeated Lincoln for the 
presidency on November 8, 1864? 

In view of their diverse interpreta- 
tions of McClellan’s other wartime roles, 
it is no surprise to find a lack of consen- 
sus among historians in regard to “Presi- 
dent McClellan.” (Lincoln’s margin of 
victory—212 to 21 in the electoral vote, 
2.3 to 1.8 million in the popular vote—is 
too substantial to be plausibly reversed 
for this exercise. Counterfactualists there- 
fore posit that the Democratic conven- 
tion nominated McClellan on a war- 
plank platform rather than the peace 
plank he was saddled with; or that Sher- 
man failed to take Atlanta before the elec- 
tion; or both.)*? 

Albert Castel, in an essay subtitled 
“How the South Almost Won by Not Los- 


ing,” contends that had Atlanta not fallen 
to Sherman, McClellan would have been 
elected, in which event he would not 
have, or could not have, carried on the 
war. Instead, there would have been an 
armistice without conditions as called for 
in the Democratic platform. In The Jewel 
of Liberty, a study of the 1864 election, 
David E. Long reaches the same conclu- 
sion, and details McClellan’s probable 
policies as president. His party’s repudia- 
tion of Lincolnian war aims, writes Long, 
would perforce have been honored in full 
by President McClellan. Hence repudia- 
tion of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the return of black soldiers 
to slavery, and a crippling of the 
Union’s armed forces with no 
doubt widespread mutiny and 
bloodshed. In any event, Northern 
soldiers and their officers would 
already have been demoralized by 
the electorate’s acceptance of the 
Democrats’ “war is a failure” rally- 
ing cry. Too, McClellan’s election 
would bring about a reinvigoration 
of the South’s fighting spirit while 
gravely diminishing the North’s will 
to support the war. A Democratic 
president and a Republican Con- 
gress (even with a November sweep 
in the congressional races, Demo- 
crats would not have regained con- 
trol of the House and Senate before 
December 1865) would mean govern- 
mental gridlock in prosecuting the war. 

William C. Davis, in his essay on the 
1864 election, titled “The Turning Point 
That Wasn't,” maintains that a McClel- 
lan victory in November would have 
made not the slightest difference in the 
war’s outcome. Lincoln and his generals, 
Davis feels, would have made extraordi- 
nary efforts to put the war beyond 
McClellan’s reach before he could take 
office. Therefore, upon his inauguration 
on March 4, 1865, the egotistical, oppor- 
tunistic McClellan would have made the 
best of the bargain and leaped at the 
chance to take credit for presiding over 
the final victory. In that event, McClel- 
lan could rationalize his action to Demo- 
crats by pointing to his repudiation of the 
peace plank the party dissidents had in- 
serted into the platform at the Chicago 
convention. 

Not all the historians in this debate 
have listened carefully enough to exactly 
what George McClellan himself had to 
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say about the issues of the war and about 
his resolve toward these issues. Beginning 
in the summer of 1862, after the failure 
of his Peninsula campaign, the general 
grew increasingly estranged from the Lin- 
coln administration over what he per- 
ceived as violations of constitutional pre- 
cepts and the rules of civilized warfare. 
He found discreditable, for example, the 
confiscation acts passed by Congress for 
dealing with Southerners’ property. “Nei- 
ther confiscation of property, political 
execution of persons, territorial organi- 
zation of states or forcible abolition of sla- 
very should be contemplated for a mo- 
ment,” General McClellan told Lincoln in 
his famous Harrison’s Landing letter. His 
concern here about “forcible abolition” 
was stated clearly—turning a war for 
Union into a war for abolition would de- 
moralize and “rapidly disintegrate” the 
army, for he did not believe his men 
would willingly go to battle for that ob- 
jective. This was hardly a reactionary be- 
lief, and at the time a great many North- 
erners agreed with him. As to slavery itself, 
McClellan went on, military necessity cer- 
tainly allowed for manumission “within 
a particular state” —so long as there was 
compensation. 

Conservative constitutional prin- 
ciples were most grossly violated, McClel- 
lan thought, by two presidential actions 
of September 1862, following the Battle 
of Antietam. These were, of course, the 
preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, 
and the proclamation suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus as applied to those 
opposing efforts to raise military man- 
power or otherwise giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. In his stand on habeas 
corpus McClellan was, again, far from 
being a reactionary and far from being 
alone. As to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, what he feared most as its conse- 
quence was the outbreak of bloody slave 
uprisings. “I cannot make up my mind 
to fight for such an accursed doctrine as 
that of a servile insurrection—it is too 
infamous,” he told Ellen. He could not 
imagine any greater violation of the rules 
of civilized warfare. Yet his basic under- 
lying view was not changed. General 
Jacob Cox, an admitted antislavery Re- 
publican, conversed with McClellan at 
this time and concluded that the general 
believed “the war ought to end in aboli- 
tion of slavery; but he feared the effects 
of haste, and thought the steps toward the 


end should be conservatively careful and 
not brusquely radical.”?! 

By the time of the election of 1864, 
the Emancipation Proclamation had been 
in effect twenty-two months. Servile in- 
surrections had not marched across the 
South. The army had not disintegrated or 
revolted. Black troops—great numbers of 
them straight from slavery—had poured 
into the Union ranks. None of McClellan’s 
worst fears, indeed none of the worst fears 
of a great many Northerners, had mate- 
rialized. Therefore, to imagine that 
George McClellan, inaugurated as presi- 
dent, with the war continuing, would in 
those circumstances have revoked the 
proclamation and ordered 100,000 black 
troops disarmed and sent back into sla- 
very is to totally misread the man. To pre- 
dict any return or restoration of slavery 
under a McClellan administration is 
equally unimaginable. 

Both during the campaign and after- 
ward, General McClellan left not a shred 
of doubt that if elected he would press the 
war to a conclusion—a military conclu- 
sion—with all possible speed. He did not 
(as has been thought) hesitate a moment 
in rejecting the peace plank inflicted on 
him by the platform committee of the 
Chicago convention; the delay in his ac- 
ceptance letter was to try to find a way to 
paper over the party split that his stand 
revealed. He had only contempt for those 
in the peace wing, terming them the “ad- 
herents of Jeff Davis this side of the line.” 
During the campaign he made sure of- 
ficers in the army understood his com- 
mitment to seeing the war through to vic- 
tory. One of his former aides recorded a 
conversation two weeks before the elec- 
tion “in which the General stated that 
should he be elected, he expected to be 
very unpopular the first year, as he should 
use every power possible to close the war 
at once, should enforce the draft strictly, 
and listen to no remonstrance until the 
rebellion was effectually quashed.”*? 

Following his presidential defeat, and 
with the war over, General McClellan cast 
a look backward. “Of course I can’t tell 
what the secesh expected to be the result 
of my election,” he told one of his former 
campaign managers, but if they expected 
to gain their independence from me they 
would have been woefully mistaken....” 
That, in fact, had been his credo from the 
moment he accepted his commission ten 
days after Fort Sumter. Whether at head- 
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quarters or on the battlefield or in the 
political arena, in defeat and disappoint- 
ment, George McClellan never wavered in 
his determination to put down the rebel- 
lion. Historians will no doubt continue to 
debate his exact contribution to that 
cause, but they have no cause to deny the 
sincerity of his efforts.*? 
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Do You Know? 


1, What was the nickname for pro- 
Southern Democrats who opposed 
President Lincoln’s policies? 

. Who was the only Civil War general 
who graduated from West Point 
without incurring any demerits? 

. What was the name of the 36th state, 
admitted in 1864? 

. Lincoln assassination conspirator Dr. 
Samuel Mudd was imprisoned in this 
brick fort. 

. Which Union General had been a 
prewar governor in strife-torn 
Kentucky? 

6. What were referred to as the “Pook 
Turtles?” 


TEASER: What was the name of 
the Canadian-born inventor who 
designed both rifled field cannon and 
boat howitzers used by Northern 
troops during the Civil War? 


THE ANSWERS: o questions 
1-6 will be found on page 91. If you 
know the answer to the teaser question, 
send it in writing to the editorial ad- 
dress below. The author of the correct 
answer drawn from the Ne-S hat will 
receive a free copy of The Southern His- 


torical Society Papers on CD. This prize 
is kindly donated by H-Bar Enter- 
prises, whose advertisements appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 


N&S Do You Know? 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


We Have A Winner! 
The “Teaser” question in Volume 2, 
Number 1 was “Which was Richmond’s 
largest military hospital?” This proved 
a tough one. Of the more than one hun- 
dred answers received, only three got it 
right! (The winning name drawn was 
that of Willie Rose of Chillicothe, 
Ohio.) Most people thought it was 
Chimborazo Hospital (I'd have thought 
so too, Ed). In fact the largest was the 
Winder Hospital, with a capacity of 
4,800 beds (also given as 4,300). 
Chimborazo only had capacity for 
3,000 patients (stretched to 3,500 at the 
conclusion of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign). During the war Chimborazo 
handled 78,000 patients, Winder 76,000 
(Winder opened nine months after 
Chimborazo). 

SOURCES: The Blue and Gray, Graham, 
Skoch, and Sauers, 1966); Encyclopedia 
of the Confederacy, Volume 2, 1993. 
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“| propose to you a new arm of war, as formidable as it is 
economical. Submarine navigation which has been sometimes 
attempted, but as all know without results, owing to want of 
suitable opportunities, is now a problematical thing no more.” 
Submarine designer Brutus de Villeroi to President Abraham Lincoln, September 1861. ' 


“As far as practicable, you will keep secret the movements of the 
submarine propeller recently from Philadelphia, and take into 
consideration the propriety of her being used on the Appomattox 
River to operate against the Petersburg Bridge.” 


Gideon Welles to Flag Officer Louis M. Goldsborough, June 21, 1862. 7 
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RVI TIUINEL EL, LAWTCE LUE Yee 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR is of- 
ten referred to as the first “modern” war, 
and for good reason. That watershed 
event witnessed the first use of railroads 
for strategic purposes, the telegraph, 
crude machine guns, iron ships, and a 
host of other remarkable “firsts.” It also 
beheld the first sinking of an enemy war- 
ship by a submarine. The CSS Hunley’s 
success off Charleston, South Carolina 
against the sloop Housatonic is well docu- 
mented. What has never been written of 
before, however, is that the little ill-fated 
Hunley was but one of a large number of 
operational Civi] War submarines. 
Contrary to popular belief, subma- 
rines of all shapes and sizes were fabri- 
cated and launched by both sides from 
early in 1861 through the end of the Civil 
War. As strange as that bold statement 
may sound to students of this well-stud- 
ied epochal event, it is not fiction. While 
the submarine was not a new invention, 
its use in warfare had only been suggested 
and never attempted with any success 
anywhere in the world until after the 
South opened fire on Fort Sumter in 
April of 1861. Why has such a remark- 
able story been hidden away for so long? 
Most of the records documenting 
Confederate and Federal submarine ex- 
perimentation were kept secret. On the 
Southern side, records on the subject 
were destroyed (intentionally and other- 
wise) at war’s end to protect the identi- 
ties of those engaged with “infernal ma- 
chines.” Northern records, on the other 
hand, were improperly filed in the Na- 
tional Archives and elsewhere, and many 
have simply vanished. Recently discov- 
ered log books, letters, factory records, 
telegrams, and minutes from clandestine 
committee meetings, however, scattered 
about in repositories from Texas to New 
York, confirm the existence of these 
boats. The story of these underwater ad- 
venturers is remarkable and deserves to 


be told. 


HE OVERWHELMING defi- 
ciencies in both manpower and 
manufacturing capabilities 
relative to the United States, 
coupled with the fact that the Confed- 
eracy would have to be subjugated into 
submission, dictated primarily a defen- 
sive naval course of action for the South. 
While generals labored to organize field 
armies, Secretary of the Navy Stephen R. 
Mallory set about preparing to defend the 


Confederacy’s exposed shoreline. 
Mallory, a Floridian born in Trinidad and 
former United States Senator, had some 
experience with naval affairs prior to the 
war and had exhibited a keen interest in 
ship design and naval innovations. Al- 
though his appointment as naval secre- 
tary surprised him, he immediately threw 
himself into his work. 

The difficulties he faced were legion. 
At the outbreak of the war, his “navy” 
consisted of a dozen small ships and 
about three hundred officers who had left 
the Federal navy. Some ships could be 
built domestically, others would have to 
be built overseas. Both measures were put 
into effect. Another idea with merit was 
the commissioning of privateers to raid 
Northern commerce on the high seas. 
Within weeks, privateering commissions 
from the Confederate government were 
being awarded to patriotic groups and 
individuals willing to invest their own 
capital and ships into the effort. Mallory 
was willing to try just about anything to 
defend the several thousands of miles of 
harbors, inlets, and barren beaches from 
attack, and his innovative ideas led to the 
construction of ironclad ships of war— 
and submarines. 

The earliest known correspondence 
concerning Confederate submarine ac- 
tivity comes from the pen of E.P. Doer. 
The New York native informed the Navy 
Department that rebel engineers were 
constructing a submarine boat in New 


Orleans, and that they planned to attack 
ships at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. [See sidebar article: “Which Boat 
Is 1t?”].7 

If Federal officials did not think 
such a thing was possible, they were 
quickly disabused of that notion. On the 
evening of May 16, 1861, a strange ves- 
sel was observed moving down the Dela- 
ware River near Smith’s Island. With the 
Philadelphia harbor police in hot pur- 
suit, the partially submerged craft ran 
aground on the lower end of the island 
and was boarded by her pursuers. The 
four men arrested on board revealed to 
the suspicious officers that the mysteri- 
ous vessel was in fact an iron submarine. 
Within hours, word of its discovery was 
sent clicking over the eastern seaboard’s 
telegraph lines. 

The next day, a detailed story ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin describing the remarkable boat. 
“Never since the first flash of the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter,” began the ar- 
ticle, “has there been an excitement in the 
city equal to that which was caused by 
the capture of a mysterious vessel which 
was said to be an infernal machine, which 
was to be used for all sorts of treasonable 
purposes, including the trifling pastime 
of scuttling and blowing up government 
men-of-war.’ (In fact, designer Brutus de 
Villeroi was a staunch Unionist.) 

“Externally, continued the article, 
“it had the appearance of a section of 


On the evening of February 17, 1864, history was made as the CSS Hunley sank the Federal 


Sloop Housatonic. The federal vessel on blockade duty off Charleston, South Carolina became 


the first victim of an enemy submarine attack, sinking in shallow water with its rigging still 
above the surface. The Hunley, which was lost in the attempt, was rediscovered by Clive Cussler 
in 1995. There are plans to raise the Hunley in the year 2000. As a result of the loss of the 
Housatonic, all wooden vessels were ordered out of the area at night. Courtesy Navies Art 
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boiler about twenty feet long, with ta- 
pered ends, presenting the shape and ap- 
pearance of an enormous cigar with a 
boiler iron wrapper. The after end was 
furnished with a propeller, which had a 
contrivance for protecting it from com- 
ing in contact with external objects.” The 
front of the boat “was sharkish in appear- 
ance as only the ridge of the back was 
above water, while the tail and snout were 
submerged.” The boat was an advanced 
design. The single hatchway was covered 
“with a heavy iron flap, which was made 
airtight, and which was secured in its 
place by numerous powerful screws and 
hooks.” Two tiers of glass view ports pro- 
vided light for its occupants. 

The New York Herald substantiated 
the discovery and added additional de- 
tails. The boat was the invention of 
Brutus de Villeroi, explained a reporter, 
and he “was about taking it to the Navy 
Yard to test; but the officers of the yard 
disclaim any knowledge of him. The boat 
was constructed some time since for rais- 
ing wrecks and other submarine work. It 
is Cigar shaped and made of iron, thirty 
feet long. It supplies its own air, and will 
be useful in running under a fleet.”* 

A fortunate Philadelphia reporter 
was allowed to enter the contraption and 
take notes: 

“We suddenly found ourselves 
squatting inside a cigar shaped 
iron vessel, about four feet in 
diameter. There was a crank for 
the purpose of operating upon the 
propeller already described, 
apparatus for steering rods, 
connected with fins outside, 
which could be moved at plea- 
sure, and which had something to 
do with steadying and sinking the 
craft. There were pumps, brass 
faucets, pigs of ballast lead, and 
numerous other things, which 
might be intended for infernal or 
humane purposes for aught we 
know. The interior was abun- 
dantly lighted by means of the 
double tiers of buil’s eyes. . .”° 


Brutus de Villeroi was no stranger to 
underwater craft. Almost thirty years ear- 
lier he had built his first three-man sub- 
marine vessel in his native village of 
Nantes, France. His test of the vessel in 
1832 was pronounced a smashing success 
by the local newspaper. It 1s interesting 
to speculate whether another Nantes na- 
tive, six-year-old Jules Verne, was among 
those present at the demonstration. A 


generation later, Verne would thrill the 
world with his underwater adventure 
novel, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea. 


Acting Master Samuel Eakins 
commanded the Federal submarine boat 
Alligator through much of 1862 and 1863. 
U.S. Naval Historical Center. 


for use off Charleston when it was lost at 
sea off Cape Hatteras in the spring of 
1863. 


NBEKNOWNST to the Fed- 
erals, the Confederate Navy 
had already, in the summer of 
1861, entered a contract with 
the Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond for 
a pair of submarines.’ One of these, a 
small iron three-man boat, was already 
nearing completion. Records from the 
factory confirm its existence and substan- 
tiate a Federal spy’s detailed eyewitness 
account of its successful trials in the 
James River. The submarine, the brain- 
child of underwater explosives designer 
William Cheeney, was designed to be 
operated by two of the crew. The third 
man was provided with diving gear 
(known as “submarine armor”) and sta- 
tioned at the bow of the vessel in a spe- 
cial lockout chamber. A floating camou- 
flaged hose attached to an air pump 
within the vessel provided oxygen to both 
the occupants and the diver outside. 
When the target ship came within reach 


Early Twentieth Century diagram of Anstilt’s Mobile-based submarine vessel 
that appeared in a French book on the history of manned submersibles. 
From Les Bateaux Sous-Marins, 1900. 


In an interview with Philadelphia 
reporters,° de Villeroi claimed that his 
boat not only had the ability to remain 
submerged for several hours, but a diver 
could exit the vessel and work outside. 
He also declared he had invented an air 
purifying device—perhaps some form of 
crude scrubber that removed carbon di- 
oxide—that supplied air to the crew while 
submerged. The inventor and his boat 
impressed navy officials, and the French- 
man was given a contract to build an at- 
tack submarine for the Federal Navy. Al- 
though construction problems delayed 
its commissioning, the Alligator eventu- 
ally made her appearance. After undis- 
tinguished service in Hampton Roads 
and on the James River in the early sum- 
mer of 1862, the boat was sent back to 
Washington when the Seven Days Battles’ 
erupted. The Alligator was being towed 
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of the diver, he would exit the craft and 
attach an explosive device to the bottom 
of the enemy ship, returning thereafter 
to the submarine. The boat would then 
withdraw a safe distance and detonate the 
device, either by a lanyard or timing 
mechanism. The ingenious and advanced 
aspects of this early war submarine were 
further substantiated when a diagram of 
the boat was captured by the Federals 
later in the war.® 


According to one of Allan Pinker- 
ton’s female spies, the James River boat 
was a powerful engine of war: 


“At a given signal the boat was 
sunk in the river, about half a mile 
below a scow, and shortly 
afterwards it began to make its 
way under the water towards it. 
The only visible sign of its 
existence was a large float that 


rested on the surface of the 
water, and which was connected 
with the vessel below, designed 
to supply the men that operated it 
with air. This float was painted a 
dark green, to imitate the color of 
the water, and could only be 
noticed by the most careful 
observer.” ° 
Much to the hidden dismay of “Mrs. 
Baker,” the demonstration was a com- 
plete success, and the flatboat erupted in 
a grand ball of fire. 


nal machine was sent down from 
Seawall’s Point for the purpose of blow- 
ing up the flag-ship. . .” 

“She came down to the ship 
without any difficulty, but she 
caught in the grappling always 
hanging from the jib-boom of the 
ship. This was taken by those 
inside for the chain cable, and 
when they thought they were 
under the bottom of the ship they 
made preparations for screwing 
the torpedo on the bilge, but, to 


A replica of an unidentified Confederate submarine. Museum of the Confederacy 


HE FINAL FATE of the small 
James River submarine is 
something of a mystery. Ship- 
ping logs and other evidence 
confirm that it was hauled by rail out of 
Richmond, although its destination was 
not recorded. In all likelihood it was taken 
to Norfolk. A newspaper article quoted a 
Southern deserter who confirmed that a 
small submarine was indeed at the Nor- 
folk navy yard preparing to attack the 
Union fleet.!° A November issue of 
Harper’s Weekly offered a diagram of the 
machine and outlined how the vessel 
functioned.!! In virtually every respect 
it was similar to the description of the 
James River boat submitted by “Mrs. 
Baker.” The best proof that a submarine 
was operating out of Norfolk, however, 
came from the Federals themselves. 

On October 12, 1861, a correspon- 
dent with the New York Herald penned a 
remarkable article, a reporting coup ig- 
nored or previously unseen by historians. 
The article documents for the first tume 
a legitimate attempt to sink a ship by a 
submarine during the Civil War. The in- 
tended victim was the USS Minnesota, 
part of the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron and Flag Officer Louis M. 
Goldsborough’s flagship. “On Wednesday 
evening last,” began the article, “an infer- 


their surprise, they found they 
were sadly mistaken, and they 
came near losing their lives as 
well as the machine. They, 
however, escaped, and worked 
themselves on shore on rebel 
ground, and the machine was 
carted back to Norfolk, to try the 
experiment at some future time.” 


The boat, continued the paper, “was 
built of iron. . .of a sufficient capacity to 
accommodate two persons, who work it 
ahead by means of a small screw propel- 
ler.” It was steered “by a rudder, and it is 
ballasted by means of water, let in and 
forced out by means of a pump.” Bear- 
ings and courses, continued the report, 
“are given the men, and they go out ona 
hazardous voyage, with a large chance of 
accomplishment. An India-rubber tube, 
which is floated on the surface, furnishes 
them with fresh air.” 

The method of attaching the explo- 
sive was also unique: 

“A grapple catches the cable of a 
vessel, and the machine is 
veered away until it is supposed 
to be near one of the magazines; 
the water ballast is then pumped 
out, and the machine floats up 
under the ships bottom. By 
means of an India-rubber suck- 
ing-plate this machine is attached 


to the bottom of the ship, while a 
man-hole plate is opened and the 
torpedo is screwed into the 
vessel. It is fired by means of a 
time fuse. As soon as this is set 
in motion the men inside place a 
prepared sheet of rubber over the 
man-hole, and while one lets the 
water into the compartment to 
sink the machine, the other 
person screws up the plate, the 
grapple is let go, and the infernal 
machine is left to explode, while 
the machine is worked in shore 
out of harm’s way.” '2 

Flag Officer Goldsborough notified 
the rest of his ships to be on the alert for 
“submarine infernal machines.” The 
Confederates, or “insurgents at Norfolk,” 
as he disparagingly called them, “are said 
to possess one calculated to be used un- 
derwater, and thus to attach a torpedo 
with a time fuse to a ship’s bottom. It is, I 
understand, to be first towed tolerably 
near a ship by means of a tug, or else by 
boats with muffled oars, then to be sub- 
merged and so navigate to the vessel 
against which it is to operate.”!? 

There is little doubt that Cheeney’s 
boat was responsible for the failed attack 
against the Minnesota. Squadron com- 
manders were instructed “to keep a sharp 
look out for the ‘water colored surface 
float, and to drag the water for the pur- 
pose of securing possession of the air 
tubes connecting the float with the ves- 
sel below.” The advice to drag the water 
was probably fatal to the occupants of the 
submersible. According to Allan Pinker- 
ton, “nothing was heard from this for 
about three weeks, but about that time I 
was informed that one of the vessels of 
the blockading fleet off the mouth of the 
James River had discovered the float, and 
putting out her drag-rope, had caught the 
air-tubes and thus effectually disabled the 
vessel from doing any harm, and no 
doubt drowning all who were on board 
of her.”!+ 

Nothing more is known of this 
Tredegar-built James River boat. Is the 
small submarine and her brave crew bur- 
ied beneath the shifting sands at the 
mouth of the James River? 

+ + 
PLANS FOR UNDERSEA weapons 
poured into the offices of Northern and 
Southern officials. Even the legendary 
Stonewall Brigade (or at least one of its 
members) contributed to the develop- 
ment of underwater warfare. Charles P. 
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Leavitt, a nineteen-year-old former ma- 
chinist in Company K, 2nd Virginia In- 
fantry, penned his ideas from his camp 
near Centerville, Virginia, on October 21, 
1861, and boldly sent them directly to 
Confederate Secretary of War Judah P. 
Benjamin. Leavitt’s plan called for a sub- 
marine gunboat he thought would be ef- 
fective in breaking the Federal blockade. 
“J have invented an instrument of war 
which for a better name I have called a 
submarine gunboat,” explained the 
young private. “In many of its details I 
have not hesitated to adopt the plans of 
others, being far better to use machin- 
ery that has been found to be useful than 
to try to make a perfectly novel boat. I 
have thus greatly reduced the chance of 
failure.” 
My plan, he continued, 
«_..is simple. A vessel is built of 
boiler iron of about fifty tons 
burden. . .but made of an oval 
form with the propeller behind. 
The boilers are so constructed as 
to generate steam without a 
supply of air. The air for respira- 
tion is kept in a fit condition for 
breathing by the gradual addition 
of oxygen, while the carbonic acid 
is absorbed by a shower of lime 
water. This | conceive is far better 
than taking down a large supply 
of compressed air.” '° 
With remarkable speed for an over- 
burdened bureaucracy, the letter wound 
its way through Benjamin’s office and 
into the hands of Lieutenant Colonel 
Josiah Gorgas, the Confederacy’s brilliant 
chief of ordnance. Leavitt’s notion on 
how to conduct an underwater attack— 
he wanted to utilize a cannon of some 
variety as opposed to a spar with an ex- 
plosive—thoroughly intrigued Gorgas. 
Placed in the bow of the gun-boat, Leavitt 
explained, “is a small mortar containing 
a self-exploding shell. As it strikes the 
enemy the shell explodes and blows in the 
ships sides; then the engines are reversed, 
the gun-boat sinks below the surface and 
goes noiselessly on its way towards an- 
other ship. After a few ships are sunk the 
enemy can scarcely have the temerity to 
remain in our waters.” © 
On October 26, Gorgas endorsed the 
reverse of Leavitt’s letter, recommending 
“that this man be granted furlough to 
come on here and in this office or that of 
the Chief Engineer’s [to] draw out his 
plans.” Five weeks later Leavitt was re- 
leased from military service. His dis- 


charge papers note simply, “His labor [is] 
required for other important Govern- 
ment work.” Leavitt repaired to Rich- 
mond, and other than a single letter early 
the following year, vanishes from the 
record. It is entirely possible he was work- 
ing during this period with Acting Mas- 
ter Cheeney and other naval personnel 
on the Tredegar (James River) subma- 
rines heretofore described. Unfortu- 
nately, records setting forth the names of 
most of those involved (if they were kept 
at all) have not come to light.!7 


Y EARLY 1862, inventors in 

several cities across the South 

were experimenting with sub- 

marine boats. In addition to the 
cities of Richmond and New Orleans, 
Mobile, Alabama, and Savannah, Geor- 
gia had also planned and built boats dur- 
ing the latter months of 1861. 

The inaugural Mobile boat experi- 
enced a short and undistinguished ca- 
reer. On January 5, 1862, Confederate 
Colonel Danville Leadbetter, an engi- 
neering officer examining Mobile's de- 
fenses, wrote that “The submarine ap- 
paratus in the river was boarded and 
sunk by some reprobate (scoundrel) dur- 
ing some night of last week.”!® Although 
several submarines were built and 
launched in Mobile during the war, this 
is the earliest reference found regarding 
an operational boat. When this Alabama 
submarine was completed or who its 
builders were will probably never be 
known. No one knows whether the boat 
was raised or abandoned. 

The only known submarine built in 
Savannah, Georgia, also hosted the first 


documented American submarine fatal- 
ity. Its designers were Charles G. Wilkin- 
son and Charlie Carroll. Very little is 
known about the boat other than that it 
was built with a flawed valve. According 
to private Wilkinson family papers, on 
the morning of February 23, 1862, 
Wilkinson and Carroll set out to test their 
undersea invention in Savannah harbor. 
The boat was taken “down to the foot of 
Montgomery Street,’ where the men “got 
into it, to try it, and one of the air valves 
would not work. The poor old man 
[Wilkinson] was caught some way and 
was drowned before they could do any- 
thing for him. When the boat was raised 
they found him dead in the bottom. Mr. 
Carroll had to creep out of a very small 
hole” The event and fatality were con- 
firmed the following day in the Savan- 
nah Daily Morning News. Dr. Charles G. 
Wilkinson was but the first of many who 
would be killed during submarine test- 


ing and operations during the Civil War. 
* ca * 


ALTHOUGH THE USS ALLIGATOR 
did not have much of an opportunity to 
prove its worth, Federal officials did not 
give up on the idea of submarine war- 
fare. In fact, they were bombarded with 
so many ideas for underwater boats that 
a committee of specialists, chaired by 
Rear Admiral Charles H. Davis, was 
formed in February of 1863 to judge the 
respective merits of each submission. The 
Permanent Commission members were 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
to “handle all plans and inventions sub- 
mitted to the Navy Department,’ with the 
authority “to call in other experts when- 
ever needed.”!? — (continued on page79) 
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An 1863 diagram of a one-man submarine submitted to the Navy Department 
for consideration by Ensign Hartshorn, USN. National Archives. 
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WHICH 


MANY HISTORIANS have 

long believed that the small 

rusting hull displayed at the 

Louisiana State Museum is 
all that is left of James McClintock's Pio- 
neer. But is it? 

This mysterious contraption was dis- 
covered accidentally by a diver in 1879, 
and her identity has been the subject of 
intense speculation ever since. Over the 
ensuing decades, historians and local 
news reporters have attempted to iden- 
tify who designed and built her. E. P. 
Doer's letter about a Rebel submarine 
in New Orleans in early 1861 (see ar- 
ticle) details some remarkable similari- 
ties between that boat and the one cur- 
rently on display. For example, Doer 
noted that it had “a sharp iron or steel 
pointed prow to perforate the bottom of 
the vessel,” with an explosive device at- 
tached to the end. The submarine at the 
Louisiana museum also utilized a spar 
arrangement, as can be seen from a hole 
in her bow designed for that purpose. 

The boat is 19’ 6" from bow to stern 
and has a 6' high pressure hull displac- 
ing about four tons of sea water. The 
small boat carried a crew of only three 
men. Two sat on a wooden plank located 
on the port side of an iron crank shaft 
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that was in turn attached to a four-blade 
stern propeller. At the base of the crank 
shaft (within the pressure hull) directly in 
front of this propeller was a differential 
gear which enabled the external propel- 
ler to revolve much faster than the shaft 
being turned by the two crewmen. The 
skipper, or pilot of the vessel, probably 
operated the diving planes, which were 
located on either side of the boat’s nar- 
row bow. This was accomplished with a 
lever attached to rods which penetrated 
the iron hull through stuffing boxes. A hole 
in the top of the submarine appears to 
have once supported a small conning 
tower that has long since been lost. 

The earliest known photographs of 
this vessel show that the observation 
tower—which probably was about a foot 
or two high with small glass windows and 
a metal hatch—was removed long ago. 
Small rudders at each end of the subma- 
rine enabled the vessel to maneuver to 
port or starboard, while an internal bal- 
last tank allowed the vessel to sink when- 
ever sea water was allowed to enter. A 
simple hand pump attached to the out- 
side of this ballast compartment expelled 
the water, thus allowing the vessel to rise 
to the surface when desired. Two lifting 
eyes are bolted to the top of the hull, 
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which allowed it to be hoisted in and out 
of the water by crane. (It is interesting to 
note that small modern submarines have 
this same arrangement.) An opening in 
front of the entry port appears to have 
once held a snorkel assembly of some 
kind, and probably supported a flexible 
tube attached to a flotation device which 
drifted on the surface and allowed oxy- 
gen to enter the boat. 

For several years following the dis- 
covery of this small submarine, her rust- 
ing hull lay in the weeds near where she 
was found. In 1909, the hulk was trans- 
ported to the Confederate Veterans 
Home, where it was on display for many 
years. All that is known for sure is that it 
was built during the early days of the Civil 
War by competent engineers dedicated 
to breaking the blockade in a most un- 
usual way. Since New Orleans was cap- 
tured in April 1862, and the submarine 
was probably scuttled shortly before or 
after, we can say with some certainty that 
the only time the boat may have been in 
service was from the summer of 1861 
through the early months of 1862. 

The two men responsible for build- 
ing the Pioneer were steam gauge manu- 
facturers named James McClintock and 
Baxter Watson (Horace Hunley joined 
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Never before published diagram of the CSS Pioneer drawn by Engineer William Shock of the 


USS Pensacola soon after the fall of New Orleans. National Archives. 
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them later). Its keel was laid at the Leeds 
Foundry in the late autumn of 1861. A 
description of the craft provided at the 
time of its commissioning as a privateer- 
ing vessel recorded that its hull was 
painted black and measured 34' in length, 
with its bow and stern terminating with 
round conical (cigar shaped) ends. James 
McClintock, one of the few people closely 
associated with the project to survive the 
war, explained in a postwar letter that the 
small submarine was designed to be 
crewed by three men, two of whom turned 
a crank attached to the propeller, and a 
third who piloted the craft. 

The capitulation of New Orleans in 
April 1862, however, forced the South- 
erners to destroy anything of value that 
could be used by the victorious Yankees. 
Watson, McClintock and Hunley hastily 
scuttled their unique invention in the New 
Basin Canal. With the city in panic, the 
three partners returned to their shop on 
Front Street, gathered together whatever 
diagrams and notes they could carry, and 
joined the mob of refugees clogging the 
roads leading away from the doomed 
Crescent City. 

The scuttled Pioneer was soon dis- 
covered by the Unionists and dragged to 
shore. Officers from the Engineering De- 
partment were summoned to examine the 
machinery aboard this strange rebel con- 
traption. G.W. Baird, a young engineer's 
assistant, accompanied his superiors on 
an inspection of the craft. Commander 
Baird later wrote a detailed and long-ig- 
nored assessment of his historic inspec- 
tion for the U.S. Naval Institute earlier this 
century. “When a third assistant aboard 
the Pensacola during the Civil War,” re- 
membered Baird, “I had the pleasure of 
assisting Second Assistant Engineer 
Alfred Colin in the measurements and 
drawings of a submarine torpedo boat 
which had been fished out of the canal 
near the “New Basin” between New Or- 
leans and the Lake Pontchartrain. Mr. 
Colin’s drawing was sent by the Fleet 
Engineer [William H. Shock] to the Navy 
Department.” The boat, Baird recalled, 
was built of iron cut from old boilers, and 
was designed and built by Mr. McClintock, 
in his machine shop in the city of New 
Orleans. She was thirty feet in length; the 
middle body was cylindrical, ten feet long, 
and the ends were conical. She had a 
little conning tower with a manhole in the 
top, and small, circular, glass windows in 
its sides. She was propelled by a screw, 
which was operated by one man. She had 
vanes, the functions of which were those 
of the pectoral fins of a fish. The torpedo 
was of a clockwork type, and was in- 


tended to be screwed into the bottom of 
the enemy’s ship. It was carried on top 
of the boat, and the screws employed 
were gimlet-pointed and tempered steel. 

Mr. McClintock (whom | met after the 
Civil War had ended) informed me that 
he had made several descents in his 
boat, in the lake, and succeeded in de- 
stroying a small schooner and several 
rafts. He stated that the U.S. Steamers 
New London and Calhoun had been a 
menace on the lake, and this gave rise 
to the torpedo boat; but before an attack 
was made the fleet of Farragut had cap- 
tured New Orleans, and his boat was 
sunk to prevent her from falling into the 
hands of the enemy.”’ 

Fortunately, a search in the National 
Archives turned up the diagram Fleet 
Engineer William Shock drafted of 
McClintock’s scuttled New Orleans sub- 
marine. An informative letter to Gustavus 
Fox, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
accompanied the detailed drawing of the 
“Rebel Submarine Ram.” Shock wrote 
the letter from the flagship Pensacola of 
the Western Gulf Blockading Squadron 
off New Orleans. Given its historical sig- 
nificance, and since no one apparently 
has seen it for more than a century, it is 
worth reprinting in its entirety: 


Dear Sir: 

“Some few weeks since | had 
some duty calling me to a place known 
as the ‘New Basin’ where | discovered 
a Submarine Machine. | embraced the 
first favorable opportunity and exam- 
ined it, got its history and had a 
drawing made of it, a tracing of which | 
send you as a curiosity. 

The history of the machine is 
simply this. In the early part of Admiral 
Farragut’s operations here the gun 
boat New London was a perfect terror 
to the Rebels on the lake, so it 
occurred to them if they could get a 
Machine that would move underwater, 
they could succeed in securing a 
Torpedo to the bottom of the ship, 
move off, touch the wires, and thus 
terminate her existence. They finally 
got the thing done, made a good job of 
it, got it overboard and put two men in 
it, they were smothered to death. The 
thing was a failure and a monument to 
badly expended talents.” ? 

Shock’s letter is the first evidence 
that two men may have been killed at- 
tempting to sink a Federal warship on 
Lake Ponchartrain. McClintock never 
mentioned it, and no other information 
on the subject has come to light. Shock’s 
hasty dismissal of the Southerners’ at- 
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tempts at submarine operations, “badly 
expended talents,” as he called them, is 
peculiar—especially since he was an en- 
gineer. 

Shock’s detailed diagram of the 
boat, however, provides a wealth of in- 
formation on early submarine construc- 
tion and operation in general, and de- 
tailed intelligence on the Pioneer in par- 
ticular. It is especially valuable since 
nothing other than a brief description of 
the Pioneer had been found prior to the 
discovery of Shock’s illustration. The 
vessel was simple in concept and yet 
surprisingly complex. A small forward 
box-shaped observation tower allowed 
the pilot to maneuver the vessel beneath 
a ship and screw in the torpedo that rode 
in the rack bolted to the top of the black 
iron hull. With a large differential gear 
placed at the base of the propeller shaft, 
two men could have easily provided the 
necessary power to propel the vessel 
either above or below the surface. If 
Shock’s diagram is accurate, McClintock 
and company affixed the forward diving 
plans too low, a construction defect which 
might have caused the Pioneer to expe- 
rience stability problems while diving. Ex- 
perimentation seems to have corrected 
this problem, for on later projects these 
fins were moved higher and placed on 
the horizontal axis. 

According to the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, the Pioneer was sold for $43.00 as 
metal scrap at an auction on February 15, 
1868, ending the saga of the privateer. 

So is the boat on display at the Loui- 
siana State Museum in the heart of New 
Orleans’ French quarter the Pioneer? The 
submarine at the museum was not dis- 
covered until 1879—almost ten years af- 
ter McClintock’s Pioneer was auctioned 
off for scrap. That fact, coupled with the 
newly discovered diagram of the Pioneer 
puts the issue to rest once and for all: the 
boat on display is not the Pioneer. 

But if the museum boat is not the 
Pioneer, what boat is she? While we will 
probably never know with certainty, in all 
likelihood she is the submarine described 
in E.P. Doer’s June 1861 letter to Gideon 
Welles. 


1. G. W. Baird, “Submarine Torpedo Boats,” 
Journal of American Societies of Naval 
Engineers (1902), p. 845. 

2. Diagrams by William H. Shock, Fleet 
Engineer, and accompanying letter to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (un- 
dated), in Letters Received by the 
Secretary of the Navy from Officers Below 
the Rank of Commander, Record Group 
45, National Archives. 


In 1940, the American Military Insti- 
tute formally requested information as to 
whether a similar commission had been 
formed in the South to consider subma- 
rine inventions submitted to the Confed- 
erate Navy Department. “No record is 
found in this office relative to any boards 
or committees formed to consider subma- 
rines for the C.S. Navy,” responded a 
member of the United States Naval Ar- 
chives. The archivist was wrong. In fact, 
such a group of evaluators was formed for 
precisely that purpose. Prussian aristocrat 
Victor Ernest Rudolph von Sheliha, for- 
merly Chief Engineer for Dabney H. 
Maury in Mobile, discussed these “exam- 
ining committees” in a book he wrote af- 
ter the war on coastal defenses.“The War 
Department and the Chief Engineers of 
the several departments were worse than 
importuned by the applications of inven- 
tors,” he remembered.”° 
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sionally used on some Union ironclads, 
Horstford appears to have been the first to 
propose their use aboard a submarine.”! 

In addition to a periscope, Horst- 
ford’s design utilized a forward lockout 
chamber for divers that could be pressur- 
ized from a large tank of compressed air 
carried within the hull. The boat itself was 
a large one—55' in length—and designed 
to carry twenty six men. Horstford also 
devised an ingenious air purification sys- 
tem. “A tank of oxygen gas, compressed 
to one-fifteenth its volume was used,” ex- 
plained one naval officer. “[Horstford] 
employed a great surface of woolen cloth, 
which passed over pulleys and was dipped 
in lime water. A blower kept the air mov- 
ing over the wet surface. The lime water 
absorbed the carbonic acid gas. As this gas 
is absorbed and a small amount of oxy- 
gen liberated, the air may be kept nearly 
at normal purity.”*? 
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erty destroyed as a result of their inven- 
tions. The association’s founder was a 37- 
year-old burly Texan named Edgar C. 
Singer. A self-styled mechanical engineer 
from Port Lavaca, Singer, along with a few 
other men, was manufacturing the most 
widely used underwater contact mine 
(Singer torpedo) in the Confederacy. 
The Singer Submarine Corps, as the 
men would later style their organization, 
decided to invest in an underwater tor- 
pedo boat submitted for consideration by 
the New Orleans builders. Four men 
stepped forward from within the ranks of 
this unique group to buy shares in the 
proposed venture. E.C. Singer, the group’s 
founder and chief explosives designer, 
purchased one-third (1/3) of the vessel at 
a cost of $5,000 dollars. Horace Hunley 
retained another one-third (1/3) and sold 
the remaining shares to Robert W. Dunn, 
B. A. “Gus” Whitney, and J. D. Breaman. 
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A sketch of the Hunley drawn by James McClintock during the fall of 1872. 
McClintock attended secret meetings in Nova Scotia with officials of the British Navy who were interested in 
building a submarine vessel of their own. Copied from files in the British Admiralty, London. 


One of the few designs recom- 
mended for funding by Davis’ Permanent 
Commission was submitted by a “Profes- 
sor Horstford” of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. At first glance Horstford’s diagram 
appears almost modern in concept, and 
it is difficult to imagine it was drawn up 
during the mid-nineteenth century. One 
of its most striking features, and one that 
sets the vessel apart from other subma- 
rine concepts of its day, is the employment 
of a periscope. “A telescope with reflec- 
tors will be passed through a stuffing box 
in the top to any required height,” ex- 
plained the professor, “by which the rela- 
tive positions of objects may be ascer- 
tained without exposure of the vessel.” 
Although crude periscopes were occa- 


Although Horstford’s boat was built 
in 1864, it was found unsuitable for ac- 
tive operations. 


S THE NORTH EVALUATED 

plans and pondered how to em- 

ploy submarines to best ad- 

vantage, two rather clandestine 
organizations in the South jumped feet 
first into the business of building “infer- 
nal machines.” In the spring of 1863, vet- 
eran builders Horace Hunley, James 
McClintock, and Baxter Watson joined a 
group of engineers at Mobile, Alabama. 
Under guidelines set forth by the Confed- 
erate government, this group was entitled 
to fifty percent (50%) of the value of any 
vessel of war and any other Federal prop- 


The total cost of the proposed submarine 
boat was $15,000 dollars, a considerable 
sum in 1863. Situated on a solid financial 
foundation, construction of the Louisi- 
ana inventors’ third and final submarine 
boat began at the Park & Lyons machine 
shop under the direction of Lieutenant 
Alexander and James McClintock. His- 
tory knows this boat as the CSS Hunley.?? 

At about this same time, a similar 
company was being formed 1,200 miles 
away in the Confederate capital at Rich- 
mond. A letter sent to the Confederate 
War Department by Virginia Senator A. 
J. Marshall held that he and three others 
were planning to invest in a submarine 
venture from which they “Desire to se- 
cure all the rewards promised such enter- 
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prises by the Act of Congress.” The enter- 
prise, explained Senator Marshall, was 
called the Triton Company, and its actions 
would “require the utmost secrecy.” The 
venture would be financed through pri- 
vate funds, Marshall advised, and the par- 
ticipants “should be considered in the ser- 
vice of the Confederate States so that if 
captured they will be regarded as prison- 
ers of war.’?4 
Senator Marshall was deadly serious 
about his intent to construct and launch 
a workable submarine. Rufus Rhodes, the 
Confederate Commissioner of Patents, 
confirmed as much on August 13, 1863, 
when he issued a patent for the vessel. In 
a letter to “Mr. C. Williams”—one of the 
four founding members—Rhodes wrote: 
“Your papers relating to a caveat (patent) 
for a submarine boat and enclosed eleven 
dollars have been received, and the caveat 
has been filed in the Secret Archives [em- 
phasis added] of this office as directed” 
This is the first recorded acknowledgment 
that the Confederacy kept a “secret ar- 
chives” containing information on under- 
water boats. In all likelihood it was de- 
stroyed at the end of the war.”> 
At this same time, a strange contrap- 
tion was being tested in Mobile Bay. The 
device was called a “rocket-powered tor- 
pedo,” and like most other secret weap- 
ons tested during the Civil War, docu- 
mentation on it is woefully incomplete. 
This variety of weapon was born in the 
imagination of Colonel E. H. Angamar, 
a Louisiana engineer engaged in plant- 
ing underwater mines in Mobile Bay. 
Colonel Angamar’s “Submarine Rocket 
Project” first appears in Confederate 
records in early November 1862, and ac- 
cording to the Confederate Engineering 
Bureau, he was assigned “to make satis- 
factory experimental tests of an inven- 
tion designed to destroy the ships of our 
enemy.””6 
Colonel Angamar was not only try- 
ing to develop a rocket powered torpedo, 
but was also attempting to build a rocket 
powered torpedo boat from which to de- 
ploy his weapon. Whether the colonel was 
a good engineer is unknown, but he cer- 
tainly had a knack for financing a far- 
sighted project. According to records kept 
by “The Committee of Safety” at Mobile, 
Angamar received about $20,000 to fund 
his project.’ 
By late April 1863, Angamar’s “rocket 
boat and the twin boats from between 
which the rocket boat is to be started” was 


complete. Confederate records indicate 
the “rocket propellant” for the project 
was shipped from the Confederate pow- 
der works at Augusta, Georgia, on April 
15, and that “Angamar expected in a 
short time to attack one of the enemy’s 
ships.” According to Mobile’s chief engi- 
neer, Brig. Gen. Danville Leadbetter, 
Colonel Angamar was sent to Richmond 
on May 22 to report on his torpedo ex- 
periments. By June 4 he had completed 
his boat, which “[drew] 18 feet of water, 
and a twin boat for rowing and aiming 
it.” In addition, “A flat boat with cranes 
for hoisting the torpedo boat,” had also 
been built. According to Angamar, his 
experiments with the novel craft had 
been a success, although General 
Leadbetter let Richmond know that he 
had “no confidence” in the project.?8 

By July 1, as Robert E. Lee was feed- 
ing troops into the spreading conflagra- 
tion at Gettysburg, Colonel Angamar 
and his staff of nineteenth century rocket 
engineers were ready to unleash their se- 
cret weapon on the Union fleet anchored 


in Mobile Bay. Angamar requested from 
the Mobile Engineering Department 
charts of Mobile Bay and tracing paper, 
from which he planned to plot his course 
of attack. Unfortunately, this is the last 
bit of information concerning either the 
colonel or his rocket-powered torpedo 
boat. No records regarding his alleged 
attack are known to exist, and Colonel 
Angamar disappears from surviving 
Mobile war records. Whether he was 
killed in his attempt or whether in fact 
such an attack ever took place remains a 
mystery. The lack of information regard- 
ing the fate of Angamar and his $20,000 
rocket-powered torpedo boat is a good 
example of how vague and incomplete 
surviving Civil War records are in the area 
of experimental weaponry.” 


RONICALLY, THE SCENE of 
the first sinking of a warship in re- 
corded history also witnessed 
history’s first underwater arms 
race. On August 11, 1863, Admiral John 
Dahlgren, the commander of the squad- 
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Diagram of a captured Confederate submarine drawn by 
Mr. C. Williams of the Richmond-based Triton Company. National Archives, 
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ron blockading Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, asked Navy Secretary Gideon Welles 
for small submarines to destroy enemy 
harbor obstructions. Dahlgren pictured 
something similar to the Alligator. “I 
think the opportunity may occur where 
explosions may be made useful under 
water,’ he advised Welles, “wherefore, I 
would like to have a vessel constructed 
of corrugated iron, fashioned like a boat, 
but closed perfectly on the top, so that it 
could be submerged very quickly.”2° As 
Welles was pondering the unusual re- 
quest, the Hunley arrived in Charleston. 
Did the admiral ever receive his sub- 
marines? It can now be confirmed that 
he did. On October 4, 1863, a Confeder- 
ate officer stationed on Sullivan’s Island 
near Charleston recorded his observa- 
tions in the Charleston Harbor Journal 
of Operations. “There is no material 
change in the fleet off the harbor this 
morning, reported a watch officer. “A 
small submarine affair was observed to- 
day with the fleet and was towed over the 
bar and was brought inside by one of the 
blockading vessels.”>! A Federal subma- 
rine operating with the fleet off Charles- 
ton? The entry is the first solid evidence 
that Dahlgren took delivery of at least one 
of the small submarines he had requested 
two months earlier. If so, the affair must 
have been a closely-guarded secret, for no 
mention of a submarine vessel appears 
in any official South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron document, dispatch, or com- 
munication circulated during this period, 
or in any of Dahlgren’s official papers. 
The arrival of the submarine was 
confirmed again the following day, Oc- 
tober 5: “There are inside the bar this 
morning the Ironsides, four Monitors, 
two mortar and seven gunboats plus 20 
supply vessels, also a small craft having 
the appearance of a submarine boat.” 
Three days later on October 8, comes the 
first evidence that Dahlgren was operat- 
ing at least two submarines: “The two 
nondescript affairs previously reported 
inside the bar are now thought to be con- 
structed to remove torpedoes,’ wrote one 
officer. His observation dovetails with 
Dahlgren’s original proposal, i.e., that the 
boats be used to remove obstructions. 
“As seen from Sullivan’s Island,” contin- 
ued the officer, “they are described as el- 
liptical in shape, low in the water and 
flush deck.” Since Union documents per- 
taining to these two mysterious vessels 
have not come to light, how they were 


used and their ultimate fate is unknown. 
They were never seen again by the Con- 
federate sentries on Sullivan’s Island, and 
the October 8th entry is the last men- 
tion of them. 


NE OF THE MOST intrigu- 

ing Civil War submarine sto- 

ries come out of late war 

Selma, where Confederate en- 
gineer and [rish immigrant John P. 
Halligan was constructing an advanced 
submarine torpedo boat. On March 23, 
1864, Confederate Secretary of the Navy 
Stephen Mallory asked Catesby ap R. 
Jones, the commander of the Selma Iron 
Works, to assist Halligan in any way pos- 
sible. “The Department regards Mr. J. P. 
Halligan’s enterprise with interest, and 
you are requested to extend to him such 
facilities for it as will not interfere with 
the important interests confided to 
you.”*? Although some historians believe 
Halligan’s machine was a David-like tor- 
pedo boat (i.e., a semi-submersible ves- 
sel), plenty of evidence exists confirm- 
ing it was a submarine. 


Hunley ended up in Charleston), the 
southern Alabama port was selected in 
advance as Halligan’s base of operations. 

The boat was ready to launch in 
June 1864. The submarine “will be 
launched in a few days,” Jones wrote 
Maury in Mobile on June 16. “It com- 
bines a number of ingenious contriv- 
ances, which, if experiments show that 
they will answer the purposes expected, 
will render the boat very formidable.” Ac- 
cording to Jones, Halligan’s boat was 
“propelled by steam (the engine is very 
compact), though under water by hand 
[emphasis added]. There are also ar- 
rangements for raising and descending 
at will, for attaching the torpedo to the 
bottom of vessels, etc. Its first field of 
operation will be off Mobile Bay, and I 
hope you may soon have evidence of its 
success.”*? In fact, Jones, the former 
commander of the ironclad CSS Virginia, 
was so impressed with the boat that he 
personally accompanied Halligan on two 
water trials in the Alabama River at 
Selma. “I write at the request of Captain 
Halligan to state that on his invitation I 


Above: Submarine diagram submitted to the Navy Department on March 12, 1864 by 
Lieutenant Hervey of the 11th Connecticut Volunteers. National Archives 
Below: Julius Kroehl’s submarine boat Explorer was launched during the summer of 1864. 
Copied from Journal of American Societies of Naval Engineers, Vol. 14, #2 (1902). 


Selma was a logical place to build it. 
it had one of the best iron works in the 
South, was located deep inside the Con- 
federacy—which was being gobbled up 
in large chunks by advancing Federal 
armies—and sat on a rail network that 
could carry the new submarine anywhere 
trains rolled. Even though Mobile Bay 
was once deemed incompatible with sub- 
marine operations (which is why the 


made two trips in the torpedo boat, Saint 
Patrick, one on the 27th of June, and one 
on the 30th,” wrote Jones. “The boat was 
under complete control, and made on 
the 30th about seven knots per hour. The 
machinery also worked well.” By mid- 
October 1864, Halligan’s Saint Patrick, 
was ready for sea trials and assigned to 
Flag Officer Ebenezer Farrand’s com- 
mand. The special orders assigning “Sec- 
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ond Lieutenant J. P. Halligan,” specifically 
mention that he was a member of “a se- 
cret service company.”*4 

It did not take long for authorities 
in Washington to learn about the Saint 
Patrick. On November 29, 1864, an in- 
formant named Edward La Croix sub- 
mitted a detailed report on the boat nam- 
ing Halligan as both its designer and 
commander. The Selma boat “. . .has wa- 
ter-tight compartments; can be sunk or 
raised as desired,’ wrote La Croix, “is pro- 
pelled by a very small engine, and will just 
stow in 5 men....The boat proves to bea 
good sailor on the river and has gone to 
Mobile to make last preparations for try- 
ing its efficiency on the Federal vessels.”*° 
Admiral Farragut, the Federal com- 
mander of the Mobile squadron, was in- 
formed of the submarine six days later. 


captured a Confederate submarine im- 
mediately after the Battle of Mobile Bay, 
ot that circumstantial evidence exists 
that the monitor USS Tecumseh may 
have been sunk by a submarine attack? 
Although attacks against Federal ship- 
ping in Mobile were not successful, the 
Confederates used at least one subma- 
rine for ferrying supplies to Spanish Fort. 
Many others were built or under con- 
struction at war's end in Houston and 
Galveston, Texas, and Shreveport, Loui- 
siana. In the North, private inventors 
operated a submarine in Lake Michigan 
and offered it to the Federal navy, while 
another boat suffocated its designer off 
Long Island. 

Although existing manuscript ma- 
terial is incomplete and fragmented, 
enough contemporary evidence remains 


Monitors of the Passaic class. Monitors were heavily armed steam ships with low freeboard. 
There is circumstantial evidence that the Tecumseh, a member of the Canonicus class, was 
sunk by a Confederate submarine. Daniel Dowdey ©1998 


Unfortunately for the South, months 
of bickering between the Departments of 
the Army and Navy elapsed before the 
boat was allowed to attack a Union war- 
ship. Even Generals Richard Taylor and 
P.G. T. Beauregard were sucked into the 
imbroglio over the submarine. Other 
than a failed attempt against the Federal 
steamer Octorara on January 27, 1865,°° 
however, the Saint Patrick accomplished 
nothing. 

ae a a 
THIS ARTICLE TOUCHES lightly on 
some of the lesser-known aspects of Civil 
War submarine history. So much re- 
mains to be told. How many people, for 
example, know that Admiral Farragut 


to reach several conclusions about the 
early development of these “infernal ma- 
chines.” There is now no doubt that the 
birth of the modern submarine took 
place during the American Civil War. 
The Hunley, for all of the justifiable at- 
tention she has received, was but one of 
perhaps two dozen underwater boats 
constructed during the conflict by both 
sides. That the South was unable to ac- 
complish more with so many enemy 
ships anchored off her coasts is under- 
standable: builders and designers like 
Baxter Watson and Horace Hunley could 
imagine the possibilities, but underwa- 
ter submarine technology was unable to 
keep pace with their dreams. 
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MARK K. RAGAN, a former hard-hat diver, 
owns and operates his own submarine (the 
K-250), and lives and works in Maryland. He 
served as a consultant on the forthcoming 
TNT movie “Hunley, and is the author of The 
Hunley: Submarines, Sacrifice and Success in 
the Civil War (Narwhal, 1995). He was re- 
searching that book when he unearthed scat- 
tered and tantalizing references to other Civil 
War-era submarines, and decided to dedicate 
his efforts to uncovering data on these boats. 
Asa result, Mark spent months in the National 
Archives (and elsewhere) pouring through 
documents, including thousands of letters and 
telegrams in unfiled boxes of correspondence. 

Mark’s new book, Union and Confeder- 
ate Submarine Warfare in the Civil War (Savas 
Publishing Co., 202 First Street SE, Suite 103A, 
Mason City, IA 50401; Distributed by 
Stackpole Books, Peter Rossi, 5067 Ritter 
Road, Mechanicsburg, PA, 17055. 800-732- 
3669; ISBN: 1-882810-32-5), contains the full 
story of these remarkable submarines and 
their builders. Mark would like to thank 
Theodore P. Savas for his assistance with this 
article. 


DANIEL DOWDEY The computer generated 
graphics on pages 72 and 82 were created by 
graphics illustrator Daniel Dowdey. Dan lives 
in West Columbia, South Carolina, and works 
for the South Carolina State Museum. 
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WORKS OF 
JOHN BADGER BACHELDER 


For decades Civil War scholars and 
buffs have benefited from the efforts of 
Bob Younger and the staff of Morningside 
House, Inc. His reprints, original publica- 
tions, magazine Gettysburg, even his 
catalogues, have prominent places on 
Civil War bookshelves. His most recent 
prodigious project was the works of John 
Bacheider, the leading historian of the 
battle of Gettysburg until his death in 
1894. He moved to the hamlet shortly af- 
ter the battle and spent the next decade 
working on three major projects relating 
to the fighting that occurred there: an Iso- 
metrical Map, a painting of Pickett’s 
Charge (executed by James A. Walker), 
and a set of three detailed maps showing 
troop positions, one for each day of the 
engagement. Because of these works, 
and his correspondence with hundreds of 
veterans about the engagement in the 
process, Congress appropriated $50,000 
to pay him to write a detailed history of 
the fighting at Gettysburg. 

Despite his vast collection of letters 
from the participants, Bachelder relied 
almost exclusively upon official reports. 
Though this decision surprised many then 
and would be condemned by scholars 
today, Bachelder was so overwhelmed 
with veterans who endeavored to make 
theirmemories his/the history that he had 
to dismiss them as being unreliable. 

Though completed in 1886, the War 
Department decided not to print Bachel- 
der’s “History” because of the impending 
publication of the three-part volume of the 
Official Records dealing with Gettysburg. 
Though redundant because cross cor- 
roboration made for a boring read, Bach- 
elder’s format enabled the reader to “fol- 
low the fighting.” (p. 9) This defect has 
been rectified by David L. and Audrey J. 
Ladd, who transcribed, edited, and anno- 
tated John Bachelder’s History of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. The 842-page vol- 
ume also includes 34 fold-out maps. 

Shortly before publishing Bachel- 
der’s History, Mr. Younger published the 
correspondence Bachelder received from 
the officers and men of both armies. This 
massive collection of letters fills 2,081 
pages in the three-volume The Bachelder 
Papers: Gettysburg in Their Own Woras. 
Also transcribed, edited, and annotated 
by the Ladds, Papers includes correspon- 
dence arranged chronologically, two- 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


thirds of which are dated after 1880. Ac- 
companying these volumes are seven 
black and white maps with grid marks that 
enable the reader to locate positions de- 


a relatively small and short war that pro- 
duced household names that didn’t sur- 
vive the era. 

A successful lawyer and Whig politi- 
cian in the relatively raw frontier state of 


) division 


have just repulsed Archer’s Brigade and are shifting to their right where they will shortly en- 


gage Davis’ Brigade at the Railroad Cut. 


Completing Mr. Younger’s trilogy is 
Bachelder’s Gettysburg Maps. Because 
the three-map set published in 1876 was 
cluttered with too many units and omitted 
the cavalry engagement altogether, 
Bachelder produced 27 full-color maps 
showing the position of the troops at vari- 
ous stages of the battle to accompany his 
history. Twenty-three of these maps, be- 
ginning with Buford’s position on the 
morning of July 1, 1863, depict the action 
at intervals as short as thirty minutes; four 
maps depict the cavalry action. As with 
his history, the government opted not to 
print them. Exact reproductions of the 37" 
x 27" maps are finally available, printed 
on acid-free, 70 Ib. Patina matte paper, 
and shipped flat. 

The items are available individually 
from Morningside Book Shop, Dayton, 
Ohio: History, $60.00; Papers, $110.00; 
Maps, $250.00. 

—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 

Chicago, Illinois 

ee 
ALEXANDER WILLIAM DONIPHAN: 

Portrait of a Missouri Moderate 

By Roger D. Launius (Columbia and 
London: University of Missouri Press, 1997. 
Pp. xxix, 316. $37.50, ISBN 0-8262-1 132-1.) 


According to the author, Alexander 
Doniphan’s exploits as the commander 
of a regiment of volunteers during the 
Mexican War made him “a household 
name.” A household name like Eisen- 
hower’s in this century, one wonders? Or 
like Grant's later in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? In context, probably so. The con- 
text, however, is the conflict with Mexico, 
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Missouri and brigadier general in its mili- 
tia, Doniphan was elected colonel of the 
first batch of enlistees, organized into 
eight companies as the First Missouri 
Mounted Volunteers. The regiment be- 
came part of the force, grandiloquently 
styled “The Army of the West,” under over- 
all command of Colonel Stephen Watts 
Kearny that trekked from Fort Leaven- 
worth in Kansas territory into New Mexico 
and beyond. When Kearney departed for 
his conquest of California, Doniphan re- 
mained in New Mexico with a three- 
pronged mission: solidify the government 
of the conquered province of New Mexico, 
conclude a peace with hostile Indians 
(mostly Navajo), and prosecute the war 
against Mexico. He succeeded at all of 
these tasks, albeit the Indian troubles con- 
tinued. Doniphan’s force fought and won 
two battles against superior numbers of 
Mexicans during its march south into Chi- 
huahua. Impressive only on the small 
scale—fewer than 2,500 total combatants 
in both—and hardly the products of a mili- 
tary genius, the victories had no effect on 
the outcome of the war. But they and the 
associated 3,500-mile march of the Mis- 
souri regiment vaulted Doniphan into na- 
tional prominence. 

Much more interesting for Civil War 
students is Launius’s contention that 
Doniphan “always represented a moral 
position tempered by moderation.” In the 
end, it doesn’t ring quite true. Doniphan 
did refuse to hate the Mormons, and in 
fact saved Joseph Smith's life during the 
“Mormon War" of 1838 by disobeying an 
order to execute him. He was a delegate 
to the Washington Peace Conference in 


1861. And he refused to fight for either 
side in the Civil War. But as a slaveholder 
from the western part of Missouri, he abet- 
ted the blatantly illegal machinations of 
proslavery Missourians to rig elections in 
Kansas, and he approved the pack of 
brigands that carried out the “sack of 
Lawrence.” After the war, the lifelong Whig 
turned into an embittered, intransigent 
Bourbon Democrat. The reader of this bi- 
ography ends up with the same problem 
the Civil War generation had: what exactly 
was moderation? And could anyone in- 
volved in the sectional struggle possibly 
be a moderate? The truth about “moral 
positions” is always a lot murkier and 
messier than our passion for descriptive 
tags would have it. 
—Thomas E. Schott 
Brandon, Florida 


ROBERT E. LEE’S CIVIL WAR 
By Bevin Alexander (Holbrook, MA: 
Adams Media, 1998. Pp. 320. $24.95, 

ISBN 1-55850-849-X). 


HOW ROBERT E. LEE 
LOST THE CIVIL WAR 
By Edward H. Bonekemper, III (Fredericks- 
burg, VA: Sergeant Kirkland’s Press, 1997. 
Pp. 248. $29.95, ISBN 1-887901-15-9). 


Recent decades have seen a steady 
trickle of Lee revisionism. Thomas L. 
Connelly started it with his The Marble 
Man, and Alan Nolan brought it to what 
appeared to be its most extreme possible 
form in his badly overstated Lee Consid- 
ered. In some ways this trend has been 
good in that it has helped students of the 
Civil War avoid idolizing Lee. He was a 
great man and a great general, who nev- 
ertheless made his mistakes and had his 
limitations, was defeated at Gettysburg 
and finally met his match in Grant. It is 
well that we should realize this and bear 
in mind that, after all, Lee was only hu- 
man. However, the Lee revisionism of 
recent years also has an extremely irri- 
tating side as well, an apparent desire to 
pull down a great and admired historical 
figure simply because he is great and 
admired—because people should not be 
allowed to have great and admired fig- 
ures in their heritage, even if such men 
really existed. 

Alexander's book is a fairly moder- 
ate example of modern Lee criticism. Tak- 
ing the position that defensive strategy 
and tactics were the only way for the out- 
numbered South to win its independence, 
he consistently indicts Lee for taking the 
offensive. He correctly notes the disagree- 
ment between Davis and Lee as to 


whether to fight a defensive or an offen- 
sive war but sees Lee’s preference as a 
serious error. Much of Alexander's criti- 
cism of Lee serves as a foil for his ex- 
treme admiration of Jackson. Curiously, 
he asserts that Jackson favored flanking 
movements and indirect approaches, 
whereas Lee’s preference was for grand 
frontal assaults. Still, his book is intelli- 
gently, if not always convincingly, argued, 
well-written, and well researched. Even 
readers who do not agree with his con- 
clusions regarding Lee will profit from and 
enjoy reading his book—if they can keep 
their tempers. 


Like Alexander’s, Bonekemper’s 
book is a recitation of the Civil War ser- 
vice of Robert E. Lee, but whereas 
Alexander's tone is measured and judi- 
cious, Bonekemper’s is jarringly shrill. In 
his reckoning, Lee was not a great gen- 
eral at all. He was not even a fairly good 
general. He was a truly atrocious general, 
and the South would probably have won 
the war if not for his unmitigated blunder- 
ing. Bonekemper assiduously marshals 
every bit of evidence he can comb from 
an impressive range of research in at- 
tempting to support this claim. Indeed, if 
any statement critical of Lee, contempo- 
rary or historical, has been omitted from 
the book, this reviewer is not aware of it. 
Every conceivable mistake ever made by 
the great Virginian and some produced 
by the author’s imagination are noted, 
dwelt upon, expanded, magnified, and ca- 
ressed with obvious relish. 

Bonekemper seems to have taken 
Lee’s post-Gettysburg “It’s all my fault” a 
bit too broadly and has interpreted virtu- 
ally every mishap ever suffered by the 
Confederacy as being Lee’s fault. The fall 


of Vicksburg, the Tullahoma Campaign, 
the defeat at Chattanooga, the failure to 
surrender upon the re-election of Lin- 
coln—all these and much, much more 
were solely the fault of Lee. In short, the 
much-respected general did much wrong 
and almost nothing right during the whole 
war, and his remarkable reputation has 
all been the sinister work of incompetent 
generals and generations of evil-disposed 
historians. 

Students of the war in Virginia who 
seek a reasonable presentation of the 
current anti-Lee trend in revisionist Civil 
War scholarship will find Alexander's book 
interesting, despite some probably unwar- 
ranted criticisms of Lee. Those who find 
Alexander’s statements infuriating should 
bear in mind that much worse exists. 

—Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG: 
A Guided Tour 
By Edward J. Stackpole and Wilbur S. Nye. 
Revised by Bradley M. Gottfried 
(Mechanicsburg, PA: Stackpole 
Books, 1997.Pp. iii, 124. Paper, $6.95, 
ISBN 0-8117-2676-2.) 


Battle of Gettysburg is a brief, but ex- 
cellent introduction to the Civil War's 
bloodiest battle. Completely revised and 
illustrated with several photographs and 
maps, this classic guide consists of a tour 
guide and a short history of the battle. The 
tour guide’s driving instructions closely 
follow the National Park Service's three- 
hour tour of the battlefield. Its sixteen 
stops include McPherson’s Ridge, the 
Wheatfield, the Peach Orchard, and the 
Highwater Mark. Each stop’s significance 
is clearly explained and cross-listed to the 
history section for more detailed informa- 
tion. Several monuments and regimental 
markers along the route are also con- 
cisely described. The historical narrative 
comprehensively describes the battle, 
and the strategy and tactics employed by 
both armies. An appendix includes the 
order of battle and a list of suggested 
reading. 

Unfortunately, some factual errors 
decrease this book’s reliability. Recent re- 
search by Professor Robert W. Mainhard 
concludes the First Minnesota Regiment’s 
losses on July 2 were 68%, not 82% (pp. 
24, 87), while its losses the following day 
exceeded 50 men, not seventeen (p. 24). 
Brigadier General John Buford’s cavalry 
were armed with Sharps, Burnside, and 
other single-shot, breech-loading car- 
bines, not the regularly credited Spencer 
seven-shot, repeating carbine (p. 46), 
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Colonel Edward Porter Alexander’s first 
name is misstated as Porter (p. 100), 
while the Eternal Light Peace Memorial 
is also misstated as the Eternal Peace 
Light Memorial (p. 8). However, this 
reviewer's most serious criticism are the 
maps: several are only partially legible 
because the type is so small and blurry. 
Despite these flaws, Battle of Get- 
tysburg will appeal to both beginning and 
more knowledgeable Civil War enthusi- 
asts. Battlefield visitors will appreciate its 
clear directions, detailed commentary, 
and reasonable price. Although many 
books have been written about Gettys- 
burg, this book will find a place in many 
enthusiasts’ well-stocked libraries. 
—David Casciello 
Bronx, New York 


—— 
CARL SCHURZ, A BIOGRAPHY 
By Hans L. Trefousse. Second Revised 
Edition. North’s Civil War Series, No. 5. 
(Bronx, NY: Fordham University Press, 
1998. Pp. xii, 386. $32.50, ISBN 0-8232- 
1854-6. Paper , $19.95, ISBN 0-8232-1855.) 


ELANS ASS TREFOUSSE 


UWS 8 ob 8) we) 


A Biograph 


There is no historian who has stud- 
ied the Reconstruction era over a longer 
period and more insightfully than Hans 
Trefousse. His numerous biographical 
studies and his Historical Dictionary of 
Reconstruction are major sources for 
anyone wanting to learn the accurate 
story of this crucial period in American 
history. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure to see 
available again the biography of Carl 
Schurz, first published in 1982. The ma- 
jor German American of the nineteenth 
century, Schurz played a leading role in 
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the formation of the Republican party; he 
was an important political general during 
the Civil War; he served as a United 
States Senator from Missouri and as Sec- 
retary of the Interior under Rutherford B. 
Hayes; he was a leading Liberal Republi- 
can, a mugwump, and an anti-imperial- 
ist. As Trefousse correctly puts it, Schurz 
insisted “on Americanization while retain- 
ing one’s ethnic heritage,” a position 
Trefousse argues that “would seem to be 
the perfect answer to the problem con- 
fronting the United States today.” (p. ix) 

Of most interest to readers of this 
magazine are Trefousse’s chapters on 
Schurz’s rise to major generalship in the 
Union army. He participated at Second 
Bull Run, Burnside’s Mud March, Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, Chattanooga, and 
Knoxville. He and German-American 
troops felt the sting of anti-ethnic preju- 
dice by being singled out for allegedly 
running from charging Confederates at 
Chancellorsville. Perceived as the leader 
of “The Flying Dutchmen,” Schurz battled 
this slight for the rest of his life. Accord- 
ing to Trefousse, Schurz was hardly a 
coward; he was actually “a competent 
officer who had risen too high too fast.” 
(p. 149) 

Any reader wishing to understand the 
role of the immigrant in the Union army 
during the Civil War and the importance 
of ethnic politics during the nineteenth 
century would do well to read this book. 
itis thoroughly researched in both English 
and German sources, and it is a good 
read. 

—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University 


THE BATTLE OF GLORIETA: 
Gettysburg of the West 
By Don E. Alberts. (College Station: Texas 
A&M Press, 1998. Pp. 224. $29.95, 
ISBN 0-89096-825-X.) 


Discussions of the Civil War tend to 
focus on the large Eastern battles such 
as Gettysburg, Shiloh, and Manassas. 
The battles waged for the western terri- 
tories are often overlooked. Don Alberts 
examines one of the most important 
battles fought in the west—the Battle of 
Glorieta Pass. 

A year before Robert E. Lee planned 
his invasion into Pennsylvania, Confed- 
erate Brigadier General Henry Hopkins 
Sibley planned to conquer the western 
territories. The poorly supplied Confed- 
erates, commanded by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel William R. Scurry and Major Charles 
L. Pyron, found their stumbling block 
when they engaged Colonel John P. 
Slough and Major John M. Chivington’s 


_ 


Federal forces in battle on March 28, 1862 
at Glorieta Pass. Don Alberts sets the 
stage by describing the events, including 
the battle at Apache Canyon, which led 
to the meeting of the two forces. Using 
official reports and many unpublished 
first-hand accounts, he describes the in- 
tense fighting between the two armies in 
the mountains of New Mexico around 
Pigeon’s and Johnson’s Ranch. Although 
the battle ended with the Union troops 
withdrawing from the battlefield, they were 
able to destroy the Confederates’ supply 
train. The starving Confederate troops 
slowly returned to Texas. 

Don Alberts argues that the battle 
was a significant Union victory. Although 
not a tactical or strategical victory, the 
Federal army thwarted the Confederacy’s 
attempts to control the West. Alberts uses 
archeological evidence to support troop 
positions, strengths, and movements. To 
aid the readers understanding of the 
battle, he incorporates maps and illustra- 
tions of the battlefield. He also includes 
the organization of both Confederate and 
Union forces. 

This study is destined to become the 
definitive work on the Battle of Glorieta 
and required reading for Civil War schol- 
ars of the West. 

—Stacy Reaves 
Norman, Oklahoma 


CIVIL WAR JOURNAL: 
The Battles 
Edited by William C. Davis, Brian C. 
Pohanka, and Don Troiani. (Nashville: 
Rutledge Hill Press, 1998. Pp. xii, 468. 
$29.95. ISBM 1-55853-438-5.) 


Viewers of the A&E network will be 
familiar with the editors and the format of 
this volume, which is a hard-copy repre- 
sentation that reads as if its chapters were 
redrafted from scripts for the long-running 
series Civil War Journal. And that is their 
origin. This is its strength and its weak- 
ness: the audience—viewers or read- 
ers—are presumed to have an interest 
and some competence in the subject and 
are presented appropriate coverage of 
several battles and campaigns; and, as 
one proceeds from one chapter to the 
next, one finds not transitions from the 
previous chapter but fill-ins for those who 
might have missed last week's episode. 

The editors selected fourteen 
“battles” to examine, including Fort 
Sumter, First Manassas, Monitor v. Vir- 
ginia, New Orleans, Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Charleston, Gettysburg (four chap- 
ters), Vicksburg, Chichamauga and Chat- 
tanooga, and Franklin and Nashville. In- 
terspersed are chapters on “The Foot 


Soldier’s Life,” “The Iron Brigade,’ and 
“The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts.” More 
than 500 illustrations with lengthy captions 
help occupy every page of this large and 
heavy book. Among the best features are 
superior maps of military operations and 
theatres of war. 

Davis, Pohanka, and Troiani are 
identified as the editors, but the text is pre- 
sented as a narrative. An abundance of 
quotations from various persons stud the 
narrative with the initials of the editors and 
others quoted cited in the margin. This is 
not really confusing, but is easy to ignore. 
There is no way to know which editor 
shouldered primary responsibility for ex- 
cellent chapters on Fort Sumter, First 
Manassas, New Orleans, and a few more, 
or who contributed chapters on other 
battles or subjects, such as the elongated 
coverage of Gettysburg. 

Naturally—what’s a reviewer for?— 
one might argue with battles not deemed 
worthy of separate chapters. Why include 
New Orleans but not Shiloh? Or one might 
ask why there are four chapters on Get- 
tysburg? Admittedly this is an important 
battle, perhaps the most important battle 
to a majority of Civil War Journal’s view- 
ers, but having separate chapters on 
“Gettysburg’s Civilians,” “Unsung He- 
roes,” and “The President” (read “The 
Address”), while other significant battles, 
especially in the West or Trans-Missis- 
sippi West, are absent, creates an imbal- 
ance. 

Finally, this narrative flows well; it re- 
minds the knowledgeable and informs the 
novice in a plain, straight-forward style 
that reads easily and quickly, unless one 
lingers over the lengthy captions that ex- 
plain every illustration. But they are infor- 
mative, too, and in this hybrid visual/liter- 
ary form, crucial to the whole. 

—Archie P McDonald 
Stephen F. Austin State University 


WAR TO THE KNIFE: 
Bleeding Kansas, 1854-1861 
By Thomas Goodrich (Mechanicsburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 1998. Pp. viii, 296. $29.95. 
ISBN 0-8117-1921-9.) 


Thomas Goodrich’s title indicates his 
interests. Although War to the Knife pur- 
ports to be a comprehensive history of 
the Kansas Civil War, Goodrich is more 
interested in the gory parts. He begins 
with an eloquent description of John 
Brown’s execution in December 1859 for 
the futile and failed attack on the federal 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Virginia. The 
main body of the book then opens with 
the 1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act and its 
botched attempt to settle the slavery is- 
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sue with the formula of popular sover- 
eignty, or letting the settlers decide 
whether to have a free or slave state. 
Goodrich is, however, not as interested 
in the complicated political situation popu- 
lar sovereignty created as he is in the 
border war that broke out when politics 
failed to resolve tensions about slavery. 
Goodrich provides detailed descrip- 
tions, usually in the form of extended quo- 
tations from participants, of the many vio- 
lent episodes that occurred in Kansas 
Territory in the 1850s. Some, such as the 
tarring and feathering of Pardee Butler or 
William Phillips, are known only to histo- 
rians specifically interested in Kansas. 
Others are better known and include the 
fraud and intimidation of Kansas 
Territory's early elections, the Pottawato- 
mie and Marais des Cygnes massacres, 
and the guerrilla battles of the summer of 
1856. John Brown, although a leading 
character in this story, is only one of many 
bloodthirsty fellows inhabiting Kansas Ter- 
ritory. At various times, Old Brown leaves 
the stage and is replaced by Jim Lane, 
James Montgomery, Henry Titus, and 
even William Quantrill. Although Quan- 
trill's Raid is a little out of the book’s in- 
tended time span, Goodrich (who has 
written a book on the subject) cannot re- 
sist a short epilogue which foreshadows 
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Quantrill’s bloody 1863 raid on the anti- 
slavery town of Lawrence, Kansas. 

At intervals, Goodrich does describe 
the hardships of settler life, including 
rattlesnakes. His discussion of important 
political events in the territory does not 
go beyond what is available in older 
works. While he emphasizes that Missou- 
rians voting in Kansas territorial elections 
outraged the North, he does little to de- 
velop the ideology of either popular sov- 
ereignty or the Topeka movement, a ver- 
sion of free soilism which emerged in 
Kansas in opposition to the fraudulent 
voting. There is almost no consideration 
of how events in Kansas affected national 
politics. The Republican Party, created by 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act and sustained 
by the Democratic Party's policy failures 
in Kansas, does not even merit an index 
entry. In fact, there is little here that the 
professional historian will find in the way 
of new interpretations or insights. 
Goodrich’s skill is not in the depth of his 
analysis but in his ability to summarize a 
great deal of existing literature. The gen- 
eral reader will thus find War to the Knife 
a well-told tale of exciting events. 

—wNicole Etcheson 
University of Texas, El Paso 


BATTLE ON THE BAY: 

The Civil War Struggle for Galveston 
By Edward T. Cotham, Jr. (Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1998. Pp. xi, 241. Paper, 

$16.95, ISBN 0-2927-1205-7.) 


Edward Cotham argues convincingly 
that “Galveston was the focal point of Civil 
War activity in the Southwest.” (p. 1) As a 
major port for the western Confederacy 
and potential anchor for the Union block- 
ading fleet, the island city was considered 
vital by Texas, Confederate, and Union 
authorities alike. Captured by Union 
forces late in 1862 and recaptured in a 
stunning New Year's surprise by Confed- 
erate troops under the command of Ma- 
jor General John Magruder, the war-time 
story of Galveston offers a number of col- 
orful incidents. Cotham’s brisk narrative 
focuses on the battles, but earlier chap- 
ters also describe local, state, and Con- 
federate attempts to build adequate de- 
fenses, while the last few chapters pre- 
sent the deterioration of Confederate dis- 
cipline and commitment in a place that 
had become a backwater of the war by 
the end of 1863. 

The author presents this seldom-told 
tale clearly and effectively. Readers learn 
of the dramatic meeting on the U.S.S. 
“Harriet Lane” between the mortally 
wounded Union Lieutenant Edward Lea 
and his Confederate father; the unex- 


pected appearance off Galveston of the 
C.S.S. Alabama, just in time to drive off a 
Union attack squadron; the wonderfully 
makeshift nature of the war on the Texas 
frontier, with out-of-uniform Texans fight- 
ing more as individuals than as units, “cot- 
ton-clad” Confederate tubs taking on 
Union gunboats, and Magruder’s pat- 
ented “Quaker” guns (logs painted black 
to convince attackers of the strength of 
Confederate positions). 

Cotham probably exaggerates the 
importance placed by Union strategists 
on capturing Galveston, especially in light 
of the extremely modest resources ap- 
plied by the Union to any of the campaigns 
directed against Texas. He also tends to 
provide too much background material on 
individual ships, for instance, or of the 
organization of the green Massachusetts 
troops defending Galveston for the Union. 
Yet this is a good story, well-told, and of- 
fers an original contribution to the histori- 
ography of the Trans-Mississippi during 
the Civil War. 

—James Marten 
Marquette University 


THE CIVIL WAR CD-ROM: 

The War of the Rebellion: A Compila- 
tion of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies. 
Version 1.5 (Guild Press of Indiana, 1- 
878208-76-4, $69.95.) 


CONFEDERATE 
MILITARY HISTORY CD-ROM 
(Guild Press of Indiana, 
1-57860-050-2, $39.95.) 


CD-ROMs and the technology that 
makes them possible are marvels of util- 
ity for historians, writers, researchers. For 
a Civil War scholar to possess all 127 
volumes of the Official Records (sans in- 
dexes), Dyer’s Compendium of the War 
of Rebellion, Fox’s Regimental Losses, 
as well as Alan and Barbara Aimone’s 
User's Guide to the Official Records and 
another guide index to the same by his- 
torians of the National Archives all on a 
single CD is a miracle. At twice the price, 
the CD would be cheap for anyone with 
the slightest need for these fundamental 
source documents. The user interface is 
attractive and functional. The user clicks 
on what set of books to call up, and the 
individual volumes, chapters, or sections 
appears in a pane below. Clicking there 
will bring up the choice in a large pane to 
the right. The search program, the true 
miracle wrought oy computers, is not im- 
mediately intuitive, but the on-disk help 
and about fifteen minutes exploration 
soon makes it seem so. The program al- 


lows simple or complex searches, book- 
marking, immediate shell out to a notepad 
to paste text or make notes, and tracing 
of stops for the current session in a his- 
tory window. Thoughtful features such as 
the ability to resize the reference text are 
a significant boon to users. The CD is 
available for both the PC (Windows 3.1 
or 95/98) or Mac; obviously, the faster 
your processor and the more RAM you 
have, the better. For only $10, Guild Press 
will upgrade users with earlier versions 
of the CD to the current version, 1.55. 
The CD ROM containing the twelve- 
volume Confederate Military History set 
works in the same way and is similarly 
impressive. 
—Thomas E. Schott 
Brandon, Florida 
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CA: Walika Publishing Company, 1998. 
Pp. iv, 1494. $89.95, ISBN 1-886085- 
05-6. P.O. Box 8454, Universal City, CA 
91618-8454). Founded in Mexico City 
during the American Army occupation, 
its original members included most of 
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the major figures of the Mexican War 
and several prominent figures of the 
Civil War. This significant reference 
work includes over 150 biographies and 
photographs of the original members. 

@ CIVILWAR CHRONICLES: Leaders of 
the North And South. By Bill Sell (New 
York: Michael Friedman Publishing 
Group, Inc., 1996. Pp. 128. $15.98, 
ISBN 1-56799-292-7). Highlights four- 
teen personalities of the Civil War. 
Among the seven subjects selected 
from both sides, Daniel E. Sickles is by 
far the least remembered today. 


Reprints in Paper 

B@ JOE BROWN’S ARMY: The Georgia 
State Line, 1862-1865. By William Har- 
ris Bragg (1987: Macon, GA: Mercer 
University Press, 1998. Pp. xvi, 175. 
Paper, $16.95, ISBN 0-86554-262-7). 

OUR ARMY NURSES: Stories from 
Women in the Civil War. By Mary 
Gardner Holland (1895: Roseville, MN: 
Edinborough Press, 1998. Pp. vii, 306. 
Paper, $19.95, ISBN 1-889020-04-4). 
Includes a new introduction by Daniel 
John Hoisington. 

@ RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXANDER 
H. STEPHENS.... Edited by Myrta 
Lockett Avary (1910: Baton Rouge and 
London: Louisiana State University 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop 


Since 1938, Specialists In: 


LINCOLNIANA « U.S. CIVIL WAR e 
PRESIDENTS e MILITARY HISTORY 


Books @ Autographs ¢ Manuscripts # 
Documents @ Photographs ¢ Ephemera 


Visit Our Web Site at: 
www.ALincolnBookShop.com 
Sample Catalogue Available - Send $5.00 


357 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 312/944-5549 (fax) 


If It’s On Our Shelves...tt’s History! 


KENNESAW MOUNTAIN JUNE 1864 
By R.A. Baumgartner * $28.50 postpaid 


Press, 1998. Pp. Ix, 572. Paper, $24.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2268-8). Includes a new 
introduction by Ben Forkner. 

MOBILE BAY AND THE MOBILE 
CAMPAIGN: The Last Great Battles of 
the Civil War. By Chester G. Hearn 
(1993: Jefferson, NC: McFarland & 
Company Inc., 1998. Pp. vii, 264. Pa- 
per, $20.00, ISBN 0-7864-0574-0. Call 
1-800-253-2187 to order). 

@ THE THIRD DAY AT GETTYSBURG 
& BEYOND. Edited by Gary W. 
Gallagher (1994: Chapel Hill and Lon- 
don: University of North Carolina Press, 
1998. Pp. xii, 217. Paper, $13.95, ISBN 
0-8078-4753-4). 

@ TWO MONTHS IN THE CONFEDER- 
ATE STATES: An Englishman’s Trav- 
els Through the South. By W. C. 
Corsan. Edited by Benjamin H. Trask 
(Baton Rouge and London: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1996. Pp. xxii, 
155. Paper, $12.95, ISBN 0-807 1-2335- 
8.) Includes an introduction by Trask. 

@ CUSHING OF GETTYSBURG: The 
Story of a Union Artillery Com- 
mander. By Kent Masterson Brown 
(Lexington: University Press of Ken- 
tucky, 1993. Pp. xiv, 330. Paper, $18.00, 
ISBN 0-8131-0953-1.) 


Al Nofi’s Knapsack 
(continued from page 7) Southern Cross, 
which was nowhere visible in the Confed- 
eracy. Another proposal was a white field with 
a black bend, which its designer claimed sym- 
bolized the eternal truth of the white race 
dominating the black. None of these sugges- 
tions received more than passing consider- 
ation. On May 1, 1863 the Congress adopted 
a new design, a white flag with the battle flag 
in the canton. This new flag proved even less 
satisfactory than the old. 

Unless there was a stiff breeze, the new 
colors could not be distinguished from a flag 
of truce. Moreover, the new design was re- 
markably difficult to keep clean. So the Con- 


Confederate Flag Sergeant 


2 piece pewter kit: $12.00 postpaid 
(about 3” high overall) 


gress went back to work. Not until March 8, 
1865—when the matter was rapidly becom- 
ing academic—was a new design approved, 
and this merely a stop-gap expedient which 
added a broad red panel at the fly. In any case, 
the white flag was the last Confederate flag to 
be displayed in an official capacity, being worn 
by the cruiser C.S.S. Shenandoah at the time 
of her surrender to British authorities in No- 
vember of 1865. 

In the immediate postwar periods, the 
‘Stainless Banner” was quite commonly dis- 
played by unreconstructed Confederates to 
demonstrate where their sympathies lay. This 
created a problem when Union and Confed- 
erate veterans began holding joint reunions, 
in the late 1870s. Union vets objected to its 
use as a “symbol of secession.” As a result, Con- 
federate veterans began using the battle flag, 
to which Union veterans found no objection, 
since it symbolized the honor and courage of 
a gallant foe rather than the politics of the 
Confederacy. As a result, the battle flag—or 
at least a modified version of it—has come to 
symbolize the Confederacy far more than the 
several versions of the national flag. However 
its use has become equally objectionable to 
many as a result of its cooption by the Ku Klux 
Klan and other radical organizations. 


Crossfire 
(continued from page 5) column, which fea- 
tures all those seemingly minute tidbits that 
novelists like myself savor with gusto. Many 
of the photographs you've used are unique in 
my experience, and the points of view within 
the articles are equally refreshing. Keep up the 
fantastic work! 

—Trace Edward Zaber, via email 


Joshua Chamberiain 

I would just like to make a few correc- 
tions to the Knapsack “Profile: Two who met 
at Gettysburg” article. 

Joshua Chamberlain served four one- 
year terms (1866-1871) as Governor of Maine, 
not three terms. Also, he taught all courses at 
Bowdoin except Mathematics. 


Assemble and paint your own mode] of a C.S.A. 
Flag Sergeant. Coloring instructions are included. 


Imrte-Risley offers over 1000 pewter kits in 
54 mm scale of military figures through history. 
Send $6.00 for an illustrated I/R catalog, 
or ask you hobby dealer about our kits. 


Visit Our Online Civil War Book Catalog 


www.blueacornpress.com 


BLUE ACORN PRESS 
P.O. Box 2684 ¢ Huntington, WV 25726 
(304) 733-3917 


(Villejo Civil War 16 color acrylic paint set: $40.00) 
(Insta-Cure™ CA glue and two brushes: $13.50) 


TEL (518) 885-6054 FAX (518) 885-0100 
P.O. Box 89, Dept. NS, Ballston Spa, NY 12020. 


IMRIE-RISLEY MINIATURES, INC. | 
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As for him making “a considerable for- 
tune in business,” he was never a wealthy man 
and actually made many very poor business 
ventures. 

—Jack L. Oblein, Jr., Site-Manager, 
Joshua Chamberlain Museum 
Sharpshooter 

Your recent issue (“Devil’s Den: The 
Death of a Sharpshooter”, Ne&S, Vol. 1, #7) 
page 69 discussed the probability that the 
sharpshooter’s rifle as pictured did not have 
the original scope. Author James Groves as- 
sumed a shooting position to demonstrate 
that there was too much distance between his 
sighting eye & the rear of the scope. My ob- 
servation of the photo showed it was the 
author’s cheek that was mislocated rather than 
the rear of the scope. 

One of the first things taught in military 
training is the cheek should rest upon that part 
of the thumb which overlaps the rifle stock, 
creating a “spot weld” that ensures a reference 
point for consistent aiming. Mr. Groves’s 
cheek was several inches behind his over- 
lapped thumb, so it naturally followed that his 
eye was several inches from the scope. 

As for the assumption that HCP was the 
owner of the rifle on the 2nd or 3rd of July, 
was it ever considered that HCP remains uni- 
dentified because just maybe he was killed, 
captured or died a week or a month or a year 
before Devil’s Den? 

The dead sharpshooter might sim- 
ply have been one of many successors to HCP 
as the rifle lived on in the unit. 

While most of Mr. Groves work 
seems thorough and plausible, some of it was 
left to excessive conjecture and difficult to ac- 
cept as gospel fact: The sharpshooter’s ammo 
pouch remained at the “Home” after the body 
was removed. This is one example of a leap 
that I failed to follow. How could it be posi- 
tively known where it was left? 

—WMel T. Rice 

Mechanicsville, VA 23116 

Jim Groves responds: The current short scope 

“attached” to the NTR does not function. I 

believe it is a shortened fabrication, plausibly 

because a 6-7 inch piece may be visible in the 
“Home” photo. 

While holding the rifle for scale, I care- 
fully placed my cheek ‘smack-dab’ center 
against the raised cheek-rest sculpted into the 
left stock-side. True, I could have gotten closer 
to the lensless eyepiece, but, as the scope was 
nonfunctional, I was positioning for normal 
aiming comfort and solidity. The relationship 
between my eye and the scope was subcon- 
scious. It was the sharp-eyed Lawrence Hewitt, 
former managing editor of N&S, who, exam- 
ining the photographs, noticed the distance 
aspect. Many NTR’s scopes ended almost 
above the stock’s comb-further back than this 
particular damaged target rifle. As these rifles 
had to be fired from a machine or bench-rest 


position, the scope’s ocular could be posi- 
tioned well back toward the eye, even beyond 
the comb. Thus, I believe Dr. Hewitt has a valid 
point. Also subconscious was my extended left 
hand reaching for a fore-stock. In practice, the 
left arm would have been folded upon the 
bench, grasping the right arm or stock, allow- 
ing the shooter’s cheek to be positioned well 
back. I'll add here that Iam a much-practiced, 
lifelong shooter but have never fired any rifle, 
or smoothbore, holding it as you prescribe. 
Perhaps the modern military stock and sights 
will allow your method. 

I support your considerations about 
HCP. Strangely, regardless of when or where 
he fought, nobody has found his name on any 
sharpshooter roster. 

The cartridge pouch? As we see it uphill, 
but not downhill, or in any other Gardner 
photographs elsewhere, we may safely assume 
it remained uphill. 


BOHEMIAN BRIGADE BOOK SHOP 
and Publishers and E.G. Archer & Son 
Surgical Instruments Co., Ltd. 

7347 NS Middlebrook Pike © Knoxville, TN 37909 
(423) 694-8227 | Fax 531-1846 
Specializing in Fine Quality First Edition 
and Out-Of-Print Civil War Books 

Hard-To-Find Titles and Popular Reprints 
One of the Nation's Foremost Dealers in Civil War 
Period Medical Books, Hard-To-Find Titles, 
Reprints and New Titles © Collection Assistance 
for Beginners to Experts © Bindery Services: Book 
Repair and Conservation Available * Collection 
Appraisal Services ¢ Complete Line of 
Reproduction Civil War Medical & Surgical 
Instruments and Equipment 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


a n” 


“ Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 


Website: http:// www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


DYK Answers 


(Questions on page 71) 

. Copperheads 

. Robert E. Lee 

. Nevada 

. Fort Jefferson, Florida 

. The seven river ironclads designed by 
Samuel Pook and built by James B. Eads 

. Sabine Pass, September 8, 1863 


BuFORDS CAVALRY J 


~~ 
USA 


— 
COMBAT LICENSE FRAMES 


“a 


WAR®!s 
Fram ™ CUVIL WAR 2 


BASIC FRAME $9.95 add 
Small Unit, Battle, 
Branch Insi nia ad 


MILITARY MATTERS 
P.O. BOX 191 DEPT. NS-1 
HONEOYE FALLS NY, 14472 
716-624-5256 
FAX 624-8101 
MC/VISA/AMEX/DISCOVER 


$4.95 P&H ADD $1.00 EACH 
ADDITIONAL ITEM 
NYS RESIDENTS 
ADD 8% TAX 
85 page Militz ary 
Catalog $2.95 


Have you visited the 

North & South Web site yet? 
You can see what's in our 
current issue.... what's in the 
next... book reviews... our Civil 
War quiz... selected Civil War 
links... even post a message on 
the North & South notice board. 


And there's a 
Civil War Store 
where our 
ADVERTISERS 
are online. 


Look us up at 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
We'll be pleased to see you! 
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CLIO’S HISTORY 
BOOKSHOP 
Specializing in military & political 
history from ancient times on. 
Please send $3 ($5 foreign) for our 100-page catalog. 


P.O. Box 168-F 
Leesburg, VA 20178 | 


(703) 777-1815 
Store Hours: 

Mon-Sat 11-6 © Sun 12-5 
Closed Tuesday’ 


Bonnie’s 
“Historical Products” 


> a We offer a Complete Line of 54mm 
Sry, Soldiers, Featuring Hand Painted 
Y Ae Soldiers from: William Britains, 
i Imperial Productions, Tommy 
= PS Atkins, Tru-Craft Miniatures, 
Fusilier Miniatures, and over 2,000 more! 
Bonnie’s Gift World of Products 
P.O. Box 1978 - Dept. NS 
Ramona, CA 92065 
PH: 800-650-5350 / FAX: 760-789-1551, 24 hrs 
We are open M-F 8am-6pm, Saturday 9am-3pm 
Email: KBonney]@pacbell.com 


150 Courses 
PuD PROFESSORS 


CURRICULUM 
Civil War 
Military History 


: Intelligence 
GI BILL 


www.amunet.edu 


For Our $10 Video 
& Admissions Package 


703-330-5398 
Ext 111 


COVER STORY 


“Hazlett’s Battery” by Dale Gallon, shows the battery fighting to 
hold their position on Little Round Top on July 2nd, 1863 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


On Sale March 10th 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION: DO THE DOTS JOIN UP? 


NORTH& SOUTH 
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“Don’t Yield An Inch” 


The story of the Missouri State 
Guard —William G. Piston and 
Thomas P. Sweeney 


Was Stonewall Jackson 
“Fragged”? 


An enduring oral tradition in the 
upper Shenandoah Valley has it that 
Jackson’s death was far from 
accidental—James E.T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 
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The Lincoln Conspiracy 


Do the dots join up? Response to 
“Who Ordered Lincoln’s Death?” 
(Ne&S Vol. 1, #6)— William B. Fets, 
James O. Hall, John Y. Simon, Ed 
Steers, Jr., William A. Tidwell, James 
E.T. Lange, and Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 


Swept From the Valley 


Many writers regard the Battle of 
Brandy Station, June 1863, as the 
turning point of cavalry conflict in 
Virginia. However, the previous 
November the once despised Union 
cavalry had driven Jeb Stuart’s 
troopers from the Loudoun Valley. 
—Pat Brennan. 


The Confederacy’s 
Fighting Poet 


Conjure up an image of a 
Confederate general. It probably isr’t 
that of a German, antislavery, 
immigrant poet! Yet such a man was 
Brigadier General John Wagener. 
—Jason H. Silverman 


“To Tame the Roving 
Pagans of the Prairie” 


The record of the Confederate Bureau 
of Indian Affairs—Alan Downs 


N&S MARKET PLACE /CLASSIFIED 


ART/PRINTS COLLECTIBLES/ANTIQUES CT 


CIVIL WAR PRINTS: New and second- 
ary market. All popular artists. Tunison 
Bronzes. European military prints. Com- 
petitive prices. Free shipping. Layaway. 
Free price list. Military Art Classics. (256) 
435-6499 


REGULAR MAIL BID AUCTION SALES 
of important Historic Americana and Civil 
War related material. Always buying col- 
lections and accepting important consign- 
ments. See our catalog FREE on the 
internet at www.EarlyAmerican.com or 
call Early American History Auctions, Inc. 
1-800-473-5686 


THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS — Free Catalog. SPC, 1475 S. 
Bascom, Suite 204-NS, Campbell, CA 
95008. 1-800-732-3669 


ENTERTAINING, CHALLENGING AND 
FUN! Expand spelling, vocabulary and 
comprehension skills with the “ Word-Wiz” 
workbook—a study of Latin & Greek roots. 
Over one hundred pages. Level 5th grade 
to adult. $16.95 + $3.00 shipping & han- 
dling (group rates available). Contact: CB 
Educational Materials, 2069 M 25 Road- 
DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: (970) 835- 
3072 or FX: (970) 921-6578 


STEEN CANNONS 


Full Scale, Authentic 


: Reproduction Artillery 
RX. for catalog send $5.00 
“ "Sas http://www.wwd.net/steen 


10730 Midland Trail Rd., 
Cannonsburg, KY 41102 606-329-2477 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HISTORY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


3,629 PHOTOS 


10 Volumes of Text 


$89.95 - 2 CDs 
800-432-7702 


PEDIGREED CIVIL WAR ANTIQUES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. All items full guar- 
anteed. Original swords, guns, equip- 
ment, photographs, letters, documents, 
uniforms, artifacts, drums, flags, etc... 
Catalog subscription $10.00/2 issues. 
Dave Taylor Civil War Antiques, P.O. Box 
87-NS, Sylvania, Ohio 43560. Phone: 
(419) 878-8355 weekdays. 


CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAGS (AIll- 
Sewn Cotton w/ties): Cavalry...$98, Artil- 
lery...$108, Infantry...6128, Naval Jack... 
$114. CSA (five 3'x5' flags) set: polyes- 
ter...$50, nylon...$175. Battle flag: 
afghans...$48, automobile tags...$5, 
grave markers (12"x18")...$180/gross. 
Freight $4. Credit Card Orders: (888) 884- 
FLAG. RUFFIN FLAG, 241 ALEXANDER 
STREET NW, CRAWFORDVILLE, GA 
30631. (706) 456-2111, 
WWW.RUFFINFLAG.COM 


MILITARY MEDALS 


IF YOU ARE A WARTIME VETERAN you 
may purchase and wear your UDC minia- 
ture Cross of Military Service. To receive 
this medal send check or money order for 
$45.00 plus $2.50 postage and handling 
to Medals in Miniature, 221 North Central 
Avenue #1776, Medford, OR 97501 

You may purchase the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans War Service medal or 
the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War Service medal for $20.00 each plus 
$2.50 postage and handling. 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


Civil War Miniatures: Small Scale Cata- 
log 15mm-40mm, 60 pages $7; Large 
Scale Catalog 54mm-120mm, 72 pages 
$8; Both $12. Scotty’s Scale Soldiers, PO 
Box 754-N, Bay City MI 48707-0754. (517) 
892-6177. www.scottysscalesoldiers.com 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL =» WWI e CANNONS « WWII 
ANCIENTS ¢ FANTASY « BRITAINS 
1776 ¢ GERMAN ¢ WESTERN 


Molds: $7- $15 © Kits $19- $35.00 


Please fichude $2.00 Postage + 


THE DUNKEN CO. 
P.O. Box 9SNS * Calvert, PX 77837 
(409) 364-2020 


REENACTMENTS 


CANADIANS WANTED - to join Ontario 
based, family oriented CIVIL WAR REEN- 
ACTMENT ASSOCIATION. See our 
website: http://wchat.on.ca/public/acwhrs/ 
Phone: Leigh (416) 461-573. Email: 
leighr @ passport.ca 


Free Catalog 


‘OUT CIVIL WAR REPRODUCTIONS 


* qinenestar, “VA 22603 
24 hour Fax 540 688-4632 
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Jj Cap Boxes 
Holsters 


Cleaning Rods, Saddle Stands { 
Ball Pullers 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms « Muskets ¢ Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ° Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


Research Materials Needed 
at a new site on the Internet dedicated 
to publishing original Civil War articles, 
letters, and photos. We scan the original 
letter or photos, return them to the own- 
ers, and then transcribe each letter so it 


can be read. We also provide a “.gif im- 
age” of each letter so the researcher can 
“see” an image of the original: 
www.cwresearch.org, or call Scott 
Laidig: 850-474-8991 (CST evenings). 
BigScott@visicom.com 


When contacting advertisers, 
please mention you saw their 
advertisement in North & South 
Some advertisers can be contacted 
via the North & South website: 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


To place an ad in North & South: 
Contact Chris Cook 
5125 Proctor, Oakland, CA 94618. 
Telephone: (510) 595-7645 
Fax: (510) 654-1840 
E-mail: chrisv@best.com 
DISPLAY ADS: rates vary, contact Chris Cook. 
CLASSIFIEDS: 1 time, $2.25 per word; 3 times 
$2.00 per word; 6 times $1.75 per word. 15 


word minimum-—name, address, and phone 
number all count towards the word total. 


TRACE ADKINS JOHN BERRY DEANA CARTER CHARLIE DANIELS 
LINDA EDER MICHAEL ENGLISH AMY GRANT TRACY LAWRENCE 
GENE MILLER KEVIN SHARP SHILOH TRAVIS TRITT 
BRYAN WHITE BEBE WINANS TRISHA YEARWOOD 


The heroics and the horrors, the pubuic proclamations 
fe and the private pains, the price of passion and the 


consequences of conviction, are vividly portrayed erforming original songs fram aR eet 
in THE CIVIL WAR, an epic musical event P "8 6 ; 8 : P : 
new musical. Sometimes history speaks to us. 


presents top country and gospel music artists 


J inspired by speeches, poetry, letters, diaries, 
P , Boetry, ; Pa , : 
journals, and newspaper accounts of the Sometimes it sings. Listen to the voices that 


greatest tragedy in American history. | resonate with the legacy of the Civil War. 


MUSIC BY FRANK WILDHORN (hit songwriter and composer of Jekyll & Hyde - The Gothic Music Thriller, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, Svengali, and co-composer with Henry Mancini of Victor/Victoria) 


LYRICS BY JACK MURPHY (lyricist/composer for Silver Dollar, Linda Eder, Robin S.) 


Produced by FLIP ANDERSON, TRACY LAWRENCE, 
MICHAEL OMARTIAN, BEBE WINANS, CHRIS FARREN, 


#83090 FRANK WILDHORN, and KARL RICHARDSON. 
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»~ * «  * See THE CIVIL WAR, the theatrical event! © ~ 


Through Nov. 9, '98 Alley Theatre/Houston, TX ¢ Feb. 16—Mar. 7,99 Schubert Theatre/New Haven, CT * April 99 St. James Theatre/Broadway 
Watch for the national theatre tour coming to a city near you in the Fall of 1999! 


WRITTEN BY FRANK WILDHORN, GREGORY BOYD, AND JACK MURPHY 
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